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STRUCTURAL INSULATING SLAB BY 


CELOTEX 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Structural Insulation 





PROVIDES 4 IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 
Se aS Re OL V RYE 


THERMAX—THE FIRE-RESISTANT 
INSULATING SLAB—DOES THE JOB OF 
ORDINARY BUILDING MATERIALS: 


] It is highly efficient insulation. Thermax in roofs 
ceilings, and side walls saves fuel and guards 


comfort permanently. 


9 It’s a better building material. Thermax slabs 
build load-bearing roof decks, fireproof 
tions and ceilings. They can be sawed, nailed, used 
with steel framing or laid up in mortar—and pre 

vide an ideal base for plaster and stucco. 


It’s an effective sound insulator. Thermax plas- 
tered partitions and ceilings reduce the transmis- 
sion of noise from room to room—and Thermax also 


has definite sound absorption value when left exposed. 


USED IN FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 


Thermax is made of clean shredded fibres coated and bound 
with fire-resistant cement, and is widely used in fireproof con- 
struction—for roof decks, partitions, furring and plaster base. 
Because it combines all these functions, usually at a saving, " 
architects are specifying more Thermax every day for use m™ 
hospitals, homes, schools, and public buildings. It is approved by 
building departments of leading cities in the United States 
and Europe, and classified by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
Mail the coupon today! 


Copyright 1938, The Cele 





THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send complete information on THERMAX, the fire-r« 
lating slab by Celotex. 
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COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM'S 
STATION KNX 


The new West Coast Broadcasting Center emerges. 


WHERE IS MODERN NOW?7 


An inquiry into the present and future of the modern 
movement. 


RAYMOND GRIFFITH RANCH HOUSE 


A design for the California landscape and extremes of 
climate. 


POST OFFICE 


A distinguished expression of the new trend in post office 
design. 


TRANS-LUX 


Two smali newsreel! theaters 


MODERN AGE BOOK SHOP 


Intensive use of space in a publisher's establishment. 


BANKS 


Two solutions for a restricted site. 


SWIMMING POOL 


A family recreation center in the modern manner. 


PLANNING TECHNIQUES NO. 10, 
‘MEN’S SHOPS 


A remaining citadel for modern to storm. 


HOUSES 


More case histories in the smali house series... in- 
terior-exterior photographs ... floor plans... critical 
comment... cost data... construction outlines. 


BUILDING MONEY 


Twenty-three years of construction statistics from the 
Department of Commerce .. . P.E.D.A.C.'’s expansion 
... A low-cost subdivision in a wealthy suburb... The 
nation’s top-ranking suvupping centers... Charts... 
Building cost index. 


MONTH IN BUILDING 
FORUM OF EVENTS 


Pacific Pageant ... Quaker Housing Competition 
Frank Lioyd Wright’s latest . . . Sculpture. 


PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


Orientation for Sunshine: A review of recent research 
progress. 


BOOKS 


A monumental graphic study of town planning and 
housing. 


LETTERS 


Editor, Howard Myers; Managing Editor, Ruth Goodhue; Associates, George Nelson, Pauw! 
Grotz, Madelaine Kroll Thatcner, Henry N. Wright, John Beinert, Barbara Hunt, Nadia 
Williams, Joseph C. Hazen, Jr., Walter Sanders, Anna De Cormis. 

Tue ARCHITECTURAL Forum is published by Time Inc., Henry R. Luce, President; Kalph 
McA. Ingersoll, Roy E. Larsen, Vice Presidents; Charles L. Stillman, Treasurer; W. W 
Commons, Secretary. Publication Office, 160 Maple Street, Jersey City, N. J Execut (ve 
Editorial and Advertising Offices, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 
Business Manager H. A. Richter. Advertising Manager, George P. Shutt. Subscription Office, 
330 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Illinois. Address aii editorial correspondence to Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York. Yearly subscription, Payable In Advance, U. 8. and 
Possessions. Canada, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $4.00. Elsewhere $6.00. Single issues, 
including Reference Numbers, $1.00. All copies Mailed Flat. Copyright under Internationa! 
Copyright Convention. All rights reserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Copyright, 
1938, by Time Inc, 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 





VOLUME 


PERMITS (March) $121,001,809 
Residential 55,761,221 
Non-residential 38,238,097 
Additions, repairs .... 27,012,491 
February, 1938 ...... 100,746,556 
March, 1937 170,510,244 


Source: Dept. of Labor 





CONTRACTS (April) ....... $222,016,000 
Residential .......... 74,577,000 
Non-residential 80,435,000 
Heavy engineering .. 67,004,000 
March, 1988 ........ 296,918,000 
April, 1987 ......... 270,125,000 


Source: F. W. Dodge Corp. 


The volume of building permits issued in March bounced back 20 per cent from 
the twelve months’ low established in the preceding month, but was still 29 per cent 
under the March 1937 volume. With FHA mortgage insurance focusing attention upon 
residential construction, the behavior of permits in this classification is particularly 
noteworthy—an increase of 73 per cent during the month, a decrease of 37 per cent 
during the year. Month-to-month changes in the other categories were comparatively 
small; non-residential permits went down, additions and repairs, up. 

Change from March in the value of April contracts was insignificantly small—a drop 
of 2 per cent. More significant was the 18 per cent decrease from April of last year. 
Monthly and yearly fluctuations in the same direction were registered in all classifica- 
tions of contracts, except heavy engineering which advanced over the April 1937 figure. 


PERMITS CONTRACTS 





UNEMPLOYMENT. Needing seven 
and a half months to tabulate Adminis- 
trator John D. Biggers’ National Unem- 
ployment Census presents some interest- 
ing figures. It shows that as of November 
16, 1937 a total of 6,911,970 people was 
wholly unemployed, that 3,219,502 were 
partly unemployed; further, that of these 
numbers 763,538 and 407,266 respectively 
were affiliated with the building industry. 
Broken down into the Administration’s 
three classifications of unemployment, 
Building’s figures were: totally unem- 
ployed, 488,233; emergency workers 
(PWA, CCC, ete.), 275,305; partly un- 
employed, 407,226. 

Roughly, Building’s unemployment ac- 
counts for about 11 per cent of the net. 
From the point of view of the number of 
idle workers, Building was outranked by 
Agriculture alone whose total was about 
15 per cent of the national figure. After 
Building came Wholesale & Retail Trade 
(except autos) and Steel. 

Due to the Recession, Biggers’ figures 
today would look considerably bigger, 
would probably approach 13,000,000 as the 
total of wholly and partially unemployed. 


LABOR. “Should contracts be let with- 
out a non-strike, fixed-wage agreement 
from labor in every community where 
housing is proposed?” Such was the ques- 
tion posed in the Building Reporter edi- 
torial for April. Last month Labor itself 
answered the question, when the Execu- 
tive Council of the AFL’s Building and 
Construction Trades Department ap- 
proved two resolutions materially affect- 





ing the Government’s slum-clearance and 
housing program: 1) that jurisdictional 
disputes on projects shall cause no stop- 
page of work until the AFL, the local 
housing authority’ and the USHA have 
had an opportunity to adjust the differ- 
ences between the trades and 2) that 
wage rates in effect at commencement of 
work on a project shall remain in effect 
until construction is completed. The Ex- 
ecutive Council went one step further, 
urged that local building trades adopt 
similar resolutions. Several have already 
done so, notably New York City, Buffalo, 
Charleston and Youngstown. 

This forward step by Labor may pro- 
voke equally cooperative attitudes on the 
part of others involved; it does much to 
remove the labor and cost uncertainty 
which has impeded USHA’s progress. 


FINANCE. § from the day the Federal 
National Mortgage Association was estab- 
lished three and a half months ago, Wall 
Street wondered what type of securities 
would be issued by the RFC’s new baby. 
And Government wondered what kind of 
a reception would be accorded the securities 
once they were offered. Today both Wall 
Street and Government know. 

At mid-May the RFC invited subscrip- 
tions for $25,000,000, or thereabouts, of 
series A, tax-exempt, 2 per cent notes of 
National Mortgage Association, maturing 
in 1943. The price: par and accrued inter- 
est. General obligations of the Association, 
these notes are backed by FHA-insured 
mortgages (exchangeable upon default for 
Government-guaranteed debentures) and 
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either cash or Government obligations or 
both, are therefore about as well secured 
as the average Treasury bond. This security 
plus the fact that they were offered at a 
price far below that of comparable “gov- 
ernments” caused Wall Street to gobble 
them up long before the subscription books 
were scheduled to close. 

Purpose of the financing was to furnish 
additional funds for the Association to use 
in purchasing FHA-insured mortgages and 
in making loans on such mortgages. 


FARMS. Also from the Federal front 
came news last month that henceforth the 
FHA would include (a little reluctantly) 
farm properties in its mortgage insurance 
program, which until May 16 had covered 
only non-farm real estate loans. According 
to recently issued rules and regulations 
under Section 203 of the National Housing 
Act, farm owners, tenants, purchasers and 
builders alike are now eligible to obtain 
FHA-insurance for their mortgages, as is 
the farmer who wishes to repair his house, 
pig pen or barn. Also, existing farm mort- 
gages may be refinanced if 15 per cent of 
the loan proceeds go for repairs or new 
construction. 

Maximum amounts of appraisal values 
which may be mortgaged are 90 per cent 
for loans of $5,400 or under, 80-90 per 
cent for loans between $5,400 and $8,600 
and 80 per cent for loans exceeding $8,600. 
Largest mortgage acceptable: $16,000. 

Back again to non-farm mortgages—the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America Te 
cently made news by making an FHA- 
insured loan of $5,200 on a new house 1 
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SHOWS HOW ONE GOOD JOB 
LEADS TO ANOTHER 


MR. S.: You certainly have a smart-looking home, George. How did you ever get such beautiful walls and 
ceilings? They look like a million. 


GEORGE: It's easy with MASONITE Products. Those boards will do just about everything you want them 
to do—including saving your money. 





MR. S.: I'm glad to find out about MASONITE Products. I've been intending to do a lot of remodeling in 


my home, and these are just the effects | want. 


GEORGE: I'll give you the name of my architect. He has a lot of swell ideas | think you'll like. And he 


always uses Genuine MASONITE. 


* There's an air of quiet relaxation in the neutral tones 
of the suede-like finish MASONITE QUARTRBOARD has 
given to George's library. Ceiling and trim were also 
achieved with these grainless boards. The practical, 
out-of-the-way bookshelves are lined with MASONITE 
TEMPERED PRESDWOOD. 

You can achieve many new and unusual results with 
Genuine MASONITE . . . permanently . . . inexpensively. 
Mail the coupon for free samples and full information. 
And remind your clients that new-building and remodel- 
ing loans are easy to secure under F. H. A. Lumber 
dealers can give you complete details. 


Copyright 1938, Masonite Corporation 
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200. ©. ©. oar. one A mississiprl PRODUCT | 
Sold by Lumber Deal Ev here 

MASONITE CORPORATION , ae Cerys: 
Dept. AF-6 

111 W. Washington St. Nome __ 
| Chicago, il. ! 
| Please send me FREE sam- Address_ ! 
| ples and full information | 
about Genuine MASONITE City_— 
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THE MONTH IN 


Malverne, N. Y. A small loan in a small 
town, it was nevertheless significant. There- 
tofore the Prudential had purchased its 
loans through approved mortgagees; this 
was its first direct FHA mortgage. 


EARMARKS. To date the USHA has 
informed 80 communities in 23 States and 
the territory of Hawaii that they are eligi- 
ble for portions of the $334,548,000 which 
has been set aside for slum-clearance and 
low-rent housing. Latest names added to 
the list were Norwalk, Conn. ($450,000) , 
Elizabeth, N. J. ($2,500,000) and Newark 
($12,600,000). Baltimore, with an earlier 
appropriation of $15,000,000 was allotted 
an additional $8,000,000, bringing the total 
mid-May earmarkings up to $23,550,000. 


THIRD GUESS. As predicted in the 
May Forum (p. 4), President Roosevelt’s 
spending-lending program has forced the 
International Statistical Bureau to venture 
a third guess as to the volume of 1938 
construction activity. One of Building’s 
budding figure-factories, the Bureau month 
ago analyzed similar Federal programs of 
the past (Emergency Appropriation Act 
of the 1935 fiscal year and the Emergency 
Relief Act of April 1935), reasoned that 
of the current $4.5 billion proposal proba- 
bly not more than $2 billion will enter into 
construction items (in addition to the 
current Federal housing programs), and 
that about 30 months will elapse before 
this expenditure pays for completed proj- 
ects. Some of the money, however, will 
be spent this year, thus a more optimistic 
near-term outlook is warranted for some 
construction classifications. 

Latest predictions of the Bureau on the 
basis of F. W. Dodge Corp.’s construction 
contracts in 37 Eastern States: 

@ Public works, including highways: 1938 
volume about even with 1937 total of 
$600 million—upward revision of March 
estimate. 

@ Public utilities: 15 to 20 per cent de- 
cline from last year’s figure of $282 million 
—about the same as the March predic- 
tion. 

@ Residential: somewhat less than the 
March estimate of $870 million. Last year: 
$905 million. 

@ Non-residential, public and private: at 
least a 20 per cent decline from the 1937 
total of $1,150 million—a more bullish 
prediction than made in March. 
@Composite of these four categories: 
about 15 per cent below the 1937 level 
of approximately $2,937 million—an im- 
provement of 44% per cent over the March 
estimate, representing the net effect on 
Building of the pump-priming program 
over and above that previously predicted. 


BUILDING 


MANHATTAN LANDLORD. The 
New York Central Railroad Company 
with local realty assessed at $307,000,000, 
exclusive of special franchise valuations, 
has for years dominated Manhattan’s list 
of leading real estate owners. Of late it has 
also dominated Manhattan’s real estate 
advertisers. 

Plagued by both Depression and Re- 
cession, distressed operators of buildings 
erected in the hey-days on _ property 
owned by the railroad near its Grand 
Central Terminal have been dumping 
their holdings back upon the lessor. Result 
is that today a real estate subsidiary of 





New York’s Central Residential Zone 


the New York Central is landlord of seven 
top-flight apartments, hotels, and apart- 
ment-hotels, prospective landlord of four 
others. Together they total $43,905,000 in 
assessed value, read like a page from 
some socialite’s address book: The Mar- 
guery, The Barclay, Park Lane, Hotel 
Chatham and 270, 277, 300, 320, 340, 
400 and 420 Park Avenue. 

Unique in real estate advertising has 
been the promotion of the eleven buildings 
as a group cleverly dubbed “New York’s 
Central Residential Zone” by the adver- 
tising triumvirate of Kelly, Nason & Win- 
sten, Inc., better known as agents for 
Grace Line and Ruppert’s beer. Another 
salient feature of the program is free dis- 
tribution of 25,000 vest-pocket guides to 
the zone. Also the brainchild of President 
John C. Kelly and his advertising col- 
leagues, this 64-page guide is jammed with 
floor plans and rentals of typical suites, 
smallest of which is one room and bath 
for $1,000 a year. Largest: sixteen rooms 
and six baths for $8,400. Measuring the 
program’s success are the hundreds of 
inquiries which have been received, some 
from Europe, one via the China Clipper 
from Hawaii. Other measurements: sub- 
stantial increases in occupancy. 


THE 


BOUQUETS. While the so ind and 
fury of professional debates wage over the 
ethics of self-advertising, at least one many. 
facturer has stepped in and done « Mspicu- 
ous and consistent horn-blowing for his 
pet profession. Thus, Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. is due bouquets from the nation’s 
architects for sponsoring an advertising 
campaign wherein the architect holds the 
spot-light. With such phrases as “Mr 
Architect, please measure us for a home” 
and “Consult an architect when you build: 
he’s a doctor of better building,” L. 0. F. 
persists with some much-needed public 
education, boosts the architects and, with 
restraint and indirection, itself. 


EARNINGS. Red figures dotted the 
books of many a manufacturer of building 
materials as the first installment of their 
slim earnings for the first quarter of 1938 
was published. In greater or less degree, 
they all offered testimony of the effects of 
the Recession on building. Leader of the 
“in the red” parade was U.S. Steel which 
followed up 1937’s first quarter profit of 
$28,561,533 with a loss of $1,292,151 in 
1938. Though unable to better last year’s 
figures, manufacturers of electrical equip- 
ment fared best, with General Electric 
earning $7,075,739 in 1938's first quarter 
as compared with $11,626,408 in the like 
period of 1937; Westinghouse shows earn- 
ings of $2,031,230 for this year as com- 
pared with $5,341,512 for last. Standing 
out like a dollar among pennies is the re- 
port of Owens-Illinois Glass; but it covers 
the twelve months ending March 31, is 
therefore not comparable with the others. 


Quarter ending March 31 19388 1937 
Acme Steel .. % 969 $% 1,094,941 
Air Reduction 795,590 1,950,939 
Allegheny Steel 194,394* 551,054 
American Cyanamid 94,077 1,364,640 
American Radiator & 

Standard Sanitary 659,597* 1,648,624 
American Rolling Mill 197,310* 2,320,916 
Bethlehem Steel 994,908 8,293,833 
Certain-teed Products 189,588* 7,016 
General Electric 7,075,739 11,626,408 
Inland Steel 923,076 5,008,774 
Johns-Manville 239,475* 1,021,918 
Jones & Laughlin 

Steel 1,269,725* 1,982,394 
Minneapolis-Honeywell _17,410* 406,468 
National Gypsum ... 112,176 172,915 
National Steel . 1,088,636 5,695,819 
Otis Elevator 798,113 1,306,993 
Owens-Illinois Glass 7,646,782! - 1,046,984" 
Reliance Mfg. 175,377* 190,742 
Revere Copper & Brass 879,659* 1,414,712 
Ruberoid 193,759* 132,555 
Stone & Webster 72,328 200,979 
U. S. Gypsum 688,348 1,411,622 
U. S. Steel 1,292,151" 28,561,533 
Westinghouse 2,031,230 5,341,512 
Wheeling Steel 531,035* 1,308,807 
Yale & Towne 5,096 390,425 
Youngstown Sheet & 

Tube 139,529* 4,886,019 
*__Net loss 
1_Year ending March $1 
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WALL COVERING 


The architects who specialize on theatres know 
that some highly modern and theatrical doors are 
possible in Formica, just as subdued and incon- 
spicuous effects may also be obtained. 






The material has been extremely popular for: 
theatre doors and for lobby wall covering in 
theatres, and several of the leading chains are 
using it nearly everywhere they modernize. The 
widest range of colors with inlays in one color over 
another, or in metal, make striking effects possible. 


And Formica stands the gaff. It takes hard wear 
and is so inert chemically that it has a stout 
resistance to staining or discoloration of any 
kind. Get the facts before you specify doors 
or wall covering for public places. 


THE FORMICA INSULATION CO. 
4620 SPRING GROVE AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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CONSULT AN 
ARCHITECT WHEN YOU 
BUILD ---- HES A 


Lethe off Bator 


When you plan to build, see your 
architect first—his cooperation will 
protect your investment and his 
lanning will assure your family’s 
tter living for many yearsto come. 
Architectural skill today applies an 
entirely new conception of plan- 
ning and design to home building. 
Before your architect touches his 
drafting board, he studies the needs 
of your family—and the way they 
work as well as play. Then, know- 
ing those needs, he molds sound 
planning with good materials, 
erected by a dependable builder to 
give you yourhome—aneconomical, 
practical and more livable home. 
Glass, age-old though it is, used 
in new forms is the keynote of the 
modern home. You'll find it bring- 
ing nature’s vistas into your home 
po | flooding rooms with cheer and 
sunlight through picture windows 
—brightening out-of-the-way cor- 
ners, increasing the apparent size 
of rooms—on table-tops—and in 
kitchen and bath its polished, color- 
ful beauty makes walls and ceiling 
asclean and shiny as yourtableware. 
Again, employ the modern trium- 
virate of better building—a Skilled 
Architect—Good Materials—and a 
Dependable Builder. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS 
COMPANY... TOLEDO, OHIO 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD (ge) CLALIT GLASS 
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S. H. Kress Co., East Orange, New Jersey, E. F. Sibbert, 
Architect, Virginia Black Serpentine used for bulkheads 
seven years ago. 





Another of the outstanding modern shops in East 
Orange on which Virginia Black Serpentine was used. 


One of the new shopping centers of New Jersey. Virginia Black Serpentine used on most of the buildings in the photo. 





Seven-year-old installation has 
influenced jobs right and left! 


Seven years ago, Virginia Black Serpentine was used for the 
bulkheads in the Kress Store, East Orange, N. J., shown to the 
left and also in photo above. Since then, on the same block with 
the Kress Store, this natural quarried stone has been used for 
the following stores: Peck & Peck (shown lower left), Slater’s, 
Black, Starr & Frost-Gorham, and Ethel Klein, Sportswear. 

The group of shops in the foreground of the picture above 
has just been completed. Six hundred feet of Virginia Black 
Serpentine was used for bulkheads and panelling. These shops 
are typical of the many in other cities for which this durable 
black stone has been chosen. 

For example, Harmon National Real Estate Corporation 
selected this material for the building at William and Prospect 
Streets, East Orange, and also used it for bulkheads and pilas- 
ters on 32 Church St., Montclair, N. J. Experience has shown 
that Virginia Black Serpentine will stand up almost indefi- 
nitely, so that economy as well as color is in its favor. 

We will be glad to send you a set of samples, conveniently 
boxed, showing the range of stone, including mottled dark blues 
and greens from the Alberene Quarries at Schuyler, Virginia. 
Alberene Stone Corporation of Virginia, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Sales offices in principal cities. 


Virginia Black 
SERPENTINE 
FROM THE ALBERENE QUARRIES 
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CURTIS WOODWORK ON PARADE 


For over 72 years Curtis Woodwork has been an honored 


name in architectural circles 
This year Curtis and Dwight James Baum, F.A.1.A 


TT ee led ane dl: eee le eed 
——— ¢ 


a : : e? ; = S ment of an entirely new line of charming woodwork— 
Curlis.Compuntes Sete UINCAM. , MPS RES EEE 


Other Curtis Products — Silentite Doubie- stairways, exquisite cabinets and trim 

Hung and Casement Windows + Exterior and The new 1938 Curtis Woodwork also includes 
Interior Doors + Frames + Trim + Moldings 
Panel Work + Kitchen Cabinets - Cabinet Work 


a A Stairwoys + Shutters + Screens + Storm Doors circle sash called “‘Rotovent an improved 
Tt RTI and Windows + Garage Doors + Mitertite Door Ee 2 " “Er = Caitic in j 
and Window Trim. Sold Throughout the basementsas on orcourse urtis maxes 
WOOOWORK Country by Reliable Dealers. the Silentite Casement Windew ond 


stylish shutters, a new type weather-stripped 


Here's a handy coupon to bring you full details Silentite, America's favorite 
on the items that interest you most. devble-huin window 


Curtis Companies Service Bureau, Dept. AF-6W, Clinton, lowa 


Please send me information on your 1938 woodwork styles by Dwight 
James Baum) Other Curtis Woodwork Silentite Window () 
Silentite Casement 
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Do your store fronts 


> 

fine on Paper 
.) Se —but disappoint you 

when they’re BUILT? 


RE they exactly like your de- terials or inferior workmanship . . . 

signs? Thoroughly ‘satisfac- or both. For these are the vital fac- 

tory in every respect? Or do they _ tors which must be right if you are 

fall just a little below your expecta- to get ideal execution of the ideas 
tions . . . seem, somehow, to lack you visualized on your board, 









Here is a modern Pittco 


Steve Front & a ae . cy the unity and harmony you thought Hundreds of architects have 
po cette P. Katz, in- they'd have? solved the problem of good ma- 


stalled by Contractor P. A. 


If the finished jobs don’t do jus- _ terials, properly installed by stand- 
Sarubbi. 


tice to your designs, chancesare the ardizing on Pittco Store Front 

fault lies either in inferior ma- Products in their specifications. ’ 
Manufactured by a pioneer in store 

front construction, they represent 

the finest quality in glass, paint 

and metal. They bring your ideas 

to life, just the way you pictured 

them ... because they are meant to 

be used together for the creation of 
unified harmonious store fronts. 

Further, the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company maintains skilled 
crews of workmen throughout the 
country, specially trained to install 
Pittco Products properly. And thus, 
you can be sure that when you put 
up a Pittco Front, you're getting 
quality products, properly in- 
stalled. 

We urge you to sign and mail the 
coupon ... today... for your copy 
of our book which contains facts, 
figures and photographs of actual 
Pittco jobs everywhere. We believe 
you'll find it helpful. 


Feige sare 


TORE one 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Compare, 
2286A Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, P. 


= P | a. * S B U RG H * fh. ) Piease send me, without obligation, your 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY aaah Bow Pe 





Name... 

Makers of WALLHIDE PAINT - WATERSPAR ENAMEL AND VARNISH - SUN-PROOF — 

PAINT - FLORHIDE - POLISHED PLATE GLASS - MIRRORS - PENNVERNON Street... 

WINDOW GLASS + DUPLATE SAFETY GLASS - PITTCO STORE FRONT METAL City _State_ 


Distributors of PC GLASS BLOCKS and CARRARA STRUCTURAL GLASS = =— '_~.-~-------- pbinasdeonveasce : 
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DAY ||. KELHAM (DECEASED) 111. ARCHITECTURAL COMMISSION AND STAFF EXECUTIVES 


PACIFIC PAGEANT 


In 1933 when San Francisco’s $121,000,000 
worth of bridges was assured the neces- 
sity of celebrating their completion was 
obvious, and the Bridge Celebration 
Founding Committee was formed. Soon 
exploratory flights of the Clipper Ships 
promised a “bridge” that surpassed in sig- 
nificance the steel-webbed spans then build- 
ing. Bridges ceased to be the center of 
celebration; the Bridge Celebration Found- 
ing Committee became the San Francisco 
Bay Exposition, determined to hold the 
“Golden Gate International Exposition, a 
Pageant of the Pacific.” 

Designated by Congress as “America’s 
Official World’s Fair of the West in 1939,” 
36 foreign nations and 28 States will par- 
ticipate, 20,000,000 attend during the Fair's 
run from February 18 to December 2. 


Carl Wallen 


Roberts 4 Roberts 


’ 


ie weep 


More than most, San Francisco’s Fair will appear as a super-fantasy, a shrewd and inevitable result o 
the influences of many nations bordering the Pacific with a dash of Hollywood for good measure. Conscious of the 
competition of New York’s “World of Tomorrow” smart Pacific Fair-makers daily draw inspiration from the 
glamorous Golden Gate for their ‘‘Never-Never Land.” {, Northern terminus of the mile-long main 
south esplanade, Court of the Hemispheres and Theater of the Sky. 2, Main entrance towers, each 
with a formalized elephant, complete with howdah from which will rise illuminated vapor. 3. 
gardens and Court of the Moon; beyond, the 400-foot Tower of the Sun. 


l. Executive Vice President Coj 
J. Franklin Bell, Vice Presi. 
dent and Director of Works 
William Peyton Day. Ii, Archi- 
tectural Commission Chairmas 
the late George w. Kelham 
Il. Architectural Commission 
and staff executives. Clock. 
wise: Director of Color | E 
Stanton (left foreground) ; Tim. 
othy Pflueger, Ernest £. Weihe 
Lewis Hobart, Arthur Brows. 
Jr., Director of Architecture i 
Department of Works Edward 
Frick and William Merchant 


Gabriel Moulin 


Major problem facing the architects was one of protection from summer trade-winds, mastered by the simple 
expedient of building the Fair as a walled city, open only on the lee side. 


Gabriel Moulin 
f combining 


crowned 
The sunken 
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(Continued on page 12) 
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HE kitchen has been promoted! It is no longer a ” 





room just intended for cooking. Of course, Mrs. 





America today wants a livable, humanized kitchen: and ' 
besides, she may want a place to iron, or perhaps she 
likes the convenience of a breakfast bar. 
‘deol The Crane Kitchen Queen Sink well deserves its title—“ America’s finest sink.” 3 . 3 : 
Every bit of space is efficiently utilized in this sink. The large compartments make But in making the kitchen pleasant and homelike— 
dishwashing easy; and the depressed drainboard prevents water surging over the th 5 I 7 flici The 
rim. Comfort angle supply panel keeps controls out of the way, yet right at the 1e€re must be no sacrifice in efficient arrangement. Me 
finger tips when wanted. Recessed center panel permits correct posture. floor plan should be considered from the standpoint of 
saving steps, and all materials used must serve the fune- 
Crane Co. has made a tional need for which they are intended, most effectively. 
comprehensive study of ; —— . . 
basic bathroom types In the sink, for example, it is possible to emphasize the 
d fi . . : ‘ ° 
ont ere eovenap color scheme for the kitchen, making this room as bright 
ments, as well as color 
effects obtainable in and interesting as any in the house. For Crane Porce- 


standard materials. All 
this information is con- 
tained in the Crane 
Bathroom Planner—a 
wealth of practical bath- 
room planning infor- 
mation immediately 
available to architects. 


lain Enamel Sinks come in a wide variety of colors as 
well as in black and white. Then, too, any client will be 





more than pleased with the beauty of gleaming porce- 





lain enamel—so easy to clean and keep clean. That 





smooth, lustrous surface never shows a trace of stains or 





fingerprints and, as the years roll by, the surface of a 









Perfected automatic Crane sink remains bright and shining. 

heating for coal, oil or ‘ . ‘ . ; 

gas is offered by the If you are interested in making kitchens gayer, drop into 
Crane line of heating the nearest Crane Branch and see how well Crane’s new- 
products, each designed : . aS tap 

for maximum efficiency _ est. sinks, in these modern colors, will fit into your plans. 





and economy. 
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VALVES «+ FITTINGS 
PIPE + PLUMBING 
HEATING + PUMPS 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


NATION. WIDE SERVICE THROUGH 134 BRANCHES AND MORE THAN 500 WHOLESALERS 





(Continued from page 10) 


Joseph J. Steinmetz 


Architects Harry Parker, Edmund Gilchrist, Roy Banwell 
and William Heyl Thompson (standing) with Assistant 
Director Frank Watson and Director W. Pope Barney. 


QUAKER HOUSING 


Earty in March 142 Philadelphia archi- 
tects divided into 16 different groups, went 
feverishly to work. Incentive for such mass 
industry was Philadelphia Housing Au- 


Sanhorn 


Florida Southern’s Spivey and Renegade Wright. 
WRIGHT AND CENTER 


“Texas rolling prairie needs a house—a 
house with modern sense and idea of space 
—above all, airy. ... The breadths of vista 
down there are inspiring.” So said famed 
Frank Lloyd Wright in the January Forum 
devoted exclusively to his works. 

“No real Florida form has been pro- 


thority’s two-part competition for its first 
project under USHA. To the group headed 
by W. Pope Barney went first place in the 
projected low-rent housing development. 
Placed second was the group headed by 
Walter T. Karcher and consisting of George 
H. Bickley, Duffield Ashmead, Jr., J. Roy 
Carroll, Jr., Clarence De Armond, Morton 
Keast and Livingston Smith. 

The Barney plan calls for 336 units total- 
ing 1,276 rooms, consists of three-room 
two-story flats and four- and five-room 
two-story houses. Estimated cost of con- 
struction is $2,000,000, land an additional 
$300,000. 

Significant in the competition was the 
two-part idea. Open to groups consisting 
of five or more local architects, competitors 
were rated on both qualifications and on 
plans submitted, each part valued equally. 
To rate the qualification questionnaires a 
general meeting was held and a joint Com- 
mittee appointed consisting of Chairman 
C. C. Zantzinger, Arthur H. Brockie, 
George S. Koyl, Howell L. Shay and Geor- 
gina P. Yeatman. Rating the competition 
drawings was a jury consisting of John A. 
Holabird, Clarence S. Stein and Charles Z. 
Klauder. 


duced. Most of you here have built just 
as you built back home. . . . I shall be 
very proud indeed to give the Foundation 
fresh form, a Florida form.” So said self- 
styled renegade Wright last month after 
being selected to design the new $1,000,000 
E. Stanley Jones educational foundation to 
be established on the campus of Florida 
Southern College at Lakeland. 

Like many another small U.S. college, 
Florida Southern (average enrollment 1,- 
000) has long looked forward to the day 
when it would gain nation-wide recogni- 
tion. The day arrived, predicted President 
Ludd M. Spivey: “Lakeland will become 
the architectural center of the south.” 

Units of the foundation will include an 
administration building, library, chapel, 
little theater, art center, conservatory of 
music and science laboratories. Tentative 
plans call for a series of low buildings, 
connected by courts, spreading down the 
slope to the lake, where a swimming pool 
is to be constructed. Estimated cost is 
$500,000. 

In addition to Architect Wright’s newest 
commission, rumor has it that he is busier 
than ever on a 100-house project in the 
West, several houses in Arizona, and a 
guest house addition to the Kaufmann 
estate at Bear Run, Pa. 


THE 


Underwood & Underwoni 
Ladies’ Home Journal’s New York Editor Mar 
Cookman and Housing Advocates Eleanor Roose. 
velt and Stewart McDonald. 


HOUSES FOR THE MIDDLE-THIRD 


“Tr seems to me that one of the most valy. 
able things which can be done is to stud) 
the building of homes for people of moder 
ate means... .” With this statement Mr 
Franklin D. Roosevelt officially launched 
Ladies’ Home Journal’s $7,500 prize na- 
tional small house competition, hoped to 
stimulate production of better houses for 
American’s great “middle-thir@™ ad- 
visers whose rules competitors will have 
to meet are Columnist General Hug) 
Johnson and FHAdministrator Stewar! 
McDonald. Basic requirements of the com- 
petition are: 1) the judicious enclosure oi 
the greatest amount of usably convenient 
living space within the cubage limitation, 
2) a type of construction generally familiar 
to builders throughout the country.Open to 
all architects and draftsmen, complete de- 
tails are available from the program printed 
in the May Forum or from Ladies’ Home 
Journal’s Architectural Editor John Cush- 
man Fistere, 1270 6th Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


PNEUMATIC CONSTRUCTION 
Tent poles will become museum objects if 
this novel exhibit seen at London’s recen! 
Fourth National Camping and Open-Alt 
Exhibition is popularly received by sports 
men. Quickly inflated corner air tubes elim- 
inate the use of tent poles, possible injury 
from collapse. Lack of rigid supporting 
members makes for compactness in packing 
and transporting. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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“THAT'S ONE REASON WHY 
WE SPECIFIED 
TELEPHONE CONDUIT” 


Wall insulation, fire stops, and many modern building 
materials make it impossible to “‘fish”’ wiring through 
finished walls. Built-in conduit (a simple pipe) allows 
for future telephone wiring without exposed wire runs, 
without piercing walls and floors. Your telephone com- 


pany’s “‘Architects’ Service” will gladly help plan it. 





“The Mayor” by Sculptor Warren Wheelock. 


(Continued from page 12) 


International News 


EXHIBIT AL FRESCO 


MANHATTAN’S mid-town district took on 
some of the atmosphere of Montparnasse 
last month as non-profit making Sculptors 
Guild opened its first outdoor exhibit. Rep- 
resenting the works of 46 artists, approxi- 
mately 96 sculptures were displayed 
against an impressive background of sky- 
scrapers, included works in marble, bronze, 
terra cotta, plaster and wood, ranged in 
subject from heroic human figures to small 
animal forms. Of unusual interest and 
partly accounting for the record attendance 
of more than 1,600 visitors daily were dem- 


International News 
SWAN SONG 
Suaccy-MaNeD George Grey Barnard, 
“America’s most monumental sculptor,” 
died April 24 at the age of 74. Uncompleted 
in his deserted powerhouse studio, but with 
willed provision for its ultimate execution, 
remains his colossal epic of the futility of 
war, “Rainbow Arch.” Ironic that his 


“Drafted” by Anita Weschler. 


Gehr-Laytha Photos 
“Family” by Marion Walton. 


onstrations by exhibiting artists of model- 
ing, carving, finishing and coloring. 

That impressions would vary regarding 
the exhibit’s artistic value was to be ex- 
pected. That Honorary Sponsor Mayor La 
Guardia would candidly express his own 
views of the show was also to be expected. 
Said New York’s “Little Flower”: “When 
it comes to art I’m just a Liberty Leaguer. 
If that’s a bird, I’m Hitler. There are two 
classes of people who don’t understand 
modern art—those who don’t understand it 
and admit it, and those who don’t under- 
stand it.” 


death occurred on the eve of dedication of 
famed Metropolitan Museum’s new me- 
dieval branch, The Cloisters, housed there- 
in as lasting tribute to his zealous efforts at 
cultural enrichment, are more than 600 
pieces from his world famous Gothic col- 
lection. Purchased in 1925 by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and presented together 
with land and building funds to New 
York’s Metropolitan Museum, cloisters 
from five French abbeys form the nucleus 
of the new structure, the work of Boston 
Architect Charles Collens of Allen, Collens 
& Willis. 


NOT WORTH A NICKEL 

Worrtn $1,000 to prize-winner Felix Schlag 
was his design for the new Jefferson nickel 
according to economists worth only three 
and one-half cents to all others, compared 
to the value of its buffalo predecessor whey 
first issued 25 years ago. Selected from 
among 390 entries Sculptor Schlag’s design 
lacks only final approval by U.S. Treasury 
Department before going to mint. 


John Beinert 
For a New York Children’s Hospital a wood carving 
by Metropolitan Life’s Winner. 


AMERICAN FAMILY SCULPTOR 


Wut. less fortunate sculptors were exhib- 
iting al fresco a few blocks away, Thomas 
G. Lo Medico was winning famed Metro 
politan Life’s open competition for a three- 
figure group symbolizing the average Amer- 
ican family. The heroically sized sculpture, 
executed in plaster, will dominate Metro- 
politan Life’s exhibit at New York's 
World’s Fair, may later be executed in 
bronze or marble and placed in a perms 
nent location. Stated Sculptor Lo Medico: 
“TI am partially indebted to the Federal Art 
Project for the freedom from economie 
pressure which is necessary to an artist 
and encourages him to do his best work.” 


Courtesy, Metropolitan Museum Art 


To Metropolitan Museum a twentieth century branch for fifteenth century Cloisters. 
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(Continued on page 58) 
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with CONCRETE 


SIT Stee ote Moho MLMLioM Tl Eat mT Tele Matis 
concrete. For concrete’s distinctive eye-appeal is an asset 
that is only a little less tangible than the durability -and 
low maintenance advantages of this modern material 
Gera ie cee ol sol Dane M ol Mata) tell lial 


structural and architectural functions in one economical 


material. Walls and ornament, frame and floors are cast 
as a firesafe unit that defies time and decay. 

Your architect or engineer will show you how concrete 
can stretch your building dollars. Or let one of our engi- 
neers call. Write for free booklet, ‘Architectural Concrete 


Tevamete] Msi") Collate am 


erst Lal ike leat furnish plans or designs; 
that is the function of the architect or engineer, 
whom we.are glad to assist when requested. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A6-7, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A National Organization to Improve 
and Extend the Uses of Concrete 
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SARCHITECT 
JOHN ¢ A JST IN 
and FREDERIGK M. ASHLEY 
LOS ANGELES? E€ALIFORNIA 
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Photograph by Starrett Studios, Los Angeles, California 


cree BAR-Z-PA RTITIONS 
Protect the Beauty of Plastered Walls 


The selection of Steelcrete Bar-Z-Partitions for the interior plastered walls of 
the Griffith Observatory is further significant proof of the superior crack-pre- 
venting qualities of this system of partition construction. Bar-Z-Studs provide a 
rigid support that will not split, swell or warp. When used with Bar-X-Lath— 
the reinforced Diamond Mesh Lath with twin welded bars running the length 
of each sheet—they provide an ideal base for plastering. Ask for a copy of the 
new Steelcrete Bar-Z-Partition catalog. 
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WATER SPRAYS within the mills increased the 
humidity but made the workers more uncom- 
fortable and less productive. Man is a “heat 
machine.” 


all go 
rere. 
ger. 
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THE COMPANY tried out a Water-cooled Roof. 
The roof was covered with water. Building 
was cooler. Humidity was easier to maintain. 
Static electricity was reduced. 


e keeping UP 


bl 
A TEXTULE MILL was having sm nf heat. When 


the humidity in sum 
the moisture content 0 
below certain 
decreases and bre 
when the humidity 
: 
tricity builds uP 
them to repel each other 
yidually. This further w 
and increases the quantity 


AN INACTIVE MAN gives off about 400 B.T.U. per 
hour. A man working gives off 1,000 B.T.U. 
When temperature and humidity are high, per- 
spiration does not evaporate. 


aa Sata ale Nils ee 


THE IMPORTANT thing is to make sure that the 
roof can withstand continual exposure to 
water and sunshine, without deterioration of 
the roofing. 


mer peak 
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limits, the strength of the fibers 
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THE HEAD of this mill saw an announcement about 
a Koppers Water-cooled roof. “Flat-roofed build- 
ings kept cooler.” “Sun's rays deflected.” “Heat 
dissipated by evaporation of roof water.” 


KOPPERS ROOFS of Coal Tar Pitch have been con- 
tinually under water for years. One Koppers 
Roof on a textile mill has been exposed to 
water for 13 years. Itisin good condition today. 


KOPPERS PRODUCTS 

Koppers Roofing ... Waterproofing ... Dampproofing ... Bituminous-base 
Paints ... American Hammered Piston Rings . . . Fast's Self-aligning 
Couplings .. . Platework .. . Tanks . . . Cast Iron and Steel Pipe 

Gas, Air, Water, Tar Valves ... D-H-S Bronze Castings .. . Iron Cast- 
ings ... Western Fire Hydrants ... Locomotive Packing ... Creosote 
Oil ... Treated Timber, Lumber and Piling . . . Materials-Handling 
Equipment .. . Tarmac Paving Materials ...Coal ...Coke...Gas... 
Disinfectants ... Insecticides ... Deodorants ... Pipe ... Weed Killers 

... Tar Acids .. . Light Oils . . . Naphthalene 


Koppers Water-cooled Roofs can also help speed up 
prod uction by making working temperatures more bearable 

.- Dy preventing variations in expansion and contraction 
of materials in process of manufacture . . . by reducing 
materials spoilage . .. and in many other ways. 


Tell is what the conditions are in your plant, or let us have 
a Koppers Roofing Engineer call on you. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, Tar and Chemical Division, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Tiexwood 


[WOOD IN FACILE FORM] 


--- the modern way of 


creating fime interiors 


Today’s design tempo is well expressed by the studios 
of the nation-wide broadcasting chains. It is logical, 
therefore, that so many of them are treated with Flex- 
wood, because Flexwood is the modern way of creating 
interiors when the luxury of wood is desired. 

Station WHAM, Cleveland, designed by The Austin 
Co. and A. W. Clark of National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, has lobby walls of Ribbon Prima Vera and Lace- 
wood Flexwood. Aluminum has been used effectively 


for trim, stair railings, etc. 


The popular flush wall treatment shown is made pos- 
sible by Flexwood, which is thin wood in its natural 
form and figure, mounted on cloth, and made flexible 
for direct application to existing surfaces, flat or curved. 
Form, figure, color . . . all the elements of design . . 
are at the instant command of today’s designer who 
creates in Flexwood; and the ease and speed of appli- 
cation keep costs well within the limits of the average 
budget. Samples of Flexwood and complete data will 
be sent gladly. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, 103 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Flexwood, Plywood, Armorply, and kindred products 













See that the insulation you choose 
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meets all these requirements. 


EFFICIENCY: (“K”’ factor .27) Kim- 
sul is made of wood fibres whose 
natural high resistance to heat is in- 
creased by interweaving, creping, 
and laminating. 
9 FLEXIBILITY: Pliant as cloth, Kim- 
sul can be tucked snugly into odd 
spaces, around windows, electric 
wires, etc. 
3 PERMANENCE: Processed with as- 
phalt and non-toxic chemicals, 
Kimsul is highly resistant to fire, ver- 
min and moisture. 
4 NON-SETTLING: Kimsul stays put. 
It will not shred, sift, nor pack 
down is unaffected by settling of 
walls, or vibrations. 
5 LIGHTNESS: 1,000 square feet of 
Kimsul weigh only 131.5 pounds. 


It adds practically no structural load 
to a house. 


PROPER THICKNESS: Kimsul's one- 

inch thickness provides maximum 
returns in comfort and fuel savings 
for the money invested. 


7 No WASTE: Every square inch can 
be used. Odd pieces can be em- 
ployed as caulking. 


EASE OF HANDLING AND INSTALL- 
ING: Kimsul is extremely light and 
is made the right width to fit between 
studs... no cutting or fitting needed. 


EXPANDABILITY: An important 
Kimsul feature which speeds up 
work and reduces installation costs. 


"Reg. U.S. & Can. Pat. Oft 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION (Kimsul Division), Neenah, Wis. 
— 2 Established 1872 
NEV. YORK, 192 East 42nd Street + CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue 
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provides a 
snug job...saves hours | 
of cutting and fitting 


; 
: 
These photographs show the remarkable flexibility and | 
. 
: 
| 







softness of Kimsul* and demonstrate how it reduces in- 
stallation time and costs. Kimsul can be tucked behind 
wires and piping . .. molded to the shape of off-size open- 
and packed into cracks 







ings ... pulled over corners... 
around door and window frames without special meas- 






uring, Cutting, or joining. 





Such flexibility makes Kimsul one of the soundest 
answers yet developed to the problem of reducing the 
cost of installing a tight job of insulation. Even more 
significant .. . of making a job which will stay tight! For i 
the self-same quality of flexibility which makes Kimsul 
conform automatically to the exact shape of new walls 
enables it to conform, without packing down or pulling 
away from the studs, to the shape those walls will assume 
after they have dried out, warped, and settled. 













eet eee a : 


To anyone responsible for the cost or efficiency of an 
insulating job, the savings and lasting satisfaction which 
Kimsul offers are of vital importance. Get full informa- 
tion on Kimsul today. 
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WINTER 


SUN-HEAT ON VERTICAL WALLS 


WALLS 
FACING 


NONE NORTH 3a: ZY 


SUMMER 


TERRE oo MEME REIL 
LL TERE TY TE TE HE TE TE om MTL 
TERE HE vo EE HEMET 


Each symbol equals 250 Btu. per sq. ft. per day 


Solid symbols average per day (data for New York City) 


+ Outline symbols: maximum on perfectly clear days; 42° N. Latitude 


ORIENTATION FOR SUNSHINE 


Orientation is not a new topic, but the developments of 
the past few years have given it new importance. In summer 
air conditioning, solar radiation entering buildings through 
walls and windows has been found to figure largely in the 
calculation of heat-load, difficult to exclude by ordinary 
means, and to vary widely according to the direction in 
which a wall or window faces. In modern architecture, the 
use of larger glass areas, often with disastrous results in 
terms of heating bills, has led to the realization that these 
may be avoided only if windows are faced so as to receive a 
generous portion of winter sunshine. The experience thus 
gained, in combination with the intensified research and the 
design freedom provided by large-scale projects which has 
characterized this period, has resulted in a quickened inter- 
est in the subject and the accumulation of new and valuable 
data. 

Recent progress in orientation research may be said to date 
from the excellent and comprehensive report of the Com- 
mittee on Orientation of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, published in the R. I. B. A. Journal of Septem- 


18 








ber, 1932. Prior to the appearance of this report, articles 
on orientation were concerned largely with various ingenious 
ways to find the angle of the sun at different times of the 
day and year, and only incidentally with reasons why any- 
one should care to do so. Since its appearance, preoccupation 
with sunshine has been more constructive. The British 
report paved the way with its computation of the number 
of hours of sunshine received per day on walls of various 
aspects, introducing for the first time a quantitative factor 
into the discussion. The American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers carried this a step further—so far 
as summer sunshine was concerned—with their measure- 
ments of the amount of sun-heat, expressed in Btu. per 
hour, falling on different walls. A German architect, mathe- 
matically inclined, showed that at the same density per 
acre, more families could be given satisfactory sunshine 
conditions in tall buildings than in low, figured out the 
maximum density per acre at various building heights 
which would permit the maintenance of such conditions 
in Berlin. The word Insolation came into general use. 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Leading Architects 


decide where to use 
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Example by... HOLABIRD & ROOT. 


@ Here is a simple procedure that will 
make it easy for you to select the right 
materials. 

First, get the complete facts regard- 
ing probable corrosive conditions in 
the structure—then review the per- 
formance records of different mate- 
rials under similar conditions. We'll 
help you on both. 

When this study is completed, you 
will find that a large number of services 
are corrosive. In many of these wrought 


Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe for corrosive 


services and Byers Steel Pipe for your other requirements 


JUNE - 1938 





iron has repeatedly proved its longer 
life and economy, and for them 
you will want to choose this durable 
material. 

That is what Holabird & Root did 
in the Chicago Daily News Building, 
(illustrated above). They used Byers 
Wrought Iron Pipe for hot and cold 
water, soil, vent, 
downspout, and 
drinking water 
piping. Feel free 


BYERS 


. Chicago Architects 


to call on us for assistance in making o 
corrosion study on any of your current 
projects. Just write the location and o 
brief description to our Engineering Ser- 
vice Department. Also ask for our new 
booklet “Wrought Iron for Piping Sys- 
tems.” A. M. Byers Co. Est. 1864. Pitts- 
burgh, Boston, NewYork, Philadelphia, 
Washington, 
Chicago, St.Louis, 
Houston, Seattle, 
San Francisco. 


GENUINE 


WROUGHT IRON 


Tubular and Flat Rolled Products 
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COTANGENT DIAGRAMS. The three diagrams on this page may be used versa— 
to determine the approximate angle of the sun at different times of In ord 
the day and year at any point in the U.S., the exact angle on the 
30°, 40°, and 50° parallel of north latitude. Simply use an engineer’s = oo 
scale, 30 ft. to the inch, in the manner indicated in the picture below at amoun 
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with the edge of the scale passing Just under the hour mark in question 
(in the picture, 2 p.m., winter solstice) read the cotangent of the sun’s SOLAK 
altitude (or length of shadows) directly on the scale, the direction of a 
shadow on the protractor at the point where the edge of the scale passes In the 
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neaning the penetration of sunshine into buildings. At Columbia 
rpiversity s Town Planning Studio, a “Heliodon or sun-machine 
built, after the original developed by the Building Research 
sation of the R.1I. B.A. and on it models of various housing 
nrojects <tudied to determine the amount of sunshine penetration 
between buildings at various seasons of the year. 


was 


OBJECTIVES 

\J] or most of this was done with little agreement as to objectives, 
and as time went on the need for these became more and more 
sbvious. In Germany, thousands of post-War apartments had 
been built in long north-south rows according to the much- 
publicized “Zeilenbau” principle, whereas the studies at Columbia 
wemed to show that east-west rows were desirable. More recently, 
a joint committee on school planning of the A.I. A. and the 
\merican Standards Association found it desirable to withdraw 
their original recommendation that school buildings be run north 


and south, and—in a later report—straddle entirely the issue of 


orientation. 

This was mostly because the early proponents of plenty of sun- 
chine in buildings had done much to attribute to insolation virtues 
which it did not possess, but little to discover what its real advan- 
tages and disadvantages were. Sunshine in buildings was said to 
be beneficial to health and necessary for hygiene, when as a matter 
of fact it was neither, except in the special case of solaria for 
invalids. The very real wintertime advantage of solar heat-gain 
through favorably oriented windows was largely ignored, as was 
the even more important disadvantage of summer heat-gain 
through those unfavorably oriented. And over the whole question 
of sun-glare, these theorists drew a discreet veil. The only useful 
purpose which this kind of emotional thinking served was to 
demonstrate sunshine’s least mensurable attribute: the very real 
psychological need for it which most people feel. 

Full agreement as to solar orientation’s objectives is still to be 
reached. There is, however, a growing realization that insolation 
is a mixed blessing: that the advantages of plenty of sunshine in 
buildings in the wintertime are equaled, if not exceeded, by its 
disadvantages in the summer. Fortunately, it has been determined 
that—because those walls which receive a large amount of sun- 
shine in the winter receive much less in the summer, and vice 
versa—it is feasible to reach both objectives in the same solution. 
In order to see why this is true, and to understand how to do so, it 
is necessary to review briefly the factors which determine the 
amount of insolation through openings in walls of various aspects. 


SOLAR MECHANICS 


In the course of the earth’s rotation around the sun, its axis is 
sometimes inclined to a line connecting sun and earth, sometimes 
normal to such a line, sometimes inclined in the opposite direc- 
tion. The maximum amount of this inclination is about 2314°. At 
the spring and fall equinox, when its axis is normal to such a line, 
day and night over the greater part of the globe are exactly 12 
hours long, the sun rises at 6 a.m. due east and sets at 6 p.m. due 
west, and its altitude at noon is everywhere the reciprocal of 
latitude: 90°, or directly overhead, at the equator, 0° at the 
poles. A quarter of a year later, when the axis has reached its 
semiannual point of maximum inclination, the solstice, one end 
of the earth is turned 2314° towards the sun, the length of the 
day at that pole is 24 hours, and at intermediate points between 
the pole and equator—where the day is always 12 hours in length— 
the increase is proportionate. In the north temperate zone, the 
length of the day varies from about 9 hours in mid-winter to about 
15 hours in mid-summer, and its altitude at noon from about 25° 
to somewhat more than 70°. More important from the standpoint 
of orientation is the variation in its direction of rising and setting: 
from about 35° north of east and west in mid-summer to about 25° 
south in mid-winter, a difference of 60° at each end of the arc. 
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SOLAR MECHANICS. The angie of the earth’s axis to a line drawn 
from the sun varies constantly throughout the year, giving rise to 
wide variations in the sun’s apparent position. The amount of this 
variation in altitude at noon is always 47°, 2344° above and below the 
position at the equinox, which is everywhere the difference between 
latitude and 90°. 


The result of this variation in the sun’s altitude and the direction 
of its rising and setting is a seasonal variation of astonishing 
proportions in the amount of sunshine falling on vertical walls of 
various aspects. This was first disclosed by the Research Labora- 
tory of the A.S.H.V.E. in Pittsburgh, where actual measure- 
ments showed that on a perfectly clear August 1, sun-heat on 
walls facing east and west reached almost double the intensity of 
that on walls facing south: more than 200 Btu. per square foot 
per hour as compared with about 125 Btu. for south walls. 


A NEW MEASURE 


This device of measuring sunshine in terms of heat energy, origi- 
nated merely as a guide for air conditioning engineers in computing 
cooling loads, provided as well an excellent index for insolation. 
Heretofore the only quantitative index of insolation had been the 
sun-hour, a unit of measure which ignored variations in sunshine 
intensity, and—more important—the angle at which the sun’s 
rays impinged on the wall in question and therefore the extent 
of their penetration into the building through openings, and in 
addition made possible for the first time estimates of the economic 
results—in terms of heating and cooling costs—of good and bad 
orientation. 

The A.S.H. V.E. figures applied only to one season, and were in 
terms of a day—August 1—which did not indicate the maximum 
summer condition, which occurs at the June solstice. Realizing 
the value of extending this technique to the winter as well as the 
summer, the John B. Pierce Foundation, in a preliminary study 
of orientation made in 1936, compared the amount of sun-heat 
on walls of various aspects at the summer and winter solstice, from 
computations based on ten-year records of the New York Me- 
teorological Observatory. This study showed that while at the 
summer solstice east and west walls received, on perfectly clear 
days, nearly three times as much sun-heat per day as walls facing 
south, at the winter solstice this situation was almost exactly 
reversed, south walls receiving almost three times as much heat 
as those facing east and west, and further that south walls re- 
ceived more heat per day in mid-winter than did walls facing in 
any other direction at any other season of the year. 

All this is obviously the result of the wide variations in the direc- 
tion and altitude of the sun brought about by the mechanics of 
the solar system: the comparatively short arc and low altitude 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Sun heat on vertical walls, perfectly clear days, 42° north 
latitude. 





Because glass is transparent only to the heat radiated by 
bodies above about 500°, sun heat gets into buildings much 
easier than it gets out. As indicated in “g”, above, the 
greater part of the sun’s heat penetrates the glass, but 
that reradiated by bodies within the building which are 
warmed by its rays is stopped by the glass and does not 
get out again “g”. 





With the aid of the Cotangent Diagrams on page 20, it 
is possible to design hoods over windows in walis facing 
south which shut out all of the sunshine on the longest 
day of the year but obstruct none on the shortest day. 
As the seasons change, one condition will merge gradually 
into the other. 















ORIENTATION FOR SUNSuHiy, 





of the sun in mid-winter throwing most of its heat 0), «alls faci 
south or nearly so, and in a direction nearly norma! their 
face; the wide arc and high altitude of the sun in d-cumaer 
resulting in most of its heat falling on east and west \ alls in the 
morning and afternoon, and little on south walls at the middle 
of the day because of the oblique angle of its rays. 

These computations are for 42° north latitude, depend solely on 
mechanical variations of the position of the sun, apply therefore 
with equal precision to New York City, Pittsburgh, Salt Lake 
City, and Northern California. North of this line a somewhat 
greater total amount of summer sun-heat would be received, more 
on south walls, and a lesser amount of winter sun-heat, but again 
proportionately more on south walls. South of the line the Oppo- 
site would be true. In neither case, except in sub-tropical regions 
would the variation be great anywhere in the U.S. 

Because the seasonal change is slower near the solstices, more 
rapid near the equinox, the figures, while indicating maximum 
variations, apply more or less to the entire winter and summer 
season. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Thus throughout the U.S., on clear days, south walls are cop. 
siderably better than east or west walls from the solar orientation 
point of view, both for maximum insolation in winter and mini- 
mum insolation in summer; if you accept these criteria and con- 
cede their importance the inescapable conclusion is that large 
windows, and rooms in which sunshine is important, should 
wherever possible be located on the south side of buildings. Nor 
can it be argued that for the sake of getting some sunshine into 
all rooms, rows of buildings should face east and west, since in 
this way it is merely assured that there will be plenty of bad 
sunshine in all, good sunshine in none. 

There remains, however, one important flaw in this insolation 
picture: solar seasons anticipate actual climatic seasons by about 
a month, and this has the unfortunate effect of causing the month 
of May to correspond, from the insolation standpoint, with July, 
and April with August. This means that in order to guard against 
too much insolation in July and August, one must sacrifice desirable 
sunshine in April and May, or the reverse, unless some flexible 
means of control are employed. 

Another important consideration is the typical daily summer tem- 
perature variation found almost everywhere: it is usually much 
cooler in summer mornings than in the afternoons, sunlight and 
sun-heat consequently less objectionable, east walls and windows 
better than west for most purposes, particularly springtime 
morning use. 

Further work by the Pierce Foundation showed that what is true 
of insolation on perfectly clear days is even more true of average 
insolation over long periods, at least so far as New York City 
is concerned. Surprisingly enough, weather bureau records showed 
that the sun shone very nearly as often, and was just about as 
hot, in New York in the winter as in the summer, and this, 
coupled with its higher frequency around noon, had the effect 
of merely reenforcing the conclusions given above. Records showed 
that the sun shone somewhat more than half the time possible, 
was somewhat hotter in the afternoon than in the morning, and 
that the average number of perfectly clear days was almost as 
high in January as in June, highest in October. What is true of 
New York’s rather disagreeable climate is probably even more 
true in most other parts of the country. 

Thus the net effect of all these findings was not only to show that 
the southern quadrant is unquestionably best from the sunshine 
standpoint, and the west unquestionably the worst, but also to 
give for the first time figures as to how much worse and how much 
better these were. Results are summarized in the pictorial chart 
on page 18; a chart which architects, particularly those prone 
to use glass walls and windows of tremendous extent and those 
designing buildings for summer air conditioning, will do well 
to ponder. 
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CITY PLANNING: HOUSING, Vol. 3, by Werner Hegemany 
Edited by William W. Forster and Robert C. Weinberg. The Archi. 
tectural Book Publishing Co.. Inc.. New York. 162 
1,200 illustrations. 12 x 16. $13.75. 


pp.. about 


This volume concludes the work which was begun and outline: 
by Dr. Hegemann, and carried to completion by his associates 
after his death. Volumes one and two* dealt with the social 
historical, and political backgrounds of planning; aside from 
the value of their contents they were most interesting as jllys. 
trations of the planner’s growing realization of the decisiy: 
importance of non-technical factors in his work. Volume three 
shows the actual results of these factors in operation: not only 
does it present with unparalleled clarity and completeness , 
picture of the new community, but it indicates in a most in- 
pressive fashion the distinct cleavage, in both thinking and 
practice, between the planning of fifteen years ago and today. 


In 1922 “An Architect’s Handbook of Civic Art—The American 
Vitruvius” was published. Written by Dr. Hegemann and 
Elbert Peets, it was a prodigious work, an encyclopedia of town 
planning from the earliest periods to the present day. Chiefly 
concerned with the esthetics of city building, it expressed an 
attitude which has since been altered beyond recognition, an 
attitude which assumed that city planning meant fine avenues, 
tree-lined boulevards, reflecting pools, plazas, and a suitable 
assortment of monumental structures, placed for the best effect 
on the beholder. Just what has happened to that attitude in 
the few intervening years is well summed up in the editors 
preface: “Dr. Hegemann . . . was led to the realization that 
the purpose of planning must now be directed to the more 
specific ends of providing a better environment for all citizens 
of a community. He saw that, since the World War, the greatest 
progress has been made, and must continue to be made, in at 
least three important phases of urban life . . . communication 
recreation, and public housing.” The real subject of volume 
three is this new approach. 


One will look in vain for the old monumentality in this book, 
save in a few retrospective pictures of Washington. The stati 
pattern of classic planning has been ripped apart, and replaced 
by something which has the dynamic balance of a living organ- 
ism. Great trunk roads flowing uninterruptedly past housing 
developments spread and staggered to receive maximum light 
and air, public beaches serving 100,000 without crowding. 
greenbelt towns, ribbon towns, satellite towns: the outlines of 
the future community have already emerged with clarity. 


rt ° spate all 
To outline the contents of the book would be to enumerate 4! 


the elements of the modern city. Divided into two main se 
tions, one on city planning, one on housing, it is unquestionabl} 
the most complete pictorial work of its kind in existence, and 1s 
not only a striking contrast to the “Handbook” but an admur- 
able supplement to it. Considering its size and quality the cost 
of the book seems most reasonable, and it can be definitels 
recommended as a “must” item for all architects interested 
the larger aspects of planning. 


*See BOOKS, July, 1936, May, 1937. 
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Famous School Architects Specify 
BERRY BROTHERS FINISHES 


Amazing New Waterproof Sealer 
Featured Throughout Western State 
Teachers College Union and Dormitory 


ALCOMSON, Calder and Hammond, Inc., 
Architects and Engineers, have designed 
most of the public school buildings in Detroit, as 
well as many school and college buildings 
throughout the Middle West. For the combined 
Union and Dormitory building now under con- 
struction at Western State Teachers College, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, these experienced architects 
have specified Berry Brothers Finishes for every 
finishing need! 


Granite Floor Seal Used T. hroughout! 


Granite Floor Seal—remarkable new penetrating 
and waterproof finish—will protect all floors in 
this new building. Because of its extreme paleness, 
Granite Floor Seal is also being used on all birch 
panelling to preserve the original rich, light color 
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of the wood. This sealer is especially suited for 
gymnasium floors for it positively will not “heel- 
burn’’—cleans easily. 


Berry Brothers Finishes Made To Last! 


Granite Floor Seal—as well as Liquid Granite, 
Luxeberry Enamel and other Berry Finishes used 
in this building—are made to give long-time 
economy and lasting beauty. They’re easy to ap- 
ply. Cover well. Resist severest wear. Test them 
on your jobs—now—and get dramatic, lasting 
proof of their superiority. For every purpose, 
specify Berry Brothers Finishes always! 


BERRY BROTHERS 


PAINTS « VARNISHES « ENAMELS + LACQUERS 
Factories: DETROIT, MICHIGAN «x WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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SUSPENDED 
AIR CONDITIONER 


Ideal for modernization and for 
use where floor space is limited 


May be installed with or without 
See ame mat ROM rae 
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AUTOMATIC COOLING, HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


Loft’s current modernization program, under the able direction of Clifford B. Curtis, 
architect, included air conditioning the above unit at Newark, N. J., with Delco- 
Frigidaire equipment. Interior scene shows how ducts for air distribution have been 
functionalized as an integral part of the design. 
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with the Architect, helped ZY 
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TIONING DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS SALES CORPORATION, DAYTON, OH/O 





@ Loft compliments Delco-Frigid- 

aire’s successful air conditioning 

installation in collaboration with 
C. B. Curtis, architect 


Delco-Frigidaire’s highly trained staff of 
field men is ready at all times to give the 
architect expert and practical aid with his 
air conditioning problems. For complete 
cooperation with the architect is one of the 
important services we offer you—just as 
proof-of-profit is an important service we 
offer your clients. 


The result of this client-architect cooper- 
ation is greater satisfaction, more efficient 
air conditioning installations. That’s why it 
can be greatly to your advantage to havea 
Delco-Frigidaire representative explain the 
DEPENDABILITY and EFFICIENCY 
of air conditioning by Delco-Frigidaire. 
Moreover, he’ll be glad to show you or 
your clients how the six points listed below 
proved the profits in air conditioning by 
Delco-Frigidaire to a wide variety of users. 
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1. Increased business, more patronage and 
sales, steadier returns. 

2. Decreased costs, less soilage and spoil- 
age, greater employee efficiency. 

3. Efficient equipment— maximum service 
at lower operating costs. 

4. Wide selection of equipment—to better 
meet varied requirements. 

5. Quick public acceptance, because of the 
name Frigidaire. 

6. Assurance and dependability, because of 
General Motors experience. 


Get all the details of this convincing proof. 
Get the help of experienced Delco-Frigidaire 
engineers on your next air conditioning job. 


FREE AIR CONDITIONING AID FOR ARCHITECTS! 
Qualified architects, write for your FREE copy 
of ‘Air Conditioning Standards.”’ Answersevery 
air conditioning question a client is likely to ask. 
Priced $1.00 to non-architects. Also write for 
FREE booklet, “The Profit Sign of American 
Business.”’ Yours for the asking. No obligation. 
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William Wilson Wurster 


Direct, honest solutions—free from af- 
fectation—have won national recogni- 
tion for the work of William Wilson 
Wurster. Featuring his work in its 
May, 1936, edition, Architectural Fo- 
rum said, “His houses not only have a 
remarkable range of expression but, by 
virtue of their adaptability to special 
conditions, possess a strong local char- 
acter which can today be found in the 
work of few men.” 


Mr. Wurster was born in Stockton, 
California, and studied architecture at 
the University of California. He has 
traveled in Hawaii, the Philippines and 
the Orient, and has lived in Europe and 
New York. His first work in America 
was in the San Francisco office of John 
Reid. In 1926 Mr. Wurster opened 
his own office in San Francisco. One 
reason for the wide acceptance of his 
work is that he never feels he must put 
over a given expression. 






Flexibility of design possible with Douglas Fir Plywood 
dds charm to the walls and ceiling of a bedroom in this 
Wurster-designed home at Carmel, Calif. 


OUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD is one 

material that places few limita- 
tions on the architect. It is practical for 
both exterior and interior use. And it 
combines the unusual strength of cross- 
grained lamination—light weight—low 
cost—and the labor saving advantages 
of large panels. 

Specify Douglas Fir Plywood for 
wall and roof sheathing and sub-floors 
in home construction. You'll add extra 
strength and rigidity to the structure— 
substantially reduce labor costs. For 
interior finishing Douglas Fir Plywood 
is adaptable to practically any use— 
wall paneling, cabinet work, built-ins, 
ceiling and walls of playrooms, etc. 

Douglas Fir Plywood Concrete Form 
panels allow the architect freedom of 
expression in designing 
mass structures. They give 
a smooth finish with mini- 


mum joints, sharply reduce 





rubbing and finishing costs—and can 
be reused repeatedly. 

Stock panels of Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood (3, 5 and 7 ply) are manufac- 
tured in various thicknesses, as large 
as 4.x 8 feet, and even larger on special 
order. Standard grades include Wall- 
board, Sheathing, Standard Panel and 
Concrete Form. Special grades can be 
obtained for any building and indus- 
trial need, including hot-pressed, resin- 
bonded plywood for permanent exterior 
exposures. 

Sweet’s Catalog contains complete data on 
Douglas Fir Plywood. Our well - equipped 
Technical Division offers cooperation to 
architects, engineers and others in adapting 
Douglas Fir Plywood to special problems, 
and recommending the proper types and 
grades to produce utmost serviceability and 
economy. Address DOUGLAS FIR PLY- 
WOOD ASSOCIATION, Tacoma Building, 
Tacoma, Washington. 
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Harvard Protest 
Forum: 

Tue ArcuirecturaL Forum in its April 
issue published without condemnation a 
series of designs for the “Town of Tomor- 
row.” We protest against this. 

These houses, specifically numbers 5 
through 21, are dangerous principally for 
purporting to be what they are not. Their 
designers have ignored completely their 
instructions to be “neither traditional nor 
modernistic . . . but . . . modern.” Try- 
ing to be all styles rejuvenated, they lack 
specific direction, provoke a misconcep- 
tion of modern design, exert a damaging 
influence on the trend of architecture in 
this country. These houses represent to us 
a feeble attempt to compromise with pro- 
gressive building practices and a changing 
esthetic. They will signify, if built, a lost 
opportunity for experimentation in con- 
struction and for educating the public to 
an understanding of good modern design. 

Your responsibility as a leading architec- 
tural journal entails not only publication 
of their designs but also a definite commit- 
ment on your part. It violates no profes- 
sional ethics for you to criticize. It may 
carry great weight if at times you see fit 
to condemn. Quoting from your editorial 
analysis of the birth and death of publica- 
tions— “ . the art of building .. . 
suddenly shakes itself into new forms. 
Publishers unwilling or unable to shake 
with it find themselves alone and left be- 
hind.” 

Harvarp GrapuaATe ScHoot or DesiGn 
Ricwarp G. Stein Exiot F. Noyes 
Witt Lanpsserc Ausert H. Hii 
Pierre Morency B. W. Cran, Jr. 
Jean P. Bayarp Witu1aM B. Taser 
Huson S. Jackson Avex. S. CocHraNne 
R. R. Brrrman, Jr. J. H. Saunpers, Jr. 


Seymour Howarp Diepricn RrxMaNN 
Witu1aM Lunt, Jr. Epwarp J. Too.e 


Cambridge, Mass. 


To Harvard graduate students, salute as 
sole and staunch defenders of the Modern 
Movement. Brash Harvard jibes had best be 
reserved for a profession which remains apa- 
thetic and inarticulate on those numerous 
occasions when it should speak out.—Eb. 


Frank Lloyd Wright (Cont.) 


Forum: 

A recent issue of THe ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum contains a criticism by Donald 
Douglass of your January issue devoted 
to the work of the leading architect of 
this generation, Frank Lloyd Wright. 

In relation to this criticism some com- 
ments may be made on Mr. Douglass’ 
datum points which are from my point 
of view somewhat awry. 

It is pleasant to hear that he has no 
quarrel with the publishing of the issue, 
only with your taking sides on what he 


calls a 40-year controversy. It is too bad 
that he calls the controversy 40-years old. 
The issue is, as a matter of fact, as old as 
time or only as the day before yesterday, 
just as one pleases. 

Mr. Sullivan is dead but his spirit is 
very much alive and if he were alive he 
would be the first man to give you a 
wholesome send-off in his choice prose, not 
for your courage, but for your plain com- 
monsense in publishing your review of 
Wright’s work just as you did. All that 
one needs to do is to read the published 
review by Sullivan, of Wright’s work in 
Tokyo. This work he characterized as the 
greatest architectural achievement of our 
age... .If one prefers niggling about 
petty angles in such matters there is 
nothing to be said... . 

Wright’s integration and organization 
of his many and varied problems stands 
alone and as far as I can see there is 
nothing here or abroad that even parallels 
it. To carp about 60-30 degree angles is 
childish and those who cannot see beyond 
these forms to the deep organic and spir- 
itual content beneath his whole output are 
purblind indeed. 

The same old story of the prophet and 
his home lands. The cognoscenti of Europe, 
very bright and luminous minds indeed, 
have been preaching Wright for 25 years. 
In America he has, generally speaking, been 
baited by those who ought to know better. 

There is nothing new in saying that all 
good architecture, in all the ages, and in 
all countries, was modern architecture. It is 
true, but to tack on good architecture to 
the spineless, dry-as-dust miscellany of 
pipes, windows and rounded corners to 
what is called modern architecture, as we 
see it on our streets, is only an illustra- 
tion of our myopic understanding. As 
Sullivan would have said “there is too 
much knowledge and too little under- 
standing abroad the land.” 

Sullivan was a lyric poet in architecture, 
a wise teacher and prophet of an awaken- 
ing Democracy, and so is Wright, but to 
Wright’s ways and means at this later 
period, most naturally, is added a greater 
awareness of present day economic and so- 
cial conditions and a more dramatic and 
dynamic expression of them. 

Chicago, Ill. Georce G. EtMs.ie 


Subsidies? 
Forum: 

I note that in your April article, “Sub- 
sidies for Housing,” you call tax exemption 
of buildings, such as is practiced today 
in Pittsburgh, a “subsidy” at the expense 
of “realty.” 

Is not the contrary true—that to tax 
buildings at all is to offer a subsidy to 


THE 


land holders whose land conseq ently need 
be taxed less? For consider what the value 
of land is—it is not created by the user 
but by the community, through what the 
community does as a government and as 
individuals. Government is a useful , 
continually over-zealous servant; its valye 
is reflected in the value of land: but gov. 
ernment prefers to live largely by burglary 
taxing buildings and industry, values it 
has not created. 

To not tax buildings is merely an act of 
justice, not a subsidy. The buildings be. 
long to those who created them, not to the 
government. 

To fail to collect the value which the 
government creates in land, is to subsidize 
land holders continually, as we do at 
present. This value legitimately and hon- 
estly belongs to the government, which 
created it. 

You err in criticizing the New York 
building tax exemption plan as not having 
lowered rents. It was not to be expected 
that it would lower the rents of tax ex- 
empt buildings by the amount of the tax 
not charged. Naturally those owners got all 
the rent they could—just as much as taxed 
buildings charged. However, the encour- 
aged increase in the number of buildings 
resulted in greater competition between all 
buildings for renters and lowered rents in 
general, while giving considerable work to 
the building industry at the same time. 

It is true that to untax some buildings 
and not untax others is a limited act of jus- 
tice, unfortunately incomplete; but if this 
burglar government must burgle, is it not 
better that it begin to show signs of con- 
science and intelligence, and pass up a 
promising open second story window at 
least once in a while? 

We fine criminals once to discourage 
crime; and we fine (tax) buildings once 
every year to... . what? 

Chicago, Ill. Henry Tiveman 


HOLC Complains 


Forum: 

I read in the April issue of Tae Arcui- 
TECTURAL Forum, page 4, that a loss of 
$710,000,000 is predicted for the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. The article 
states: 

“Assuming continuance of the current 
rate of repayments, Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation stands to lose up to 710 mil- 
lion dollars before its operations are f- 
nally wound up. Basis for this unhappy 
deduction is the year-end statement + 
sued in mid-March by General Manager 
Charles A. Jones. . . .” 

Mr. Jones’ statement was intended to 
convey the fact that HOLC borrowers had 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Westinghouse engineers have re- 
duced circuit protection to its 
simplest form. Service is now re- 
stored by a flip of the handle — as 
easy to operate as a wall switch. 
It's safe, tamperproof, and con- 
venient. 

And the Nofuze Multi-Breaker 
unit now brings this modern con- 
venience within the budget — cost- 
ing approximately that of ordinary 
forms of circuit protection. 

There is a unit or combination 
for homes, hospitals, apartments, 
schools — every type of building. 
Send for the “Where, When and 
Why of Nofuze equipment,”’ a chart 
that gives a quick picture of 
Nofuze installations . . . summariz- 
ing the advantages. A copy is yours 
for the asking. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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U-S°S TERNE ROOF 


LASTS 345 YEARS 






























Gives W & J College a liberal 


education in roofing economy 
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Say: 
why Y 
Store: 
sales 
A 7 AY back in 1903, a , 
U-S-S Terne roof was installed on Yor 
Memorial Library at Washington Eve! 
and Jefferson College, Washing- York 
ton, Pa. It weathered every storm as lat 
and gave such economical service for c 
that U-S-S Ternes were again work 
use O 


selected for the new roof. 

Thirty-five years is good service 
for any roof but not unusual for 3 ( 
terne plate. On many old colonial 
homes, terne roofs have outlasted 
the houses themselves. 


The long life of U-S-S Ternes With 






What you should know results from their double protec- a 
about U-S*S Terne Roofs tion against corrosion. The base Co 






metal is rust-resisting copper steel 
which, in turn, is protected by a 






They are long lasting. 
Offer complete protection 






heavy coating of lead and tin. 
In addition to use on public 
buildings, terne roofs are particu- 
larly well adapted to the new 
colonial style homes now enjoying 
such popularity. They perform all 
the functions of a roof and in addi- 


against rain, snow, hail, 






sleet, wind and dust. 
Resist fire and lightning. 
Adaptable to all roof slopes. 
Can be used on any type of 
building. 


Attractive appearance. 










Low in first cost, and main- 






t i 
enance cost tion protect against fire and light- 


ning. Look in Sweet’s Catalogue 


oF GOOD TERNE ROOF DESERVES ANOTHER. New roof for the complete story oF write 
of U-S-S Ternes on Memorial Library, W. & J. College. Replaces ae ‘ 
old terne roof which lasted 35 years. Installed by Brice Bros. dire ct for our new book. 


U:S‘S ROOFING SHEETS and TERNES 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh and Chicago 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors + United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 


wmitnew STATES STEEZ 
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sales results.” 


York Air Conditioning Equipment Meets 
Every Requirement 


York builds unit condensing systems as small as 4 H. P., 
as large as 1,000 H. P. Also a complete line of equipment 
for central station or unit system application. York can 
work with you on any size job, whether it is for summer 
use only or year-round air conditioning. 


3 Special Y. 


When it’s a problem of 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Retail Stores or Offices... 
CALL ON YORK 


Architect W. Emil Forman 


Ce y ® > . . . 

Say S: “your engineers know their business. The reason 
why York air conditioning is used throughout Edison Bros. 
Stores is... greater comfort for customers... more profitable 







Leed's Shoe Store, San Bernar- 
dino, California, one of the 22 
York air conditioned Edison 
Bros. Stores 








NOTE—Edison Bros. operate the famous women's shoe stores known 
nationally as “‘ Burt's,” “ Leed's,” “‘ Baker's,” “* Cole's,” *“* Chandler's.” 


} Models 
for Stores and Offices 


With Yorkaire you can specify complete York air conditioning, for small “leased” 
store and office space. Any one of the three models can be installed in a few hours 
and, later, can be easily moved and reinstalled if the need arises. 

Completely engineered by York, all Yorkaire models were styled by Walter Dorwin 
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Teague to harmonize with any interior. They feature the 
long-life York Balanseal refrigerating unit. They have pro- 
vision for adjusting the automatically controlled tempera- 
ture to meet personal preference. They have amazing 
moisture-removing capacity plus built-in reserve insuring 
low humidity on extra muggy days. Operate on AC or DC 
current. Water, drain and electrical connections alone are 
needed. Model 275 for “back against the wall” locations. 
Models 350 and 475 are particularily suited for “island” 
positions and corners in “L” shaped spaces. 

Trained engineers are available to talk over preliminary 
costs and special requirements on air conditioning (or 
refrigeration) projects with Architects and Consulting En- 
gineers. Look in the classified section of your phone book 
for York Branch or Distributor nearest you. York Ice 
Machinery Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. Headquarters 
Branches Throughout the World. 
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" Do you have this 
Book in your files? 


How much floor area is required for a 200 Ton 
Condensing System? Should I specify a York 
Economizer? These and many other questions 
fully answered in the book. Use coupon for it. 


Pees ese eSe8S8S8S8 S28 828888 62888288825 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION, 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Please send me a copy of Air Conditioning 
by York ( ) Details on Yorkatre Models( ) 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT 
STORE FRONT CON- 
STRUCTION PRINCIPLE 


« 
AS 
> 


AN] 


Bel NTRACTIO 
bAN S10 


FOUNDED IN 1905— 
BY A PRACTICING ARCHITECT 


# EXTRUDED SASH 


% ROLLED SASH 


AWNEER Store Front construction is 

not only up-to-date and attractive— 

it is also efficiently designed to give lasting, 

trouble-free service. That is why so many 

prominent architects and builders specify 
Kawneer Resilient Store Front Sash. 


They know that this superior resilient con- 
struction allows for the inevitable move- 
ment of plate glass, yet holds it in a secure 
and powerful grip—regardless of varia- 
tions in thickness. Pressure is distributed 
evenly along the glass surface. Looseness 
and rattling are eliminated and the possi- 
bilities of glass breakage reduced to an 
absolute minimum. 


Kawneer Store Front Sash is available in 
either resilient extruded (with a choice of 
three attractive face pieces) or rolled con- 
struction—in either alumilited aluminum 
or architectural bronze. In addition, the 
Kawneer line includes complete metal 
construction such as transom bars, hood, 
recessed and concealed awning bats, 
entrance doors, pilasters, mouldings, sign 
letters and special metal work. Complete 
information and details of extruded and 
rolled products will be sent on request. 
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MAN OF THE MONTH -.. “Termites are picketing my building” (page 454) 


BUILDING OF THE MONTH +» « »« Hollywood takes it away (page 454) 


John Beinert 


PRODUCT OF THE MONTH « « « Something new out of the sun (page 18) 
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SCHEME 1. 


SCHEME 4, 


SCHEME 6. 
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BROADCASTING STUDIOs 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 





SMALL | ‘Ormce 
STUDIOS |" L068" 
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WILLIAM LESCAZE, ARCHITECT 


EARL HEITSCHMIDT, ASSOCIATE 


VERN O. KNUDSEN, Acoustical Consultant 
TORGESEN & BERNSTROM, Mechanical Engineer 
RALPH PHILIPS, Associate Mechanical Engineer 
FRED N. SEVERUD, Structural Engineer 

S. B. BARNES, Associate Structural Engineer 

WM. SIMPSON CONSTRUCTION CO., Builders. 


, 


states the architect, “this is the 
first building in America completely designed for broad- 


“As far as we know,’ 


casting. There were no existing limitations on floor 
heights, spans, or other considerations that beset the 
design of an office building, let us say. There was 
sufficient land to give a great deal of horizontal as well 
as vertical freedom to the layout. 

“The activities that would go on in the building were 
known in great detail. And since no alien activities 
would exist, it was possible to design every space, office 
as well as studio, for its efficient functioning. Except 
for office expansion spaces, which were spotted through 
the office section of the building with an eye toward 
probable departmental expansion, the building in a 
sense was designed all at one time. 

“From the circulation viewpoint, an efficient broadcast- 
ing building is complicated. These are the kinds of traffic 
that have to be handled: office staff; technicians, some 
moving bulky equipment; musicians; actors; guest stars 
—movie queens, virtuosos, etc.; press agents; song plug- 
gers; salesmen; advertising agency people; program 
sponsors; public tours; public audiences. 

“Ideally there should be about seven separate routes 
to handle all these, which would result in a building 
987 corridors.” 


MAN OF THE MONTH: To Columbia’s President William 
Samuel Paley goes the satisfaction of having an outstanding 
modern building and the credit for being the kind of client 
who deserves it. 
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goLuUMBiA BROADCASTING STUDIOS 


Woadeock photos 


WILLIAM 


LESCAZE, 


ARCHITECT EARL HEITSCHMIDT, ASSOCIATE 


Station KNX is located on Sunset Boulevard, and, 
appropriately enough, in the section where the first 
film studios sprang up. Fortunate in obtaining a large 
plot in this now built-up locality, CBS officials found 
their chief problem not in fitting the building to the 
site, but in determining the correct number of studios 
and the proper relationships of the various elements. 
The preliminary sketches indicate some of the solutions 
arrived at as the various requirements were set up or 
changed. After plans had been under way for some time 
it was decided to develop the rest of the property, and 
a low unit was erected for a bank, restaurant, and 
shops. This second unit made possible the present 
courtyard. 








W codeock Photos 
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WILLIAM LESCAZE, 


ARCHITECT EARL HEITSCHMIDT, ASSOCIATE 


MASTER 
CONTROL 


As noted by the architect, a major problem was circula- 
tion. This was worked out so that the studio activities 
are provided with a staff corridor that does not cross 
at any point the circulation of the public or the office 
traffic. For visitors there is a very ample lobby, given 
added space by an uninterrupted view into the court. 
Celebrities who wish to avoid autograph hunters and 
other enthusiasts can use an entrance off the staff 
corridor. One of the most interesting features of the 
public space is the master control room, which operates 
in full view of visitors. 
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BROADCASTING STUDIOS WILLIAM LESCAZE, ARCHITECT EARL HEITSCHMIDT, ASSOCIATE 


STUDIO A 
Studio A, claimed to be the first auditorium 
designed exclusively for radio broadcasting 
presented a number of special problems, 
most of which were related to the acoustics 
in one way or another. Walls, floor and 
ceiling are independently hung. Chairs are 
heavily upholstered on seats and backs, 
and are consequently so absorptive that the 
reverberation is almost independent of the 
size of the audience present. Acoustical 
plaster is also used further to control re 
verberation. The control room is set to one 
side. The big clock above it is for the 
audience; another is in the control room, 
and the stage has a third (performers must 
know the time before the curtain rings up) . 
Like the building itself, Studio A is con- 
vincing evidence of the fact that modern 
design not only finds its strongest justifica- 
tion in its complete acceptance of utilitarian 
elements for what they are, but also its best 


architectural character. 


Weedeock Photos 





STUDIO {t. 


STUDIO 4. STUDIO 3. 
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CONTROL ROOM 


Woodcock 
/ The feature of greatest novelty in the 
KNX studios is the use of inclined walls 


to minimize “room flutter,” the repeated 





reflections of sound between parallel 






walls. The inclination used here was one 






foot in ten. Supplementing this treat- 






ment is the use of absorptive material 






on three walls and ceilings to prevent 





sustained reflections between surfaces 






which are nearly parallel. As in the large 





studio, walls, floors and ceilings are hung 






independently of the structural frame. 





Here too one notes the inevitable clock, | 





given proper dramatic emphasis as the 






controlling element in all radio broad- | 


casting. 





COLUMBIA BROADCASTING STUDIOS 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


TTT I ia LL NE 
FOUNDATIONS: Footings—reenforced con- 
crete mat under office portion; concrete 
spread elsewhere. Waterproofing—on exterior 
basement walls, A. C. Horn. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—reenforced 
concrete poured in plywood forms on the ex- 
terior; plaster over dampproofing on the con- 
crete. Interior partitions—some reenforced 
concrete to take earthquake loads; mostly 
terra cotta blocks. Columns—reenforced con- 
crete. Structural steel over roof of auditori- 
um. Floor construction—removable steel pans, 
reenforced concrete monolithic finish; studios 
—isolated on Holmes isolators. 

ROOF: Concrete slab, built-up roofing over 
2 in. Celotex, Celotex Corp. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing — lead 
coated copper; stainless steel and aluminum 
for earthquake Joint. Lead coated copper 
louvers, Carrier Corp. 

SOUND INSULATION: Studios—sound iso- 
lated and sound insulated floors, Holmes iso- 
lators; walls and ceilings—Johns- Manville 
Corp. isolators, transite and rockwool. Ceil- 
ings of offices, corridors, etc.—Kalite plaster. 
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WILLIAM LESCAZE, ARCHITECT 


WINDOWS: Sash—Hope’s Windows, Inc.; 
Owens-IIlinois Glass Co. glass blocks. Glass— 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and Mississippi 
Glass Co. 

ELEVATORS: Otis Elevator Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Ist floor, public areas 
—rubber tile, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Studios, offices, corridors above lst floor— 
linoleum. ist floor service corridors—asphalt 
tile, Armstrong Cork Products Co. Auditor- 
ium, executive offices—carpet, Mohawk Car- 
pet Mills, Inc. 

WALL COVERINGS: Studios—Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. rubber wainscot, Johns-Man- 
ville Corp. transite and Eagle-Picher Lead Co. 
rockwool. 

WOODWORK: Trim—walinut wainscot in 
auditorium. Interior doors—fiush, Philippine 
mahogany. Studios doors—soundproof, Robert 
E. Mitchell; rubber covered, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. 

HARDWARE: P. & F. Corbin Co. Floor 
checks—Oscar C. Rixson Co. 

PAINTING: All material by E. 1. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Panels and 
switchboards—Frank Adams. Circuit break- 
ers—!.T.E. Toggle switches, receptacles and 
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EARL HEITSCHMIDT, ASSOCIATE 


plates—Harvey Hubbell, Inc. Remote contro! 
switches—General Electric Co. Conduit—Cen- 
tral Tube Co. Outlet boxes—Appleton Co 
Exposed conduit fittings—Unilet. Wire—Ana- 
conda, American Brass Co. Fire Alarm sys- 
tem—Edwards & Co., Inc. 

LIGHTING FIXTURES: Offices—Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. Studios—Holo- 
phane Co. Floodlighting, Neon signs—Truad 
Co. 

PLUMBING: Fixtures—Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. Metal toilet partitions—Sanymeta 
Products Co.; Weisart, Henry Weis Mfg. Co 
Soil pipes — Hercules Foundry — Anniston 
Water pipes—American Tube Co., Mueller 
Brass Co. and Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 
Brass fittings (screwed) and malleable fit- 
tings and valves (screwed and flanged)—Ken- 
nedy Valve Mfg. Co. Brass fittings (soldered 
—Mueller Brass Co. Valves (soldered)—Scott 
Valve Co. Hot water heater—Hoffman Spe 
cialty Co. Floor and leader drains—Josam. 
Sprinkler system—Reliable Mfg. Co. Wrought 
iron pipe—Reading Iron Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Com: 
plete system by Carrier Corp. Oil burner—E" 
terprise. Grilles—independent Register Co. 
Vacuum pump—Nash Engineering Co. 
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WHERE IS MODERN 









NOW? 













Ten years ago little more than a foreign theory (Sullivan and Wright were not ‘‘dis- 
covered” until Eurcpe had called our attention to them) , modern architecture is today 
a domestic fact. What was once only a controversy has become, almost without our 
knowing it, a part of the everyday environment. One proof of this is the view from 
almost any office window; another is what has happened to the pages of The Archi- 


tectural Forum. 


Ten years ago every discussion of modern started off with a definition; you went from 
your particular There to almost any Somewhere. Today it is possible to begin by find- 
ing out what and where modern is, and if one can no longer prove whatever he likes, 
the results in terms of where we are going should prove infinitely more reliable. 


Today’s modern is not exactly what the functionalists of the Twenties prophesied. 
But it has the tremendous advantage of being brick and steel and glass rather than 
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ideas and arguments and—at best—European or transplanted examples. And as 
actually executed work has multiplied, architectural declarations of independence 
have assumed less importance. What seems radical to some may stil! be dubbed ‘neo 
Classic’’ by others, but time has shown that the way to tame an uncompromising 
functionalist is to give him buildings to build; the notable work of the post-War 
period, despite its various bases in differing design theories, exhibits in retrospect a 


well defined trend. 


Today’s modern is a reality. If the term “‘International Style” is not broad enough to 
include it, this is the fault of the term; not of the reality. And if streamlined store- 
fronts are not precisely what the purist expected, let him closely check his arguments: 
extruded aluminum is clearly more a machine age product than the handicraft which 
went into most of his much-beloved Central European models. The question we must 
answer today is not ‘“What is modern?” but ‘““Where is mod2rn now?” 
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MODERN DESIGN IS BEING ACCEPTED ACCORDING To. 


1. THE IMPORTANCE OF UTILITY 


1900 


' 
, 


Most modern of today’s structures—in a design sense—are dams, express highways, bridges 
factories. Two characteristics appear almost uniformly in these types: great size, and 
utilitarian purpose. The former provides a convincing demonstration that superlative arch 
tectural quality is not an exclusive attribute of the historical styles; the latter means, jn 
practice, that anything which does not contribute to the functional requirements of the 
building is automatically eliminated. 


While manufacturing plants and similar structures were incomparably more advanced, archi- 
tecturally, than office buildings during the 1920’s—and are today, for that matter—it wos 
the latter which occupied the storm center of controversy during that period. The “‘classical’’ 
school, which superimposed order upon order to any given height, was demolished by sheer 
economic weight, and the battle shifted to vertical versus horizontal treatment. Due to the 


wee 


lack of new buildings on which to experiment, results are still inconclusive. Ornament has 
virtually disappeared, however, and masonry tricks (heavy corner treatments, battered walls, 
etc.) have been abandoned. 


In government and institutional buildings the influence of tradition, so-called, has been 
decisive, and purely utilitarian problems are generally subordinated to other factors. Thus 
Washington’s office buildings have been Greek or Roman derivatives, and recently there has 
been a bit of dabbling in French Renaissance; thus colleges are now Gothic, now Georgian, 
with side excursions from Byzantine to Spanish. There can be no doubt that this group, 
almost the last trench of the old guard, will move toward modern only over their dead bodies. 
Hopeful signs of change have appeared in the new post offices, housing projects, and 





grade schools. 


What is called ‘’tradition’’ when applied to the preceding category is merely a euphemism for 


4a 


“reaction.’’ In the case of religious buildings, however, there may be a definite association 
between traditional religious practices and a style of architecture. The case, however, is a 
tenuous one: Catholicism, for instance, has been served by Romanesque, many types of 
Gothic, Italian, French, Spanish, German Renaissance, Baroque, and a few excellent modern 
buildings abroad. Moreover, who is to say whether God is Gothic or Early American? Our 


choice of a traditional pattern is, in the final analysis, arbitrary. As a result one can cite 





American ecclesiastical building of the present century as the prime example of lack of 
direction or vitality. Monuments, which carry the non-utilitarian building to its extreme, 
show the same characteristics. 


AND 2. THE COSTAND SIZE OF THE OBJECT 
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THE HOUSE IS DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF 


The house must be given separate consideration 


©cause it 
exhibits a number of peculiar characteristics. Kit hens and 
, bathrooms no longer show any trace of traditiona! nfluence 


and there are signs that the very functional approach . ‘mployed 
in their design is extending to other parts of the house. Secondly 





factors influence the house client which bother him not one whit 

when he is building for straight investment: sentiment or persong| 
whims; the desire to be different; the desire to conform. The injection 
of these elements into what would otherwise be a rational purchase of shelter makes it impossible to predict whot 
style any given house will follow. This is in direct contrast to the trend in other types, which follows a more consistent 
and more uniform line of development. One notable fact is that modern has 
been more generally accepted in the higher price brackets; in other words, 
only where the owner has a property of adequate size, where he is both 
willing and able to throw out most of his old furniture and start anew, 
where he can find an architect who is in sympathy with his desires, is he 
likely to make the break. The “‘average’’ house cwner, on the other hand, 
must rely on operative builders as a rule, and subdivisions are naturally 
made to conform with “‘safe’’ banking formulas. If the house is architect- 
designed and custom-built, it is frequently put on a small lot, surrounded 
by conventional houses, and a radical departure in such a setting has a 
better than even chance of looking as inappropriate as the neighbors say 

it does. 





THERE IS A DEFINITE TREND TOWARD MODERN 


Most purely utilitarian structures have definitely arrived at a consistent architectural expression of their 

purpose, and other buildings, according to the relation between utility and sentiment or tradition, are moving 

in the same direction. |solated examples indicate a future trend of institutional, public, and religious build- 

ings toward more modern forms, and there are few indeed which show a reverse tendency. 

The visual influence is one explanation for this. Today, the acceptance of machine forms is taken more 

and more as a matter of course. 

Large scale planning, which is slowly becoming a fact, is another vital influence on design development. In 

large groups of office or dwelling units detail becomes insignificant in relation to the whole. While this 

may not necessarily make for modern design in any “‘pure’’ sense, the simplification which results is one 
aspect of the general trend. RA 
The international character of modern architecture is another indication of the trend. There is not a country 

in the world where the process is not going on. Thus it is impossible to dispose of modern architecture as a CA 
momentary and local aberration. , 
Modern begets modern. Where one shop front is modernized, others generally follow. The same is true of 

office buildings, schools, and houses. LLA 
There is no reason to believe that this trend will not continue. 
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RANCH HOUSE FOR RAYMOND GRIFFITH 
CANOGA PARK, CALIFORNIA 
LLOYD WRIGHT, ARCHITECT 


J ‘ 
RUM 193 8 


GRIFFITH RANCH, CANOGA PARK, CALIFORNIA 





LLOYD WRIGHT, ARCHITECT 


Rh PPoRcH | 
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MAIN FLOOR 


ITE and climatic conditions were major factors in the design of this ranch house. The former, according to the 
S architect, was selected for the view, proper orientation for sun and wind, drainage and accessibility. With 
temperatures rising as high as 114° in the shade in August, the house was designed not only for mechanical air 
conditioning, but overhangs and trellises were also used extensively to further shelter and cool the house. The 


trellises, covered with grape vines, seem a particularly successful solution, as the vines lose their leaves in the winter 
and admit light to the interior. In the plan five zones were established, as shown above. Zone 1 includes service and 
utility rooms on both levels; living rooms make up the second; bedrooms and outdoor living spaces are arranged in 


three zones according to their uses. 
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st skill and imagination have been shown in the design of the 


The gre 


modest fm group. With the fence as a continuous design motive, the group 


interest from the interplay of the low-pitched roof planes. There 


derives i 
- no in-\-tence on any arbitrary geometrical pattern, however, and the 


rather ‘ 


surround 
‘teristic use of exterior materials for interior finish. 


ual appearance of the buildings seems very well suited to the 


ngs. The living room on the opposite page is of interest for the 
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LLOYD WRIGHT, ARCHITECT 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


Renner eee AS 


FOUNDATION 
Reenforced concrete and Calabasas limestone, quar. 
ried from site. Floors—concrete. 

STRUCTURE 

Junior steel beams, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
T. & G. planks, % in. Bagac plank finish. Stucco— 
California stucco. Walls—wood, stud, wire lath and 
plaster. Insulation—Reynolds metallation for exte. 
rior walls, Reynolds Corp. Soundproofing—feit be. 
tween zones 2 and 4. Roof—covered with Thermax 
slab, Celotex Corp. and Anaconda Electro Sheet 
copper foil, American Brass Co. Type of construction 
invented by the architect: fireproof, sealed, in- 
sulated, light in weight, permanent and economica! 
in first cost and upkeep. 

SASH AND DOORS 

Exterior—steel throughout, Lee Miller Co. Garage 
door—Wread Overhead Door. Interior: Zone 2—slab 
doors, golden poplar. Zone 3—red gum. Zone 4 
cedar. 

INTERIOR FINISH 

Golden poplar, red gum and Port Oxford cedar; nat- 
ural finish and glazed. Walls—integral color plaster. 
Bathrooms and kitchen—enamel. 

EXTERIOR FINISH 

Armour coat brush coat for stucco; redwood oiled; 
steel painted. 

FLOOR COVERINGS 

Service rooms, baths, walls and floors—plain color 
linoleum, trimmed with Wooster metal, Wooster 
Products, Inc. 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Toilet 
equipment—Halimack, Hallenscheid & McDonald. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

Utility room: Hot water heater—Thermador, Therm- 
ador Electric Mfg. Co. Booster pump—Westco Pump 
Co.; 3 ton compressor. Fixtures—Meyburg Electri- 
cal Fixture Co. 

AIR CONDITIONING 

Designed by Hartman Engineering Co. with !ig 
Electric Ventilating Co. blowers, heating and co0l- 
ing elements: one unit each for zones 2, 3 and 4; 
electric controls and thermostats located in each 
zone. in addition to cooling coils damper controls 
were incorporated in the duct system and blowers 
used for attic cooling as an auxiliary cooling sy* 
tem. Bathrooms heated by Thermador fan tyPé 
heaters, Thermador Electric Mfg. Co. The syste” 
is required to meet temperature variations of 50° '" 
24 hours with temperature changes during the yea" 
of 27° to 114° in the shade. 
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U.S. POST OFFICE BRONX, NEW YORK | 


THOMAS HARLAN ELLETT, ARCHITECT 
LOUIS A. SIMON, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT; NEAL A. MELICK, SUPERVISING ENGINEER 
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U. $. POST OFFICE, BRONX, NEW YORK 


distinct modern influence, and the continuing tradition of “government classic” are the two conflicting 

tendencies which have resulted in the first signs of vitality in American post office design, and the new 
Bronx Post Office is an excellent example of the best recent work. Faced with a modest but very handsome 
gray brick, and set solidly on an ample granite base, the building subtly suggests a Georgian precedent with- 
out the use of traditional detail, and has managed to combine an appearance of unobtrusive efficiency with the 
dignity required of a government building. The sculptures flanking the entrances, “Noah” and “The Letter,” 
have been placed with great imagination and executed with vigor; they were designed by Charles Rudy and 
Henry Kreis, who were selected through a competition. Somewhat more conventional in treatment than the ex- 
terior is the large lobby which extends along the front of the building; here too, however, the same trend toward 
greater simplicity is noticeable. In plan the building follows the standards set up by the Procurement Division’s 
architectural office, with public space, sales windows, and work space on the first floor, work space, locker rooms 
and offices on the second, and storage and record room on the third. The building was constructed with an allot- 
ment of $1,500,000 from the Emergency Construction Program, and contains 3,065,000 cu. ft. 
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THOMAS HARLAN ELLETT, ARCHITECT 
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THOMAS HARLAN ELLETT, ARGHITECT 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS: Footings—concrete pliers 
and caissons to bedrock. Walis—reenforced 
concrete. Waterproofing—membrane. 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—Mt. Waldo 
granite facing base course to lst floor; Hytex- 
Equitable face brick above with Vermont 
marble trim at entrances, windows, band 
courses and coping; back-up with common 
brick and interior finish in plaster. Interior 
partitions—Natco hollow tile, National Fire- 
proofing Co., plastered walis with metal wain- 
scot in working spaces; marble wainscot in 
lobby; Pittsburgh Plate Giass Co. Carrara 
giass wainscot in toilet rooms. Structural steel 
—fioor steel encased in concrete and deep 
girders with Natco tile. Floor construction— 
cinder concrete arches. Ceilings—exposed in 
work spaces; plaster hung in lobby, corridors 
and special rooms. 

ROOF: Hastings asphalt tile blocks on main 
roof; Barrett Co.’s composition for penthouse. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and gut- 
ters—copper, National Copper Co. Ventilators 
—copper, H. H. Bergmann Co. 
INSULATION: Roofs—fiber board, Insulite 
Co. Walls and ceiling of target range—acous- 
tic tile, Atlantic Gypsum Co. 

WINDOWS: Ist, 2nd floors—steel casements, 
Detroit Steel Products Co. Penthouses—double 
hung, hollow metal, S. H. Pomeroys Co. Base- 
ment—pivoted sash, Detroit Steel Products 
Co. Glass—‘ig¢ in. selected quality, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. 

ELEVATORS: Four Gurney with Peele count- 
erbalanced doors. 

FLOORS: Basement and garage areas—ce- 
ment. Toilet rooms—tile. Vestibules, lobby 
and public spaces—marble and terrazzo. Of- 
fices—standard wood type. Work spaces, stor- 
age rooms and mailing platforms—end grain 
block. Lookout galleries—cork. 


WALL COVERINGS: Lobby—canvas, Wig- 
gins Mfg. Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim and interior wood doors 
—birch, Stoan & Moller, Inc. Interior metal 
doors—baked finish, Jamestown Metal Corp. 
Exterior wood doors—clear white pine, Sloane 
& Moller, inc.; bronze—Suburban Bronze Co 
Garage—4-fold type, Allen & Drew Mfg. Co. 
HARDWARE: Bronze finish throughout, Yate 
& Towne Mfg. Co. 

PAINTING: Interior waltis & ceilings—Sim- 
pilex, National Gypsum Co. Interior trim and 
sash and exterior sash—ol!l paint, M. J. Merkin 
Paint Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—bliack enameled conduits and performite 
wire, Triangle Conduit & Cable Co. Switches 
—fiush type, Hart & Hegeman. Fixtures 
Bayley & Son; special bronze by Suburban 
Bronze Co. Fire alarm—Stanley Patterson 
Co. Clocks—Warren Telechron Co. Circuit 
breakers—1!. P. E. Co, 

PLUMBING: Fixtures—John Douglass Co. 
Circular wash fountains—Bradiey Wash 
Fountain Co. Cast iron pipe—Central Foundry 
Co. Galvanized steel pipe—Wheatiand Tube 
Co. Galvanized wrought iron pipe—Reading 
Iron Works. Brass pipe—Bridgeport Grass 
Works. House pump—Worthington Pump Co. 
House tanks—Geo. E. Sealey Co. Garage 
equipment—S., F. Browser Co. & Chas. Schaef- 
fer Co. . 
HEATING: Two pipe heating system. Boilers 
—smokeless steel, Fitzgibbons Boiler Works 
Fuei—coal, hand-fired. Radiators—cast iron, 
Corto type with legs, American Radiator Co.; 
concealed type, Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
Valves—Warren-Webster Co. Regulators— 
Johnson Service Corp. Unit heaters and ven- 
tilators—John J. Nesbit Co. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: Main handling equip- 
ment—Lamson Co. Mfgrs. 10,000 ib, beam 
weighing scale—Toledo Scale Co. Vault doors 
—Mosiler Safe Co. Rolling door, self-coll type 
—Kinnear Mfg. Co. 









TRANS-LUX THEATERS, NEW YORK CITY 

















rue growing interest in programs devoted entirely to the presenta: on of 1 
IC Ws 


reels and other short subjects has been reflected in the constuction ,; | 
o WAL 


number of special moving picture theaters in metropolitan cen! crs 
: ARCI 


two of 
which are shown here. The characteristics of these theaters ar: the — 
seating capacity, here 588 and 554 respectively, and unusually wide ieech 
between rows, due to the comparatively rapid changing of the audiences. - 
Trans-Lux type, moreover, differs basically in that pictures are projected fro 
behind the screen, a development which has made possible a higher than y.,, 


general level of illumination within the theater. 
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THOM \S W. LAMB, INC., ARCHITECT 


WALKER AND GILLETTE, CONSULTING 
\RCHITECTS FOR 52ND ST. PROPERTY 


52ND STREET AND LEXINGTON AVE, 


BALCONY STAIR 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


STRUCTURE: Madison Ave. facade—faced 
with select Tennessee marble, polished. Lex- 
ington Ave. facade—faced with black Carrara, 
Pittsburgh Piate Glass Co. Auditorium walis 
—covered with acoustical plaster, Kalite, 
Certain-teed Prod. Corp. Rear wali—rock 
wool blanket covered with perforated transite, 
Johns-Manville, Inc. Sound room—tined with 
Kalite. Projection room—lined with rock wool 
and transite, Johns-Manville, Inc. Baicony— 
reenforced stone concrete. Roof—reenforced 
concrete covered with Flintkote built-up roof- 
ing, The Flintkote Co. SHEET METAL 
WORK: Flashing and gutters—16 oz. copper. 
METAL SASH—Crittali Mfg. Co. FLOOR 
COVERINGS: Outer vestibule—rubber mats; 
remainder — carpet. TRIM — pressed steel. 
DOORS—holiow metal. HARDOWARE—Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co. WIRING SYSTEM—3 phase, 
4-wire, 120-208 voits, 60 cycles, AC distri- 
bution. PLUMBING FIXTURES: Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co.; valves—Sloan Valve Co. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
Steam, indirect radiation with central cool- 
ing system. Boiler—Titusvillie Marine type, 
Titusville Iron Works. Thermostats—Powers 
anemostats, Anemostat Co. of America. 
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j SCALE IN FEET 











T° compress the requirements of display, reference, and 

reception into 280 sq. ft. is the by no means incon- 
siderable achievement represented in these illustrations. 
A warm color scheme was maintained throughout to give 
unity to the various space subdivisions: walls are in two 
tones of pink-beige, the ceiling is a flat red, the floor 
covering is red and brown, and furniture is blond maple 
upholstered in natural pigskin. Lighting is of the over- 
head type in the conference areas and indirect in the 


reception space. 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


All furniture designed by Intramural, Inc.; settees executed by 
P. Nathan Sons, Inc.; chairs, Thonet Bros. Inc.; desks, tables, cases 
by Modern Furniture Shops. Floor—linoleum. Lighting, display 
fixtures and bulletin board—G. E. Waiter and Sons. Paint—Sherwin- 
Williams Co. and Keystone Paint & Varnish Co. 
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MAIN FLOOR 


N this instance, as in the following example, a relatively narrow lot 
dictated an exterior design which would permit a maximum of daylight in 
the main room. The facade, therefore, has subordinated all elements, save the 
entrance, to the large area of glass block. Inside a scheme of equal simplicity 
has been carried out, with wood, glass, metal, terrazzo, plaster, and acousti- 
cal materials agreeably combined. With somewhat different functions from 
those of a bank, the plan gives a small amount of space to tellers’ cages, more 
to the numerous offices required. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Street wali—Cordova cream 
limestone, Texas Quarries, Austin, brick back.- 
ing, base of Cold Spring Granite Co.’s Ebony 
black granite, panels of Owens-Illinois glass 
block, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Interior site 
of walls furred with metal lath and plaster 
Partitions—plaster on hollow tile. Toilet parti- 
tions—Henry Weis Mfg. Co. Roof trusses— 


structural steel, Carnegie-Iilinois Steel Corp. 
Bar joists under mezzanine floor—Bethiehem 
Steel Corp. 


ROOF: Five-ply pitch and felt, Certain-teed 
Products Corp., over 3 in. Thermax deck, 
Celotex Corp. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Fliashing—16 oz. 
copper, Chase Brass & Copper Co. Ducts— 
copper bearing galvanized iron. 

SOUND INSULATION: Ceiling under mez 
Zanine and main ceiling covered with acoustic 
transite and rock wool, Johns-Manville, inc. 
STAIRS: Non-slip terrazzo treads and risers 
on concrete slab. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Central portion of first 
floor—terrazzo with Manhattan brass ter- 
razzo strips, Manhattan Terrazzo Brass Strip 
Co. First floor offices—Tile-Tex asphait tile, 
The Tile-Tex Co. Toilet floors—ceramic tile. 
Mezzanine floor—tinoleum. 

WALL COVERINGS: First floor, mezzanine 
and directors’ room—dquarter-sawn American 
wainut. 

WOODWORK AND TRIM: Trim—dquarter 
sawn walnut. Interior doors—hollow metal, 
Neidringhaus inc. Exterior doors—bronze, 
local manufacture using moldings by Ameri- 
can Brass Co. Mezzanine and stair raiis— 
bronze. 

HARDWARE: Interior—Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co. Exterior—Oscar C. Rixson Co. 
PAINTING: Interior: Walis—plaster, lead and 
oil paint. Acoustic ceiling—l spray coat cold 
water paint. Plaster ceilings—Dutch Boy lead 
and lead mixing oil paint, National Lead Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring— 
rigid conduit. Switches—Frank Adam Electric 
Co. Fixtures: Interior—Curtis Lighting, Inc. 
Exterior—bronze bracket lights, B. B. Bell Co. 
Dictaphone’ intercommunicating telephone 
system, Dictaphone Sales Corp. 

PLUMBING: Fixtures by Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. Pipes: Soil—extra heavy cast iron. 
Water—standard weight galvanized iron steel, 
National Tube Co. 

HEATINGAND AIR CONDITIONING: Steam 
coil forced air heating system, American 
Blower Co.’s Sirocco fan and Delco Frigidaire 
Air Conditioning Corp. direct expansion cool- 
ing equipment. Boiler—Pacific, fired with 
natural gas. 
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BRANCH FOR THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW Yor, 
9 WEST 51ST STREET, NEW YORK ¢yry 
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SECTION ‘A-A 





LOWER LEVEL 





PLAN: MAIN FLOOR ye 


T= narrow lot was an important factor in the development 

of this ingenious and compact plan. The street entrance 
has been treated as an intermediate landing, with short 
runs of stairs to the banking rooms on the upper and lower 
levels. The upper banking floor, two stories in height, has 
been treated with the utmost simplicity, relying on its size 
and proportions for its effect. As shown on the opposite 
page, the officers’ space is located on a small mezzanine, 
adequately illuminated by the window which extends almost 
the full height of the room. On the floor above is private 
work space, served by a small elevator. In accordance with 


practically universal practice, the safe deposit department 





FoRM , = and vaults are located in the basement. 
STAIR DETAIL 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS: Footings and walis—con- 
crete. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis — limestone, 
Geo. A. Fuller Co. Interior partitions—terra 
cotta. Structural steel—Bethliehem Stee! Co. 
Floor construction—cinder arches. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and gut- 
ters—copper, Anaconda, American Brass Co. 
INSULATION: .Roof—Armstrong .Cork Co. 
Sound Insulation—Sanacoustic tile, Johns- 
Manville, Inc. 

STAIRS AND ELEVATORS: Stairs—stee! 
and marble; marble by Haas & Sproesser, Inc. 
Rear stairs—steel, Sexauer & Lemke, Inc. 
Treads—terrazzo—Del Turco Bros., Inc. Ele- 
vators—Otis Elevator Co. 

FLOORS: Lower and main floors—terrazz0, 
V. Foscato, Inc. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Linoleum; rubber tile, 
Hood Rubber Co., Inc. 

WALL COVERINGS: Photographic murals by 
Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 
WOODWORK AND TRIM: Supplied by Mur- 
ray Hill Woodwork Co. 

HARDWARE: Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING: Interior—Gunn Decorating Co. 
Inc. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring- 
Lord Electric Co. Fixtures—A. Ward Her- 
dricksen. 

ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE AND IRON 
Supplied by C. E. Halback & Co. 
HEATING: Supplied by Baker, Smith & Co. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS on_ heating 
plumbing and electrical work—Meyer, Strong 
& Jones, Inc. 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS on steel-H. & 
Baicom & Associate. 

GENERAL CONTRACTORS—Georce A. Ful: 
ler Co. 
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SIMON BREINES AND RALPH POMERANCE, ARCHITECTS 
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N the area occupied by the pool and its terrace there is a drop of fifteen feet; while this site condition presented 
the greatest single difficulty in planning the group, it also made possible the very interesting series of levels which 
were developed as the final solution. The pool and its adjuncts were conceived as a family recreational center, and 
as the group is some distance from the main house, it was provided with a small pantry so that light mid-day meals 


might be served. The bathhouses were planned as simply as possible, and, as shown on the following page, have 


built-in furniture wherever possible. On the large covered terraces, used for dining and watching the tennis and 


swimming, the widest practical column spacing was adopted. Water for the pool is supplied by an artesian well in 
addition to the local supply, and this combination, together with the recirculating system, has been found to pro- 
vide an exact means of controlling water temperature and algae growth. Recirculating, filtering, and water-heating 


equip:ient are housed under the dressing rooms. Cost, exclusive of landscaping: $25,878. 






































SWIMMING POOL ON CONNECTICUT ESTATE 





SIMON SReigg, 
ARCHITEErs 
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EAST BATHHOUSE 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS: Cement—Lehigh Cement 
Corp. Bluestone—William F. Watson Quarry. Tin—Wheel- 
ing Corrugated Co. Copper—Anaconda, American Brass 
Co. Solder—Whitehead Metal Products Co. Leaders—Na- 
tional Lead Co. Tile—American-Franklin-Olean Tiles, !n¢ 
Insulation—Alfol on dressing room roof, Aluminum Co 
of America. EQUIPMENT: Ladders and spring board— 
American Playground Device Co. ELECTRICAL EQUIP- 
MENT: Cable—General Electric Co. Floodlights—West: 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Fans—tig Electric Ventilat: 
ing Co. Meter equipment—Wadsworth. Switches and re 
ceptaciles—Pass & Seymour. PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 
Steel toilet and aluminum shower compartment—Heny 
Weis Mfg. Co., Inc. Filter equipment—Marsh Chiorinator 
Co. Drains—Josam Mfg. Co. Sewage disposal system— 
Wood Engineering Co. Water pressure regulators—Boig 4 
Hill. 
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PLANNING TECHNIQUES 
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NO. 10. MEN’S SHOPS 


As every reader of Esquire knows, the midnight blue dinner 
jacket is being discarded as too conservative by our best 
cafe society. And even less daring males now appear at their 
offices besuited and beshirted in an array of colors which 
runs from mildly gay to downright dazzling. But if men’s 
fashions are traveling the complete spectrum, the estab- 
lishments which feature them strangely stick to an archi- 
tectural and decorative tempo which antedates Mr. Ford's 


Model T. 


discloses the reasons for the generally drab and uninspired 


Let it hastily be added that no amount of research 


interiors which are the rule in this field. While salesmen 
awe hewildered buyers into snappy, shirred-at-the-waist 
trousers, the proprietor views his outmoded store with bellig- 


‘Pern? . . . 
erent complacence which defies even a questioning eyebrow. 
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Anything-but-Tudor is still considered rather bold in ready- 


to-wear. and the number of custom tailors who have 


freshened up their shops can be counted on the fingers of a 


gray suede glove. Modern’s arrival in the men’s clothing 


field remains unpredictable, however hoped for. Perhaps the 
zipper fly is the long awaited signal for a revolution. The 
following section presents high spots from the men’s field. 


Previously published in this series: NO. 1. SERVICE STATIONS, Feb- 
ruary 1937; NO. 2. SHOE STORES, March 1937; NO. 3. CAFETERIAS 
AND LUNCHEONETTES, May 1937; NO. 4 WHOLESALE SHOW.- 
ROOMS, June 1937; NO. 5. DRUG STORES, July 1937; NO. 6. BOOK 
STORES, September 1937; NO. 7. HOTEL AND RESTAURANT BARS, 
November 1937; NO. 8. FURNITURE STORES, February 1938; 
NO. 9. FOOD STORES, March 1938. Readers wishing specific detailed 
information on Men’s Stores and other subjects previously published are 
invited to address inquiries to the Forum’s Editorial Research 
Department. 
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MEN'S SHOPS 


Robert M. Damere 


WALLACH’S STORE, 253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
ELY JACQUES KAHN, ARCHITECT 


CLOTHING 


A large store, with well defined depart- 
ments for furnishings, shoes, and clothing. 
this example shows the important part 
which design can play in modern mer- 
chandizing. Open aisles encourage Cus 
tomer circulation past displays, stimulate 
impulse sales. Lighting, finishes, and fix- 
tures combine to set the tone without 
distracting attention from the merchat- 


dise. 
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PLANNING TECHNIQUES NO. 10 


VIEW 3. 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


Wall and show cases, built-in seats, Grand Rapids Store Equipment Co. 
Venetian Blinds, J. G. Wilson Corp. Lighting fixtures, Kahi & Eckstein. 
Air conditioning, York ice Machinery Corp. Murals are by Joan Kahn, 


MIRRORS. Mirror alcoves must be convenient to the customer. Re 

cessed alcoves between sidewall cabinets are best. Where space for 
5 these is not available, and to accommodate peak loads, one of the 
amora photos 

several types shown below may be used. Folding mirrors have the 

disadvantage that wings must be adjusted to exactly the correct 

angle, which takes time and may annoy the buyer. 


R.H ates 
". MACY CO. SEBASTIAN, LTD. page 501 B.ALTMAN& CO. 





MEN’S SHOPS 


BOLT GOODS SHELVING 
FITTING ROOM 
FITTING ROOM 
DOUBLE HANGING CASE 
FITTING ROOMS 
SWEATER CASE 
_ MILLINERY TABLE 
|. SKIRT CASE 
|, FITTING ROOMS 
| BOLT GOODS SHELVING 
_ TOILET ROOM 
HANGING CASE 
SERVICE 
ELEVATOR 
SERVICE 
SHOE DEPARTMENT 
FLOOR HANGING CASE 
TROUSER CASE 
HAT CASE 
SHIRT CASE 
NECKTIE AND HOSIERY CASE 


A model of arrangement and circulation for the comprehensive 
men’s shop, the store above includes well organized departments 
for men’s clothing, furnishings, and shoes, and—in recognition of 
a the fact that women frequently shop for men—a women’s depart. 
<F ment on the mezzanine. Beneath this is a sports shop, with separate 
aan —_— access and display space on a side street. Impulse items, such as 
a neckties, hosiery, and hats, are located at the right of the main 
entrance, faced by the custom tailoring department, so placed for 
purposes of sales-promotion. In the store below, the same architect 
has worked out a straightforward solution for the store devoted 

exclusively to clothing, in a space 16 x 153 ft. 


PHELPS-TERKEL, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


HARBIN F. HUNTER, ARCHITECT 


SQUIRE’S, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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PLANNING TECHNIQUES NO. 10 


A simple and effective treatment of an ex 
tremely narrow space devoted to ready-to 
wear and custom-made clothing. Detail 
below shows the type of hanging case used, 
one suit deep and equipped for hanging 
rods in two positions, so as to accommo 


date two rows of suits or one of overcoats 
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SEBASTIAN, LTD., NEW YORK CITY 
ROSENSTOCK & KARMIN, INC., DESIGNERS AND 
BUILDERS 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


PHELPS-TERKEL (opp. page): Floor—As- 
phalt Tile, Azrock by Uvaide Rock Asphait 
Co.; carpet, Klearflax Linen. Base—Linoleum, 
Armstrong Cork Products Co. Walis—wall- 
paper, Becker, Smith & Paige, Imperial Wall- 
paper Co., Thermax, Celotex Corp. Hardware 
—cabinet, Garden City Plating and Mfg. 
Co., building, Schlage Lock Co., Oscar C. 
Rickson Co., Norton Door Closer Co. Cases— 
Algoma Plywood and Veneer Co., Red River 
Lumber Co. 

SQUIRE’S (opp. page): Floor—Asphait Tile, 
Moultile by Thomas Moulding Co.; carpet, 
Alexander Smith. Base—Rubber, Puritan 
Rubber Mfg. Co. Furniture—Thonet Bros. 
Hardware—cabinet, Garden City Plating and 
Mfg. Co., Knape & Vogt Mfg. Co., buliding, 
Schiage Lock Co., Oscar Rickson Co. 
SEBASTIAN, LTD.: Floor—Linoleum. Hard- 
ware—Garden City Plating and Mfg. Co. Paint 
—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 





John D. Beinert Photos 









MEN'S SHOPS 
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John D. Beinert a 
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| GRAND RAPIDS STORE EQUIPMENT CO. \ | Ze 

| Ae 

ajc ' 
| 3 
ols 
WWO r 
> FL, 
e {, Revolving floor wardrobe, used on i, A 
~ large floors where an open effect is desired. . 

° wind 
| i space 
plan, 

4 2 Pi 
4p 0 & 
a . 4 J 6 ally 
\ f-7" s 8-0" o . 
7-6" FOR SHIRTS store 
: =) 2, Revolving wall wardrobe, used where 2 
° TT room permits to achieve large capacity 3 
S$ I Doors are now often omitted from both ing s 
e| | . floor and wall wardrobes and replaced by 
3, Left, convertible furnishings wall ai | roller shades for night use. 
case, used for shirts, sweaters, pa- om | — 
} Jamas, underwear, neckwear, hosiery, | mill - 
etc. Glass shelves permit light to pene- . J ee al 
trate to goods. Right and illustrated in en 
photograph, hat case, shelves of metal 4, Display counter, used for small 






rods. items and to divide clerk and customer. 





COLEBY TAILORING CO., NEW YORK 








§, Material display rack 
for custom tailoring shops. 
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{. WALLACH’S ELY JACQUES KAHN, ARCHITECT 
STORE FRONTS 
1. An interesting free-standing display 
window which much increases the display 
space available in a narrow front. (See 
plan, p. 498.) 
2. Projecting show windows with parti- 
ally open backs giving free view of the 
store behind. (p. 500.) 
3. Simulated store front for men’s cloth- 
ing section in a department store. 


2. PHELPS-TERKEL H. F. HUNTER, ARCHITECT 
3. B. ALTMAN CO. STORE, NEWYORK H.T. WILLIAMS, DESIGNER 


John D. Beinert 
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L. R. ERMILIO & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. DESIGNED BY OWNERS 





This shop is devoted exclusively to custom tailoring, is a model of 
arrangement and facility. The straight-forward plan shows the various 
functions to be provided for and the amount of space needed for each. 
One of the few of its kind to abandon period style, the shop gains 
much from the simplicity thus achieved. 





WORKROOM DETAILS. (Below.) 1. Pattern case, used for filing customers’ 


patterns. Patterns are stored in 15 x 18 in. envelopes, shelf spaces hold 





from fifteen to twenty of these. 2. Trimming case. Left hand shelves 
accommodate 36 in. body linings, middle shelves piece cotton goods 

(15 to 20 in.), and right shelves button and sewing boxes. 3. Work L 
table. The same size table is used for designing and chopping and as a 






work table: The length accommodates the average 10 foot suit pattern. 






The width enables an assistant to work opposite the designer. Four 






tailors use it as a work table. Tops are Linoleum. 
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i. PATTERNS 2. TRIMMINGS 3. WORK TABLE 
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PLANNING TECHNIQUES NO. 10 





[his shop includes a specially constructed studio 
right) designed to provide perfect light for 
color selection. The skylight, faced to the south, 
vill admit either direct sunlight, or blinds may 
be arranged so as to throw this light on the 
sloping ceiling, giving a_ northlight effect 
throughout the room. Since the shop is air condi- 
tioned, shelves are open for better display, ex- 
cept those used for blue materials, which are 


em losed. 


STUDIO 
CARVER, LOS ANGELES. SYDNEY CLIFTON, ARCHITECT 









. 8° Ne 2) . 31 ad 
MATERIAL SHELVES DISPLAY TABLE 






SALES ROOM 












Whittington Photos 
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MEN'S SHOPS 














SCHNEINER & CO., LTD., NEW YORK JOSEPH DOUGLAS WEISS, ARCHITECT 
: | t 


Here an impressive foyer (above) ker 
notes the shop for quality and elegance 
while the severely furnished showroo! 
(left) adds a confidence-inspiring util 
tarian note. Finishes and equipmet! 
throughout are in quiet good taste, de 
not distract the customer from the di» 


VIEW 2, plays. 








F, 8S. Lincoln Photos 
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HOUSES 


BEACH HOUSE FOR MR. AND MRS. DEARBORN CLARK 


i as 





er Sturtevant Photos 


APTOS, CALIFORNIA WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER, ARCHITECT 


T is surprising, considering the comparative simplicity of the problem, that there are so few beach houses 

which even suggest the character one might reasonably expect to find in a seaside structure. A distinguished 
exception is the cottage illustrated here, admirably suited to its location and purpose, entirely lacking in 
those nautical touches which are all too frequently considered indispensable in such buildings. The house is 
constructed of redwood, oiled to prevent glare, with studs on the first floor and only three-quarter-inch 
tongue and groove boards on the second. This highly economical structure is admirably expressed by the 
exterior design—particularly evident in the east elevation shown on the following page—which shows the 
skin treatment for what it is. Built on a 50-foot lot, the house is oriented directly toward the water, and 


uses the two porches both as wind shelters and as protection against possible future encroachment. 
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BEACH HOUSE IN APTOS, CALIFORNIA 


BAST B2BLeVATIOON 
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EAST ELEVATION 





SOUTH EBELEVATION 


LLiAM WILSON WURSTER, ARCHITECT 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS: Concrete piles. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis and interior 
partitions—Douglas fir and redwood T. & G.., 
placed vertically, no studs; posts support 
beams. 

ROOF: Covered with built-up asphalt roofing 
CHIMNEY: Lining—patent flues. Damper— 
Richardson & Boynton. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Fliashing, gutters 
and leaders—galvanized iron. 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood casement, sugar 
pine. Glass—single strength, quality 8B. 
Screens—bronze in Douglas fir frames. 
WOODWORK: Trim, shelving and cabinets— 
Douglas fir. Interior doors—stock, 5-pane! 
Douglas fir. Exterior doors—sliding type, 134 
in. clear sugar pine. 

HARDWARE: Windows operated on Payson 
Mfg. Co. casement operators. Sliding doors— 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. hangers and track. 
PAINTING: Exterior: Walis—rough red- 
wood boards, oiled. Sash and trim—tead and 
oil. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring in 
metal molding, National Electric Products Co. 
HOT WATER HEATER: Electric storage 
type. 




















HOUSE IN NORTH KESSLER MANOR, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIA VA 4MEI 


youn prefabricated plywood house represents an extension of 

the experiments carried on at Purdue University by Mr. 
Watson and his associates. According to Mr. Watson, previous 
work with the shell system has indicated that the utmost ac- 
curacy is of vital importance, the work of the various trades, 
particularly plumbers and electricians, must be coordinated with 
unusual care, and that the major problem in prefabrication is 
more a matter of efficient organization and adequate capitaliza- 
tion than of building or manufacturing technique. The most 
significant fact, perhaps, to emerge from the experience with 
this house, is that the buying public is by no means as hostile 
to modern as lending agencies apparently believe. Of the 12,000 
who have visited the house, less than 10 per cent objected to the 
appearance of the exterior or interior. Cost: $9,500, including the 


garage. 
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sMERI' AN DWELLINGS CORP., FRANK WATSON, PRESIDENT 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Poured concrete below frost line, no basement 

STRUCTURE 

Walis—4 x 8 ft. box beam panels utilizing 2 x 4 in. studs 

and % in. phenol-resin glued plywood. Floor panels 

vary in tength up to 24 ft. and have 2 x 6 in. joists 

with k4 in. phenol-resin giued plywood on the upper side 

and % in. phenol-resin glued plywood on the under 

side. 

ROOF 

Same as floors utilizing a special system of calking for 

water-tightness. 

FLUE 

Stee! surrounded by outside air inlet duct 

INSULATION 

Full thick rock woo! bats. 

WINDOWS 

Stee! casement with under-screen operators, Hope's 

Windows, Inc. 

FLOORS 

Carpet in main rooms; tinoleum in kitchen and bath- 

rooms. 

INTERIOR FINISH 

Washable satin finish paint, Arco Co 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

All equipment by Genera! Electric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Range—electric, Estate Stove Co. Refrigeration—Cros.- 
LIVING ROOM ley Shelvador, Crosiey Co. 

PLUMBING 

Pipes: soil-cast iron. Vent—galvanized steel. Hot and 

cold water—Streamiline copper, Chase Brass & Copper 

Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Forced warm air, filters, humidification; Superfex, 

Perfection Stove Co. 





HOUSE FOR DR. AND MRS. CARL R. HOWSON, SAN MARINO, CA yp 


LIVING ROOM 


VEN in those California residences which do not 

follow the patio scheme, the influence of this 
type of plan is frequently evident, as in this ex- 
ample where the garage is used to mark the third 
side of the court. On the basis of currently accepted 
standards in planning such an arrangement is feasi- 
ble only where climatic conditions permit con- 
venient open-air circulation between house and 
garage throughout the year. While the first floor 
plan is rather extended, the sleeping quarters are 
compactly arranged within a square. In exterior 
design the house is an interesting example of the 
freedom with which traditional residential forms 
may be handled. Cost: $16,000. 
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SCALE IN FEET 


FIRST FLOOR . > os 


25 


GORDON B. KAUFMANN, 
ARCHITECT 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—wood studs, ex- 
terior treatment, 3 coats cement plaster. Interior 
—hardwall gypsum plaster over wood iath and 
Poultry netting, putty finish. Floor construction— 
wood joist; gypsum plaster ceilings. 

ROOF: Covered with No. 1 cedar shingles. Deck 
—grade A, ‘iq In. Douglas fir matched flooring 
over wood joists, covered with canvas. 
CHIMNEY: Groutlock, reenforced brick, Simons 
Brick Co. Lining—terra cotta, Gladding, McBean 
& Co. Damper—Superior, Colonial Fireplace Co 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters and 
leaders—galvanized iron. 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood. Glass—double strength, 
quality A. Screens—Inviso, roller, Orange Screen 
Co. 

FLOORS: Living room, bedrooms and halis— 
strip oak. Kitchen—linoleum. Bathrooms-—tiie, 
Gladding, McBean & Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room, kitchen amd 
bathrooms—canvas, painted. Bedrooms-——wall- 
paper. 

WOODWORK: Trim, cabinets and doors— 
Douglas fir. 

HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—Russwin, 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 

PAINTING: Interior: Wallis and ceilings—3 coats 
lead and oil. Floor—4 coats stain. Trim and sash 
—4 coats enamel. Exterior: Walis—cement paint. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system 
—rigid conduit. Switches—Bryant Electric Co. 
Fixtures—custom made, B. B. Bell. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink—Washington.- 
Eljer Co. 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sink—@-compartment 
tray, Washington-Eljer Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Washington-Eljer Co. Seat—C. F. Church Mfg. 
Co. Shower—Pierce-Pfiester. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Water pipes— 
galvanized steel. 

HEATING: Gas-fired unit furnace system. 
Thermostat—push button control. 
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HOUSE FOR J. SADLER SHAW, SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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Kenneth M. Wright Photos 


A N interesting modification of a conventional plan type is illustrated 
~~ here; with the familiar central hall flanked by living and dining 
rooms, the house departs from the usual pattern in the placing of the 
garage, and in the organization of the service quarters. The scheme 
has definite advantages, giving privacy to the terrace in the rear, 
isolation of the service entrance, and provision for access from the 
garage to both living and service quarters. Children’s rooms occupy 
the third floor, and are reached by a continuation of the service 
stairs, while the maid’s room is placed on the second floor; this reversal 
of the customary practice seemed better adapted to the family’s 
requirements. Cubage: 59,200. Cost: $25,430, at about 43 cents 


per cubic foot. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
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FOUNDATION: Walls—poured concrete ex- 
terior; interior concrete block. Cellar floor— 
cinder fill; cement, Marquette Cement Mfg. 
Co. Waterproofing—membrane on outside of 
foundation walls. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—Royal shin- 
gles, Neponset building paper, Bird & Son, 
Inc.. wood sheathing, fir studding, ™% in. 
Balsam Wool insulation, Wood Conversion 
Co.; % in. Nu Wood plaster base in large 
sheets, Wood Conversion Co. and putty coat 
plaster. Interior partitions—studding with % 
in. Nu Wood plaster base both sides and 
putty coat plaster. Floor construction—wood 
joists, common sub-floor, 1% Ib. deadening 
felt, finished floor of selected, plain sawed 
Highland white oak. 

ROOF: Perfection cedar shingles, Colonial 
Stained Shingle Co. 

CHIMNEY: Lining—first quality fire clay. 
Dampers—H. W. Covert Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—Anacon- 
da copper, American Brass Co. Gutters and 
downspouts—copper. 


INSULATION: Outside walls and 3rd floor 


ceiling—Balsam Wool and Nu Wood plaster 
base, Wood Conversion Co. Roof—% in. Bal- 
sam Wool. Weatherstripping on all doors and 
windows (except casement)—spring bronze, 
Reese Metal Weather Strip Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, white pine; 
casement sash—Narroline, Andersen Frame 
Corp. Glass—double strength, quality A, Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Screens—copper 
wire cloth, 16 mesh. 

STAIRS: Treads—clear white oak. Risers and 
stringers—birch. 

FLOORS: Main rooms—select, plain Highland 
white oak. Kitchen—fir sub-floor, covered 
with linoleum. Bathrooms: Second floor—tile; 
third—linoleum. 

WALL COVERINGS: Bathroom—tile wain- 
scot; all other rooms—wallipaper. 
WOODWORK: Trim—birch, except pine in 
kitchen. Shelving, cabinets and doors—pine. 
Garage doors—overhead type, J. G. Wilson 
Corp. 

HARDWARE: Interior: Locks—Russell & Er- 
win Mfg. Co. Butts—McKinney Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING: Interior: Walls in kitchen and 
service halls—enamel. Ceilings—paint, Pratt 


& Lambert, Inc. Floor—stain and varnished. 
Exterior: Walis—Double White, Samuel Ca 
bot, Inc. Roof—stain. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys 
tem—rigid conduit. Switches—fiush tumbler 
type. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas, Norge 
Div., Borg-Warner Corp. Refrigerator—Frig- 
idaire Corp. Sink—Crane Co. Exhaust fan— 
electric ceiling ventilator, Pryne & Co., Inc 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sink—Granitine, 
Crane Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All _ fixtures, 
Crane Co. Cabinet—F. H. Lawson. Shower 
door—Fiat Metal Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Pipes: Soil—extra heavy cast 
iron. Vent water pipes—galvanized steel. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Split 
system, hot water and forced air, filtering 
and humidifying. Air Conditioner—Chas. S. 
Lewis & Co., Inc. Fuel—oil. Burner—Cochran- 
Sargent. Boiler—Kewanee Boiler Corp. Radi- 
ators and valves—American Radiator Co. 
Thermostat—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co. Built-in hot water heater. 





HOUSE FOR MRS. L. B. FLEISHMAN, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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ALLEN G. 


NE of a type which has been popular on the West Coast for a 

number of years, this residence is chiefly interesting for the 
organization of its plan, in particular, the disposition of the rooms 
so that almost all have through ventilation. Arrangement of the 
sleeping rooms in one wing and service rooms in another, with the 
large living room as the connecting link, seems to be a workable 
arrangement, and the placing of the garage creates an ample and 
well-placed service court. The combination of laundry and service 
entrance in one unit is excellent. Cubage: 22,826. Cost: $12,000, 
at about 52 cents per cubic foot. 
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KITCHEN Mott Photos 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
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STRUCTURE: Exterior walls (front)—4 in. brick ve- 
neer on 2 x 4 in. studs; plaster inside. 

ROOF: Covered with Royal 24 in. cedar shingles. 
CHIMNEY: Damper—Peerless Mfg. Corp. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—galvanized iron 
Toncan, Republic Stee! Corp. 

WINDOWS: Sash—Truscon steel, Truscon Steel Co 
Glass—single strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens-For¢ 
Glass Co. Screens—roll type, Automatic Tension Screen 
Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Bedrooms, halls and kitchen 
wallpaper, Richard E. Thibaut and C. W. Stockwel 
Bathrooms—Sanitas, Standard Textile Products Co. 
HARDWARE: Polished brass, Schlage Lock Co. 
PAINTING: Walls—1 coat wall sealer, 2 coats was! 
able wall paint. Ceilings—calcimine. Floor—filler and 
white shellac. All materials by W. P. Fuller Paint C 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Refrigerator—Electrolux 
Servel, Inc. Sinks—two compartment, Crane Co. 
PLUMBING: All fixtures by Crane Co. Copper tubing— 
Revere Copper & Brass Co. 

HEATING: Gas fired warm air, Payne Furnace & Sup- 
ply Co. Hot water heater—Crane Co. 
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Engineer-Economist Chawner 


A BIBLE FOR BUILDING 


comes at long last from the Department of Commerce. Chief Chawner sifts, 


adjusts and compiles 23 years of construction figures. 


y 
Nosopy knows exactly how much build- 
ing goes on in the U.S. And nobody seems 
to have cared enough to tackle the huge 
statistical problem involved. Lack of 
finances and proper facilities have always 
been accepted as the valid excuse of pri- 
vate concerns.* And thus, many have been 
the strong suggestions sent Washington- 
wards that the one logical agency for the 
job was none other than the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Having lent an ear to these en- 
treaties, the Department of Commerce last 
month turned loose a set of carefully cor- 
ralled and adjusted data: “Construction 
Activity in the U. S., 1915-37.” 
Representing two years of good hard 
work and the most precise analysis to date 


*The 


on tl 


Federal analysis of construction discussed 
© pages serves to underline the extraordi- 
lary service which for 19 years F. W. Dodge 
Corp. has offered the building field. Dodge 
s which cover individual building opera- 
ll be more useful than ever as specific 
ers of national and sectional data here- 
lable through Government. 


Statis 
tions 
iter 


aiter 
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of U.S. Building, its importance is tre- 
mendous. First, it lays a scientific and de- 
tailed base from which the whys and 
wherefores of Building’s fluctuations may 
be more accurately determined. Second, it 
provides for the first time a case history 
basis for prognosis. 

As shown in the table (pages 518 and 
519), the Department has 
traced the total of new construction, ex- 
clusive of maintenance and_ work-relief 
construction, from $2,955 million in 1915 
to a high of $10,948 million in 1927 down 
to a low of $2,358 million in 1933, ends up 
with a preliminary estimate of $4,840 mil- 
lion for 1937. Including maintenance and 
work relief, these salient years in the con- 
struction trend were marked with $4,186 
million in 1915, $13,881 in 1927, $4,016 
million in 1933 and $8,450 million in 1937. 


Commerce 


Origin. Primarily a statistical account of 
the dollar volume of annual construction, 
the Government report had its beginning 
back in October, 1935, when Secretary 


MONEY 


Daniel C. Roper was persuaded that his 
Department was too much concerned with 
import and export figures, too little con 
cerned with the major industries here at 
home—the building industry, for one. Ar 
guments were that foreign trade was on 
the decline, that from 1920 to 1930 the 
average annual production of all types of 
new construction exceeded in value the 
combined figures for import and cxport 
trade and that construction volume in the 
U.S. accounts for 40 to 50 per cent of total 
durable-goods activity. Also, there was the 
incessant agitation of the National Associ 
ation of Real Estate Boards and the Con 
struction League for the establishment of 
a Government research and _ statistical 
agency for Building. 

Out of it all came the short-lived Con- 
struction Economics Division of the De 
partment of Commerce. At its head was 
Engineer-Economist Lowell J 
deep-thinking conservative 
who came to Secretary Roper’s fold after 
Central Statistical 


placed 
Chawner, a 


notable work with 






































Board, with Cornell University as _pro- 
fessor of engineering, with Occidental 
College (Los Angeles) as professor of eco- 
nomics. In his new capacity he dabbled in 
building figures, produced few startling 
results. 

Through a subsequent shuffling of De- 
partment divisions, Construction Econom- 
ics was shelved. Its work was assigned to 
the Division of Economic Research of the 
Construction and Real Property Section, 
and Engineer-Economist Chawner was 
promptly promoted to Chief-of-Section. 
His previous labors convinced him that 
lack of basic statistical data kept Build- 
ing in a dilemma, the extent of which was 
indicated by the fact that newspapers 
were publishing estimates of annual con- 
struction varying anywhere from six to six- 
teen billion dollars. Thus the Division of 
Economic Research set out to collect all 
existing figures made available by four 


private companies and fourteen Govern- 
ment agencies, to sift and adjust them ac- 
curately to reflect the value of construction 
in each of the past 23 years. 


Procedure. First problem encountered was 
that of determining what items constitute 
construction. Finally defined as “design, 
production and maintenance of fixed works 
and structures,” it was decided to include 
1) enclosed space, 2) fixed works for trans- 
portation, storage and transmission of 
commodities and 3) expenditures for ar- 
chitectural and engineering services. Not 
included: cost of equipment manufactured 
in shops and later installed on the site, cost 
of land and cost of changing the earth’s 
topography (the drilling of wells, etc.) . 
Next bugbear was the fact that existing 
construction figures, the Department’s pri- 
mary data, differed widely in the time 
element. It would be a rare coincidence if 


even on one project the value , 


' ‘Ontract x 
and permits and final costs and Ppraisals 
were identical. Hence it was necessary to 
adjust primary data to obtain es! imates of 
expenditures actually made during eac} 
year. Time of these expenditures was 
intermediately between the aw irding of 


contracts and the completion of projects, a 
procedure closely relating the trend oj 
construction activity to actual employ 
ment and delivery of materials. 
Since much primary data covered op) 
certain geographical sections of the coup. 
try, further adjustments were required 
F. W. Dodge Corp., for instance, in report. 
ing volume of contracts awarded, limits jt, 
surveys to 37 States east of the Rockies, ty 
construction involving at least two trades 
and-an established minimum expenditure 
Other services, such as the U. S. By. 
reau of Labor Statistics’ compilation of 
building permits, cover only cities in par 
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Footnotes by columns: 
1-32, Excluding maintenance and work re- 
lief wherever possible. 
i, Private ownership only. 
§-8, Private ownership only. 
8, Total columns 2-7. Excludes non-resi- 
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Column numbers refer to footnotes below 


dential building by utilities. 

9, Including repairs. 1936 figure prelimi- 
nary. 

10, Total columns 1, 8 and 9. Excluding 
miscellaneous private works other 
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than buildings. 1937 figure preliminary 
Private ownership only. 
13, 1936 figure preliminary. 
1G, 1936 figure preliminary. 
{7, Total columns 11-16. Excluding ™'s 
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645 
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1156 
1299 
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significance. At long last the Department 
of Commerce history of Building reached 
the public. Outstanding in its 93 pages, 57 
tables and nine charts is the valuation of 
new private, public-utility and public con- 
¢ruction in each of the years 1915 to 1937. 
Excluding maintenance and work-relief con- 
¢ruction, the figures which fill four tables 
» the original text are presented below in 
one composite tabulation, their total totals 
plotted on the accompanying chart. Anoth- 
er table, whose figures include maintenance 
and work-relief construction and therefore 
reflect Chief Chawner’s estimates of total 
building activity, appears on page 36. 


OR FUNCTIONS OF PROJECTS, 


> —_ 
°c &3 = 
a = ae 2s 
6 & 2 2= 
o a za ss 
> = na aa 
18 19 21 
1915 298 52 
1916 308 46 49 
1917 313 45 46 
1918 288 36 56 
1919 4] 53 71 
1920 640 67 86 4 
1921 340 78 100 53 
1922 851 8g 113 56 
1923 783 90 113 4€ 
1924 51 108 155 41 
1925 105¢ 133 145 58 
1926 1039 145 140 2 
1927 1190 174 138 Q¢ 
1928 270 183 117 
1929 1248 127 126 112 
1930 148) 142 201 144 
1934 1323 114 156 C 
1932 916 69 Q7 168 
(933 5 34 47 95 
1934 821 64 67 52 
1935 622 82 77 80 
1936 874 110 90 110 
1937 
cellaneous private utilities such as 
piers, docks, toll bridges, etc., amount- 
ing to as much as $100,000,000 in 
some years. 1937 figure preliminary. 
18-20, 1936 figures preliminary. 
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While this twenty-three year record is 
in itself a valuable reference for architects, 
engineers, contractors, economists and busi- 
ness men in general, its major significance 
lies in its use in appraising trends. It indi- 
cates, for example, that money spent for 
the purification and distribution of water, 
for parks and playgrounds, for education, 
for improved domestic shelter and for 
similar consumer purposes has assumed an 
increasing importance in relation to total 
construction activity. 

As far as Building is concerned, Chawn- 
er’s work in the Construction Economics 
Division has done much to brand its im- 
mediate parent, the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Construction and Real Property 
Section, the most comprehensive research 
agency in the Federal Government. The 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration and the U. S. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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a 1915 1920 Kre 7 ~ 194 a 
Construction activity. A graphic record of the 
totais shown in columns 10, 17, 31 and 32, 
in the table below. Public utility includes 
private ownership only. Public construction 
excludes that financed by Government loans. 
Private construction excitudes utilities. 
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74 32 23 18] ] 4 24 57 1492 2683 
165 38 34 318 9 37 323 88 8 1564 3168 
249 58 43 459 64 30 373 97 7 2102 4539 
1700 4840 
22-25, Public ownership only. State and local, amounting to $70,- 


25. Total columns 21-24. 

29, 1936 figure preliminary. 

31, Total columns 18-20 and 25-30. Ex- 32. 
cluding conservation and development, 
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000,000 to $80,000,000 in some years. 
1937 figure preliminary. 

Total columns 10, 17 and 31. 
figure preliminary. 


1937 
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P. E. D. A. C. 


plans expansion and a move and 
Building gets a better break. 


Back in 1932 Interior Decorator Paul R. 
MacAlister showed Landlord Nelson A. 
Rockefeller his plans for a Permanent Ex- 
hibition of Decorative Arts and Crafts 
(P.E.D.A.C.). Quick to recognize the 
scheme as bait for other tenants, Rocke- 
feller leased to MacAlister and his silent 
partner two rooms on the tenth floor of 
Rockefeller Center’s RCA Building on a 
percentage basis attractive enough to make 
the venture worthwhile. Having grown 
in scope and size (it covers the entire 
floor), P. E. D. A. C., now one of Rocke- 
feller Center Inc.’s bevy of subsidiaries, 
holds an option on most of the mezzanine 
and third floors of the Center’s Interna- 
tional Building into which it will move 
this fall with increased facilities for archi- 
tectural exhibition. 

As currently established, P. E. D. A.C. 
displays 75 exhibitors’ merchandise which 
runs the gamut from Whitcombe Mc- 
Geachin’s hand-made chintzes to a Johns- 
Manville finished room, but falls largely 
into the interior decoration classification. 
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With all available floor space in use, P. E. 
D.A.C. has recently suffered an acute 
attack of growing-pains. It has also suf- 
fered from poor planning which resulted 
of necessity from periodic additions. 
Choice of the International Building was 
based upon three factors: 1) its design 
provided ample space for open planning 
2) it is more accessible with an escalator 
entrance on Fifth Avenue and 3) its mez- 
zanine and third floors were vacant. While 
the lease has not yet been signed, the 
present demand of exhibitors. for space 
in the new quarters indicates that the 
option will be exercised in the near future. 
Meanwhile Architects Harrison & Fouil- 
houx have been preparing plans. Latest 
drawings to come from their prolific pencils 
are the two reproduced below. Easily the 
most up-to-the-minute effort at exhibition 
design, this set of floor plans features 
abundant display area (P.E.D.A.C.’s 
bread and butter), well-directed circula- 
tion and inclusion of a small motion pic- 
ture theater, a two-story model house and 
three furnished apartments. P. E. D. 
A. C. will be equipped to usher a maxi- 
mum of 10,000 persons a day through its 
educational labyrinth, but will be under 
less pressure taking care of a daily aver- 
age of 2,000, the expected figure. Visitors 
at the present location number about 300 
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a day. Thus, by moving to | Interna 
tional Building P. E. D. A. Cc > 
named “The Living Magazine. hopes . 
increase its circulation more tha» 599 _ 


cent, its advertisers from 75 ty 200, js, 
annual income from about 875.999 
as much as $200,000. 

Bulk of this expansion will by fostered 
by several innovations in the exhibition’, 
technique. Most important, architectyy 
and decorative building materials wil] fig 
ure more prominently than _heretofor, 
With the trend toward consideration oj 
“raw” materials as decorative in them. 
selves, the part played by building ma. 
terials should be of increasing importance 
in the new P. E. D. A. C. Other attractions 
will include an X-ray house showing the 
veins, arteries and nerves of construction 
methods and _ appliances; architectural! 
competition exhibits; city and community 
planning; model rooms and model homes 

The expanded exhibition will require in- 
creased personnel but will continue under 
the direction of Founder MacAlister. Un- 
troubled by the competition of the World's 
Fair Shelter Group, he successfully sells 
space in P. E. D. A. C. on its reputation 
as a convenient, admission-free, exhibition 
of permanent character, with the estab- 
lished drawing power of world-famed 
Rockefeller Center as his No. 1 argument. 


te 


A tour through the new P. E. D. A. C. will start from the two-way 
escalators (floor plan, below, left) which direct visitors to the 
glazed entrance lobby shown in rendered perspective to the left. 
Having circled through the main exhibition rooms around 
columns footed with low, eccentric display platforms, they enter 
the first floor of a two-story furnished house via an exhibition 
terrace (sculpture and outdoor furniture) and a corridor, pro- 
ceed upstairs (floor plan, below). Here, additional displays. 
an industrial motion picture and three apartments of varying 
sizes occupy their attention. On the way to the “down” elevator: 
they pass a second information booth and a small library where 
current issues of art and architectural magazines may be read. 
The plans of Architects Harrison & Fouilhoux handle well the 
problem of exhibition circulation—especially on the mezzanine. 
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Low-COST HOMES AMID WEALTH 


make news. Subdivider Swope’s part-plywood houses sell 
for $5,895 in New York’s swank Westchester. 


Wresrcuester County boasts as resi- 
lents more Manhattan tycoons than any 
ther New York suburban section. Also, 
Jthough it doesn’t boast about it, West- 
bester building costs and prices have 
ng been tops. When famed home-devel- 
oper Levitt tackled Westchester a year 
woo, he found he had to charge about 9 
an cent more for the same house which 

nearby Long Island developments sold 
or 88.990. Hence, news was made when 
recently David Swope announced that 200 
cres had been purchased on the western 
tskirts of White Plains, that 100 houses 
ould presently appear in this West- 
ester subdivision to sell with lots for 
is little as $5,895. 


The man. The 32-year-old son of General 
Electric’s President Gerard Swope, Sub- 

vider David Swope is familiar with West- 

ester County and its real estate. Father 
ind son live in neighboring houses in near- 
by Ossining. But more important, young 
Swope is also familiar with the business 
of building. He got aboard the prefabrica- 
tion band-wagon in 1934 when Houses, 
Ine. was born (Arcu. Forum, May 1935, 
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Platting of Fulton Park was restricted to half 
of its 200 acres (above); the remainder, to 
the north of Central Westchester Parkway, 
set aside for future expansion. Right: from 
one floor plan came 31 one-story houses, with 
eight riations in exterior treatment. By 
year-end the total may reach 100. 
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p. 508), thus became acquainted with the 
latest developments in the construction, fi- 
nancing and promotion of houses. And he 
need go no further than Fulton Park to 
refer to his past experience, for three 
Motohomes sponsored by Houses, Inc. 
stand there as mute reminders. 

First chance David Swope had person- 
ally to use his housing knowledge was last 
year when he designed and built a home 
for himself, embodying in its construction 
the use of plywood instead of plaster. By 
year-end with liberalization of the Na- 
tional Housing Act clearly in sight, Swope 
had decided to reenter the business of 
building with a large subdivision. 


The site. Forthwith he went to Realtor 
Everett Jacobs, veteran Westchester de- 
veloper, sold him the idea. Outcome was 
the establishment of County Homes, Inc., 
half of whose working capital is reported 
to have come from President Everett 
Jacobs, most of the balance from Vice 
President David Swope. After Landowner 
Jacobs had paid himself for the 200 acres 
that are now Fulton Park, half the area 
was platted (as interestingly as the prop- 
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erty’s triangular boundaries permitted) 
with 116 lots averaging 60 ft. x 100 ft. 
Biggest asset of the 
convenient location; a five minutes’ walk 


subdivision is its 


to the north puts you in the woods, a 
ten minutes’ walk to the east lands you 
in the center of White Plains where 100 
trains a day connect with New York City 
Proximity to the County Center, West 
Madison Garden, is 


chester’s Square 


counted another asset. 


The houses. When Subdivider Swope's ideas 
on design and construction merged with 
Architect Victor Civkin’s drawing, the re 
sult was a battery of eight bungalows, all 
different in exterior appearance, all alike 
in plan. Compact, cubical and moderately 
open, the floor plan features a vestibule 
and coat closet, omitted in most houses of 
comparable size; a small but adequate cen 
tral hall; provision for future additions 
As to construction, one phase is par 

ticularly noteworthy—all interior walls are 
furred with plywood, then decorated with 
paint or paper or merely a coat of wax 
Its successful application in young Swope’s 
new home at Ossining convinced him that 
plywood should be used at Fulton Park. In 
the first place, this type of dry wall con 

struction goes hand in glove with a house 
of frame construction and eliminates un 

sightly wall-cracks that sometimes pop up 
in a plastered house. Another argument 

plaster retards construction by as much as 
three weeks, requires extra laborers. Last 
but not least, Swope figures that cost of 
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this comparatively new building material 
was about 40 per cent under that of the 
| customary lath and plaster. 
To sample Westchester’s demand for 
low-cost houses, Swope first built a group 
of ten on a speculative basis, covered it 
with an FHA-insured blanket mortgage. 
Completed in early April, nine were sold 
immediately, taken from under the blan- 
ket and individually mortgaged for $5,300. 
At a cost of $5,895, the required down 
payment was $595, the monthly payments, 
$43.58. Of the total cost about $1,200 goes 
| to pay for land. Month and a half later 
Subdivider Swope had built 31 houses 
from his stock floor plan, sold 22, was lay- 
sion, paid publicity has played a compara- 
tively small part in the success of the 


~» 
ing foundations at the rate of three or 
four a week. 

Although spasmodic advertising in two 


of New York City’s leading newspapers 
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has drawn 10,000 people to the subdivi- 
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development. Biggest reasons for the boom 
at Fulton Park are its strategic location, 
its prices and the work and name of its 
driving foree—David Swope. 


ARCHITECT FOR ALL FULTON PARK HOUSES...VICTOR CIVKIN 
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Most attractive exterior design in Swope’s bat LAU 
tery of eight is the one to the left. The fac parts 
that houses were pushed 5 ft. further back BAT 
than legally required makes practicable a for: et— 
ward extension of the garage and use of part Chur 
of the present garage as a good-sized dinind PLU 
room (see plan). Also, rooms may be finishe? galv; 
on the second floor, serviced by a stair ove’ brass 
the basement steps and the bathroom = HEA 
would be conveniently situated at the base ° Gene 
this stairway. Construction of this house _ Ame 
outlined in the section above and in the su Elec: 
mary of materials, right. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
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FOUNDATION: Wallis—concrete block. Cellar 
floor—poured concrete. Waterproofing—asphait 
coating. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—asbestos shin- 
gles, paper, sheathing, studding and plywood, 
Harbor Plywood Corp. Interior partitions—ply- 
wood. Floor construction—2 x 8 in. Joists and 
subfloor. 

ROOF: Covered with asphalt shingles, U. S. Gyp- 
sum Corp. 

INSULATION: Outside walls and attic floor— 
rock wool, Johns- Manville Corp. 

CHIMNEY: Terra cotta lining and 8 in. brick. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and leaders— 
Anaconda copper, American Brass Co. Gutters— 
fir 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, wood. Glass— 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Screens—bronze 
mesh, 

FLOORS: First floor—oak plywood, Harbor Ply- 
wood Corp. Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum. 
WALL COVERINGS: Some rooms walipaper. 
Bathrooms—paint and linowall, Armstrong Corp. 
WOODWORK: Trim and exterior doors—pine. 
nterior doors—fir. Garage doors—Overhead 
Door Co. 

HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—solid brass, 
Sargent & Co. 

PAINTING: All material by Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system 
—General Electric Co. Fixtures—Port Chester 
Lighting Fixture Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range, refrigerator, 
aoe dishwasher and cabinets—General Electric 
oO. 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sink—double com- 
partment, Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Lavatory, tub, toi- 
et—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Seat—C. F. 
Church Mfg. Co. Cabinet—The Philip Carey Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil and vent pipes—cast iron and 
Salvanized steel. Water supply—copper tube and 
orass pipe, American Brass Co. 

HEATING: Two pipe steam. Boiler—gas fired, 
— Electric Co. Radiators—concealed, Arco, 
meric Radiator Co. Thermostat—General 
Electric Co. Hot water heater—U. S. Radiator Co. 


BUILDING 





Variations in the use of Architect Civkin’s stock plan produced the three exterior 
designs pictured above and left. By changes in orientation, roof design and feRe 
stration Fulton Park’s houses avoid monotonous similarity so prevalent in low-cost 
subdivisions. Noteworthy is the combination of plywood and clapboards in the ex 
terior treatment of the ‘‘modern” house directly above. Also noteworthy: its corner 
windows and its accent upon the horizontal. Much of the new building at Fulton 
Park is on an order basis with customers forcing Subdivider Swope to up his 
price from $5,895 to as much as $7,000 to pay for odds and ends not included in 
the standard plan. Example: a fireplace costs an extra $130. 


Kitchen in the Swope house (below) is small but large enough, combines with the 
dining room to produce a moderately open plan. Since room dimensions throughout 
all houses are identical, Swope may purchase his kitchen equipment en masse, 
reduce his costs accordingly. Unfortunately deliveries to the kitchen must be made 
through the garage or main entrance. Replacement of one of the kitchen-dining 
room windows with a glazed door might have proved more satisfactory. 
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100 PER CENT LOCATIONS community. Baltimore's subce:ters wer 


divided into four groups accor 


7 : Ng to the 
variety of merchandise outle 


in each 





rather than to their number, sj. quality 
are defined and tabulated for retailing lessors and lessees. and reputation. Thus, a Class A subcente L 
contained all nine of the principal type 
A NAREB inventory of the tops in shopping centers. of outlets; Class B, at least seven typ \ 
Class C, at least six types; Class P) , 
. © » at y 
least five types. Into the first classifica 
Every city has at least one principal consecutive year as NAREB’s treasurer. tion fell any shopping district having a 
shopping district; every principal shopping Several methods exist for determining _ sufficient number of food stores, at Jeas M 
| district has its 100 per cent location—a what section of a community is likely to one general merchandise store (depart 
smaller section wherein most of a city’s produce the greatest profit for retail mer- ment store, five-and-ten-cent store, ete ) : 
retail trade is transacted—obviously the chants. Most widely used but least satis- sufficient variety of stores in the apparel 
envy of business-minded builders, lessees factory is a comparative counting of group, automotive group (at least ong . 
and retailing lessors. Although constantly pedestrians. The number of people passing filling station), furniture and household 
shifting, these locations were largely de- certain points during certain periods is group, lumber and building group (at leas : 
termined in the late Twenties as the result valuable information, but more valuable one hardware store), drug group, jeweln 
of the organized, competitive expansion of — is the knowledge of the proportion of group and at least one store serving meals 
store chains. Incident to this expansion women to men and the type of pedestrians While the practice of rating shopping 
numerous surveys were conducted in search and their destination. Most important is centers is generally helpful, it has its short. 
of ideal store sites, numerous reports made — the number of women, statistics indicating comings. Major among them is the fac 
as to what and where were 100 per cent that they are responsible for approximately that a 100 per cent location is not neces. 
locations. Since that time the public has 85 per cent of all purchases made at retail sarily the best location for every type of 
seen little of either. prices. enterprise—many a merchant has location 
Recently the National Association of More comprehensive than the pedestrian requirements peculiar to his business and 
Real Estate Boards revived the subject, count is the method followed by the Gov- — to the kind of store operated. 
published in its Journal of Real Estate ernment in its survey entitled “The Loca- Presented below are excerpts from Real- ' 
Management a list of 100 per cent loca- tion Structure of Retail Trade” with the tor Levy’s tabulation of 100 per cent 
tions in 152 leading cities of the U. S. and — city of Baltimore as its subject. Instead of locations in leading U. S. and Canadian | 
Canada. Brains behind this compilation — referring to 100 per cent locations, this cities, the only compilation of its kind. It 
were those of Realtor Mark Levy, one-time survey used the term “subcenter,” defines will be noted that the alphabetical class. 
chairman of NAREB’s Brokers Division _ it as a concentration of stores selling more _ ification initiated by the Government in 
and president of the Chicago Real Estate than convenience goods and depending its Baltimore survey of subcenters has 
Board. Levy is now serving his seventh for its existence upon the surrounding been employed to a minor extent. 
i” 
| 
| 
' AKRON, O.: Main St. from Mill St. to CHICAGO, ILL.: State St. between DES MOINES, IA.: Walnut St. from FLUSHING, N. Y.: Main St. betwee 
Market + lack ' B jlev wd 3nd R nN folph C+ w+ + + E jhth C+ Northern B‘I V d and Thirty-e iht 
ALBANY, N. Y.: Pearl St. from Maider per cent blocks—Monroe St. to DETROIT, MICH.: Woodward Ave. be- FORT WAYNE, IND.: Cal! 
ne ft tate t \\ ngton t tween Cadillac Juare and rand Circus tween Wayne St. and Jefferson St 
ATLANTA, GA.: Whiteha t. from Outlying business sections—‘A’’ dis- Park 100 per cent—block betwee GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.: Monroe 
ew to east of Alabama St trict xty-third St nd Halsted rand River St. and Gratiot Ave from Ottawa cd to Lvon St R 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.: Boardwalk, District. Milwaukee Ave. and Spaulding — Outlying ““A”’ districts: srner is Monroe St. and Pearl St 
! wo th New York Ave. t " Ave. District Both sides of Woodward Ave. between , 
) Ave.; also Atlantic Ave. fron In Ave., Ashland Ave., and Bel- Milwaukee Ave. and Grand Boulevard HARRISBURG, PA.: North side of 
+ C+ cam Third ¢ « Eourth St 
Kent L Ave ’ it "ar na ry + Ave Distr Nortt « le of rand R ver fror B verly xe fre a + to J 
Ave Madison St. and Crawford Ave. District. Court to Joy Road HARTFORD, CONN.: North side 
BALTIMORE, MD.: Lexington St. from xty-third St. and Cottage Grove Ave East side of Joseph Campau Ave. be- Main St. between Asylum St 
Futaw + + harlec + Howard and [ +r + tweer Lialthrank and Eval ne Ham- “hurch C+ 
jton is best corner); also Howard Lake St. between Marion St. and Harlem tramck HOLLYWOOD, CALIF.: Hollywood 8 
from Mulberry St. to Fayette St Ave., Oak Park Outlying “B” districts: levard from 6300 to 6626, or Vine 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y.: Court St. (nort! West side of Michigan Ave. from 111th Livernois—Fenkell—both sides of Liver- to Vista Del Mar 
1e rary Nater St 6 Chenar , + 112% t rn > ro ty ny nkel wind Keeler . = 
a. Te imeetds cs ae ~— pecan rcs yeep agal mil HOUSTON, TEX.: Main St. from Pr 
) BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: line eenth West side alsted St. from th St with the east side of Livernois pre - Ave. to Rusk Ave 
. i enh aati ails ila aah aide. at Giannis tian die scien diet ied iti Bia aaats lit INDIANAPOLIS, IND.: South s 
| BOSTON, MASS.: Wa jton St. cer Ist to 92nd St of Gratiot Ave., 14297 to 1436] Washington St. between Illinois St 
tering around Summer St. and Winter St CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL.: West side of Vernor Highway-Central—south side of nnsylvania St 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN.: Main St. from Otto Boulevard, between 216th St. and West Vernor Ave. between Central and JACKSON, MISS.: North side of Cap’ 
ngress St. t hn St Ilinois St SI wells t. between Lemar St. and Farish $ 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.: ith side of Fulton CINCINNATI, O.: Fifth St. from Race East Jefferson Ave. and Lennox—south JERSEY CITY, N. J.: Journal 
t. between Gallatin Place and Nevins t. to Carew Pl. and Race St. between side of East Jefferson Ave, Dickerson . 
ae oe ce stay Sd igge ei geal oy: Lernaetar in KANSAS CITY, MO.: Main 
j xe to oo t — Tenth St to Twelfth St. and V 
BUFFALO, N. Y.: West side of Ma t CLEVELAND, O.: ith side of Euclid Ave _ ae 
- : . ‘ t. between Eleventh St. and 
hetweer Eagle + Ind Chippewa t Ave from the juare t Nintt t We + Enrt + at Campbel north cide _ ; 
oa ae 
east le of Main St. from Eagle per cent area—May Co. and Kresge C of West Fort St Campbell Ave iso Elevent . 
t. to Mohawk St site: Cavalry Ave Outlying business districts: 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS.: Massachusetts Outlying business section: DULUTH, MINN.: Superior St. between Troost Ave. between Thirty-first 5t. 2 
Ave t De i Ave f 1 Ave. and 105th St First St. and Second St Linwood Boulevard 
CAMDEN, N. J.: Broadway to the New COLUMBIA, S. C.: Main St. from Blan- EAST CHICAGO, IND.: Chicago Ave Thirty-ninth St. and Main St. to Wes'- 
Plaza the vicinity of Federal St ng St. to Hampton St rom ternttea St w Oleatt St port Ave ; 
nd Hud t COLUMBUS, O.: North High St. from ; The Country Club Plaza shopping cer- 
. J.: Broad St. from West $ estat ¢ hy M 
| CANTON, O.: Market Ave. between ynn St. to Lafayette St mney Plac . er, bounded by Forty-sixt y 
i econd and Fourth St DAYTON, O.: Main St. from Third St ee xe “reek Boulevard, Ward Parkway, 2 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.: Tryon St. from to Fift! t ERIE, PA.: West side of State St. be- Pennsylvania Ave 
Third St. to Fifth St DENVER, COLO.: South side of Six- tween Eighth St. and Tenth St LANSING, MICH.: West side of Was" 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.: Market St teenth St. from Curtis St. to California FLINT, MICH.: Saginaw St. between ington Ave. between Michigan Ave. 2° 
between Seventh St. and Eighth St St Second St. and Kearsley St Washtenaw St 
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.CH, CALIF.: West de of Pine Ave. ft 


c+ 


LONG 


OS ANGELES, CALIF.: West side of Broadway betweer 
rs i Eighth St.; also Seventh St. from Broad- 


LOUISY LLE, KY.: 


MILWAUKEE, wiS.: Wisconsin Ave. fror 
ton Ave 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: Nicollet Ave. between f 
t t. on the south side; Nicollet Ave 


MONTREAL, CANADA: St. Catherine St. West, be- 
t and University 
NEWARK, N. J.: Broad St from New St. to Marke 
AA + $+ from Broad St. to Washington St Best 
; and Market St 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.: North side f Canal St. from 
+ to Rampart St Best block. ic between 


+ 


1 hine t Frenc h side 
NEW YORK, N. Y:: Th rtv-fourth St. between Broad- 
fth Ave.: north side of Forty-second St 
*+ Ave. and Sixth Ave Fifth Ave Thirtyv- 
to Fortieth St. and Forty-second St. to Fiftv- 
Cutting business sections: 
and St. Nicholas Ave 
ise at Fordham R nad the east side of the 


fnr +hreaco bl cks of wt h two are good 


nf the Con irse there are two blocks 
d and two blocks that are fair 
ness district. Long Island: the north side 
A from 16)st St to 166th St 


wagner: ONT,, CANADA: Sparks St. between El 
f Best intersection is that of Sparks St 


c+ 


PEORIA, ILL.: Adams St. between Ma wnd Libert 
t t side of Main St. between Adams t and 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.: Market St.. north side betwe 

t and Eleventh St 


t St.. south side between Twelfth St. and Broad 


Gusiying business sections: 
s of Sixty-ninth St. between Westchester Pik« 
nut St., the east side being the better 
Ave. between Chelten Ave. and School 
rth side of the street being the better 
PITTSBURGH, PA.: Fifth Ave. from Market St. to 


thfield St., rapidly going to Seventeenth St.; als 
PORTLAND, ORE.: South side of Alder St. from Tentt 
; + rth @& 


FOSVISENER, R. 1.: Westminster St. from Mathewson 
mpire St 
RICHMOND, VA.: South side of East Broad St. from 
to Seventh Ave 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.: Main St. between Elm St. and St 


ST. LOUIS, MO.: West side of Sixth St. between St 


t. and Olive St 


ST. PAUL, MINN.: Seventh St. between Cedar St. and 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.: Both sides of Houston St. be- 
Navarro St. and Jefferson St. (really good 


+ ) 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF.: Fifth St. between C. St. and 


aan FRANCISCO, CALIF.: Market St. fron 
Fourth St 
SCRANTOM, PA.: Lackawanna Ave. from Penn 
shington Ave 
SEATTLE, WASH. : West side of Second Ave. between 
ty St. and Pike St.; also Pike St. betwee 


Ave. and Fourth Ave 
SYRACUSE, N. .: East side of South Salina + from 
t t. to Jefferson St 


TOLEDO, 0.: Summit St. from Adams St. to Jeffe-son 
t. to Superior St 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA: Yonge St. between Dundas 


and Richme nd St East Best corner is the 


ms St. from S mmit 


+ @ 


corner of Queen St. and Yonge S 
dapat. N. J.: East 
arren St 
WAS HINGTON, D. C.: F. St. between Eleventh St. and 
St. (Best Block is Twelfth St. to Thirteenth 
F and high grade—and Seventh St. betwee 
d 1K St.) 


tate St. between Montgomery 
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with residential permits and building stocks. 


Trend of material costs levels off. 
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FHLBB SMALL HOUSE COST INDEX 





continues downward but with decreased speed. Great Falls (Mont.) and 
indianapolis go against the trend, establish new highs. 


R eevee TING the seasonal increase in de- 
mand for building labor and materials, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board’s monthly 
small house cost index for April declined 
less abruptly than in January, month of 
the preceding sampling in the New York, 
Indianapolis, Des Portland 
(Ore.) districts. Thus, the average price 


Moines and 


change of the Board’s base house was a 
decline of only $61 between January and 
April, 1938, as compared with a drop of 
$112 during the last three months of 1937. 
The January-April decline was sufficient, 
however, to depress costs in thirteen of 
the 22 reporting cities to levels below those 
of April a year ago; but in no case did 
costs touch the lows of April, 1936. 
Analysis of the FHLBB’s figures for the 
initial 1988 quarter shows that in seven- 
teen cities the cost trend was downward. 
Largest decrease, 3.7 per cent, was re- 
turned from South Bend, Ind., where the 
standard six-room house dropped $229 
from $6,193 in January to $5,964 in April. 
Other significant decreases: 3.5 per cent 


The House on Which Costs Are Reported is 
a detached 6-room home of 24,000 cubic 
feet volume. Living room, dining room, 
kitchen, and lavatory on first floor; 3 bed- 
rooms and bath on second floor. Exterior 
is wide-board siding with brick and stucco 
as features of design. 

The house is not completed ready for 
fundamental 
l-car 


occupancy. It includes all 
structural elements, an attached 
garage, an unfinished cellar, an unfinished 
attic, a fireplace, essential heating, plumb- 
ing, and electric wiring equipment, and 
complete insulation. It does not include 
wall-paper nor other wall nor ceiling finish 
on interior plastered surfaces, lighting fix- 
tures, refrigerators, water heaters, ranges, 
screens, weather stripping, nor shades. 

Reported costs include, in addition to 
material and labor costs, compensation 
insurance, an allowance for contractor’s 
overhead and transportation of materials, 
plus 10 per cent for builder's profit. 

Reported costs do not include the cost 
of land nor of surveying the land, the 
cost of planting the lot, nor of providing 
walks and driveways; they do not include 
architect’s fee, cost of building permit, 
financing charges, nor sales costs. 

In figuring costs, current prices on the 
same building materials list are obtained 
every three months from the same dealers, 
and current wage rates are obtained from 
the same reputable contractors and op- 
erative builders. 


in Boise, Idaho, 2.9 per cent in Portland, 
Ore. 

Bids returned from contractors in only 
four cities showed that cost of the small 
house (24,000 cu. ft.) had increased dur- 
ing the three-month period. Great Falls, 
Mont., headed this short list with a 1.9 
per cent increase from $7,004 to $7,137. 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Newark, N. J., re- 
ported advances of 1.8 per cent and 1.2 
per cent respectively, but the cost change 
at Evansville, Ind., was insignificantly 
small: plus $1. Noteworthy is the fact 
that in two of these cities, Great Falls 
and Indianapolis, the increases boosted 
the April labor and material costs to new 
highs. 

Since St. Paul, Minn., was not included 
in the January sampling, a quarter-to- 
quarter comparison of costs in that city 
is impossible. 

¥* * * 

In view of the fact that Building Money 
was not included in the May issue of THe 
ArcuitecturAL Forum, the FHLBB’s 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN CUBIC-FOOT COST 
BANK DISTRICTS, APR APR. APR 
STATES, AND CITIES 1938 1937 1936 


small house cost index for the month of 
March was omitted. That index covyere; 
the Districts of Boston, Winston-Salem, 
Chicago and Topeka, indicated that the 
average decline in cost at the 28 reporting 
cities had been $90 since December, 1937 
Individual decreases outnumbered jp 
creases 21 to four. Costs at two cities were 
unchanged from those of the preceding 
sampling; costs at another could not be 
compared. 

According to the March survey, the 
Board’s base house at Milwaukee, Wis. 
suffered the greatest decline in cost, $889 
or 5.8 per cent. Other cities reporting sub- 
stantial reductions included Hartford. 
Conn., Chicago, Ill., Boston, Mass., and 
Manchester, N. H. 

Largest advance took place in the Win 
ston-Salem district, where Tampa, Fla.’s 
house cost $5,621 in December, $5,731 in 
March—an increase of $110 or 2.1 per 
cent. Also on this side of the ledger were 
the cities of Salisbury, N. C., Oshkosh. 
Wis., and Peoria, Il. 


TOTAL BUILDING COST 


APR. JAN. OcT. JULY APR. APR 
1938 1938 1937 1937 1937 1936 





NO. 2—NEW YORK: 











NEW JERSEY 
CAMDEN $0.23 $0.24 $0.215 $5 685 $ 0 $5 884 $5872 $5873 $ 
NEWARK 22¢6 23€ 2 4? 363 5 660 5 658 5 

NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 253 256 229 6,07 6,260 6 496 6,461 6,136 5 
WHITE PLAINS 258 256 238 19 6 29) 6 404 6 539 6 15] 57 

NO. G—INDIANAPOLIS: 

INDIANA a 
EVANSVILLE 240 242 232 0 169 5 816 816 
INDIANAPOLIS 24 243 227 879 >, 778 5,866 5 836 4 
SOUTH BEND 246 266 244 964 6 193 6 404 374 

MICHIGAN 
DETROIT 245 252 219 »g 6 108 6 22) 6 334 60 2 
GRAND RAPIDS 24¢ 234 218 oO 908 5885 5851 5 625 7 

NO. 8—DES MOINES: 

1OWA : 

DES MOINES 256 266 251 2 6 4€ 6 464 f 

MINNESOTA 
DULUTH 263 246 234 2 6 3! 373 990 
ST. PAUL 276 269 221 62 904 6 90€ 6,452 

MISSOURI “ . 
KANSAS CITY 24 241 21 840 6 09 6 239 78 3 
ST. LOUIS 25 2 253 12 20 43 651 59 0 

NORTH DAKOTA 
FARGO 24 49 3 6 008 96 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
SIOUX FALLS 248 734 ¢ 9 6 344 £174 4 

NO. 1(—PORTLAND: 

IDAHO ‘ 
BOISE 247 258 238 6 234 6,192 é 2 - 

MONTANA 
GREAT FALLS 29 293 27) | 0 27 7,02 

OREGON 
PORTLAND 22 24 r19 414 £1 c nec on 5 883 2 

UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY 2¢ 2 241 62 Y 0 6 

WASHINGTON 4 
SEATTLE 268 27€ 234 4 32 6 6 623 
SPOKANE 273 273 24 4 851 6,796 6,543 
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jildwen learn while they play 


LINOLEUM FLOORS 


ON THESE COLORFUL 


MS 


ESSONS are easier when specially- 
| designed floors of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum help kindergarten pupils learn as 
they play. The novel floors shown here 
not only brighten the classroom but 
teach children the alphabet, points of 
the compass, names of animals, and how 
to tell time. There is virtually no limit 
to the interesting designs that can be 
created with plain colors of linoleum. 


DRAFTPROOF AND SANITARY 

Linoleum floors offer many other ad- 
vantages. They are draftproof because 
they are pasted over a warm cushion of 
lining felt. They are sanitary because 
there are no open cracks to harbor dirt 
and dust. Their resiliency cushions foot- 
steps and reduces noise. They can be 
quickly installed over new or old floors. 


LOW-COST MAINTENANCE 

In Armstrong’s Linoleum, the rich 
colors run through the full thickness of 
the composition. Scuffing feet and scrap- 
ing furniture do not wear them off. 

Linoleum is economical to maintain. 
Daily dusting and occasional washing 
and waxing are all the care it requires. 
Costly refinishing is never necessary. 


FIVE GAUGES— EIGHT TYPES 

Armstrong’s Linoleum is made in five 
thicknesses, for every purpose and every 
pocketbook. It is suitable for classrooms, 
auditoriums, corridors, and offices. 

See Sweet’s for a description of the 
various types of linoleum—Plain, Jaspé, 
Marbelle, Raybelle, Monobelle, Straight 
Line Inlaid, Handmade Marble Inlaid, 
and Embossed Inlaid. Or write today for 
a color-illustrated copy of ““Better Floors 
for Better Business,” containing many 
suggestions for creating unusual linoleum 
floors. Armstrong Cork Products Com- 
pany, 1203 State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 





In addition to linoleum, Armstrong 
manufactures the only complete line of 
resilient floorings: Asphalt Tile, Cork Tile, 
Linotile (Oil-Bonded), and Armstrong- 
Stedman Reinforced Rubber Tile. There- 
fore our Architectural Service Bu- 
reau can offer you unbiased sug- 
estions on materials for any area. 
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Asove— Kindergarten floor in Quakertown 
(Pa.) High Schoolis Armstrong's No.42 Jade 
Linoleum with inset figures in colors. Wain- 
scoting is Armstrong's Cork Bulletin Board. 


Ricut—In St. Paul’s Roman Catholic 
School, Oswego, N. Y., this Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Floor is No. 025 Marbelle. The 
clock is jade, white, orange, and black. The 
ten pin alley is jade, oriental blue, and white. 


BeLow—Study time is play time in this 
kindergarten room in the Holland Patent 
School, Holland Patent, N. Y. Custom- 
designed floor is Armstrong's No. 25 Terra 
Cotta Linoleum with inset figures in white, 
dark gray, cadet blue, silver gray, and brown. 




















RUBBER TILE + LINOTILE (OL-BONDED) + ASPHALT TILE 


an/ RESILIENT , NON-CERAMIC TILES 


CORK TILE + LINOWALL 
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Note the New “ROUNDED 
CORNER Construction: — 
Intersections where Drain- 
boards meet back and 
return splashers are 
roundedto 14” radius— 
An Exclusive ELKAY Fea- 
ture. 


Today’s modern kitchen must not only be smart in design and 
inviting, it must be ‘built’ to withstand the day-in-and-day- 
out use and abuse to which it is subjected. That is why archi- 
tects, builders, and home owners who KNOW Quality, prefer 
and specify 


ELKAY “Sturdibilt” 


STAINLESS STEEL 


Cabinet Sinks and Tops 


The sectional view illustrated here shows more clearly than 
words can describe the many Exclusive Features of ELKAY 
construction. 


ELKAY “Sturdibilt” Sinks are built of 18 gauge (.050’’) standard U. S. Stainless Steel. 


The Stainless Steel tops are reinforced with and bonded to standard 14 gauge (.078’’) 
steel plates, making a total thickness of over \2 inch of solid metal. 


These solid metal tops are reinforced with heavy longitudinal steel channel plates 
which run the full length of drainboards, preventing buckling, warping and sagging. 


Drainboards, Sink Bowls, Rims, and Splashers are welded integral into one sheet of 
metal. There are no joints, visible seams, overlapping flanges, or soldered joints or 
crevices to catch dirt, filth, particles of food or germs. 


All corners in sink bowl—horizontal, lateral, and vertical—are rounded to 134” 
radius. 


a LL 
- CE 


All intersections where sink bowls meet drainboards are rounded to 344” radius. 
Drainboards are pitched full length to sink bowls insuring positive drainage. 


These are the exclusive ELKAY Features which assure a life time of beauty, charm 
and service. 


NOW READY FRE DON GRAF 
Rs DATA SHEETS 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
Jo)" ==7)9\===| | TO HELP YOU PLAN MODERN KITCHENS. The handy, con- 
















venient DON GRAF Data Sheets—with complete detail drawings 
and specifications—a concise presentation of ELKAY “Sturdibilt” 
Stainless Steel Cabinet Sinks and Tops. WRITE TODAY FOR 


DATA SHEETS AF 6. 


FREE KITCHEN PLANNING SERVICE 
ELKAY Engineers also render FREE Kitchen Planning Service to Architects, 
Engineers, Contractors, and Piumbers. Send us your specifications and we 
will submit plans and estimates without cost or obligation. 


ELKAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


4704 W. Arthington Street e ¥ Chicago, Illinois 












|40% OF THE NATION 


is ill-housed. Federal health sur. 
vey ups the President’; ratio, 


I; is not particularly heartening to learn 
| that the now-famous “one-third of the 
| nation,” which among other tragedies ‘. 
“ill-housed,” is just the most conservative 
sort of an estimate. But such is the ease 
as made public last month along with the 
detailed results of the 1935-1936 National 
Health Survey, conducted by the Treasur, 
Department’s U.S. Public Health Service 

If a house-to-house canvass of some 800. 
000 families in a selected sample of 83 cities 
throughout 19 States of the U.S. provides 
an adequate basis for estimating the nation 
as a whole; and if it is true (as generally 
conceded) that an annual income of less 
than $1,000 will not buy a family adequate 
housing in this country; then 40 per cent 
of our nation is coping with sub-standard 
shelter. 

But it is newer and truer to find in this 
Health Service report a batch of startling 
and contrary-to-public-opinion _ statistics 
concerning dwelling overcrowding, per se, 
and sanitary facilities. 

Overcrowding. Three million, or 16.1 per cent, 
of urban U.S. families have more persons 
than rooms per dwelling unit. But this 


| 16.1 per cent camouflages such extremes as 


39.9 per cent in Gadsden, Ala., 3 per cent 
in Penn Yan, N. Y. Notable is the fact 
that with the exception of the Eastern 


| area, the percentage of families with more 


persons than rooms rises as the size of th 
city decreases. 

The greatest amount of congestion ap- 
pears in the South. Here the canvass 
showed that 38 per cent of the great Negro 
population was living under highly 


| crowded conditions. So this state of affairs 


served to place the South at the top of the 


| list with 24.9 per cent of its families over- 


crowded. Down the line fall Central US. 
with 15.4 per cent; the East, 14.6 per cent; 
the West, 10.2 per cent. 

Finally, overcrowding is not confined 
even to urban areas; as witness sixteen 
rural counties in Georgia with 43.6 per 
cent of their families having less rooms 
than persons. 

Sanitary Facilities. Either no inside “flush” 
toilet, or the necessity of sharing such a 
facility with other families indicates the 
sanitary conditions encountered among 
14 per cent of the canvassed households. 
Eureka, Utah, is worst on the list; only 
29.6 per cent of its households boast 4 
private, inside “flush” toilet. With no geo- 
graphical exceptions, this sanitation prob- 
lem increases as the size of the city 


| decreases. 


As a partial and presumably accurate 


indication of how serious is the U.S. hous- 
ing problem, this recent National Health 


Survey has proved its worth. 
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Hottentots Keep Cool and Calm 
Underneath SMES ater) Palm, 

But You Aint Got No Shady Nook... 

Youd Better Send and Get This BOOK! 


We recommend a reading of this free booklet, A Guide to 
Air Conditioning, to all bankers, barbers, building managers, 
theater owners, restaurateurs, hotel men, architects, retail 
merchants, and anyone else who hates heat and abhors 
humidity for either personal or business reasons ...or both. 

A Guide to Air Conditioning will answer all your questions 
about this subject in both its home and business applica- 
tions. Send for it now. 

Air conditioning by Fairbanks-Morse has come to be 
known as “air conditioning at its best”. . . because F-M 
Air Conditioners not only cool the air, but regulate its 
moisture content as well. You get no blasts of chilly air... 
but the complete comfort that can be achieved only by correct 
control of both temperature and humidity. 

Whether for a single room or a skyscraper, F-M Air Con- 
ditioners are installed under Fairbanks-Morse supervision 

. and F-M guarantees its equipment! 

Write today for your free Guide to Air Conditioning 
to Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 





Illinois. 
7421-AC49.05 
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(Continued from page 519) 
Housing Authority cannot go beyond their 
own fields. Furthermore, they are apt to 
be distracted in their research by the 
necessity of justifying such Federal pro- 
grams as mortgage insurance and low-cost 
housing. Chawner’s agency, on the other 
hand, has no axe to grind and will therefore 
be relied upon to an increasing extent by 
students who want an impartial and ac- 
curate analysis of the industry. 

Building has long needed the statistical 
bible which the Department of Commerce 
produced last month—a bible that will be 
kept up to date by annual reports from 
the Department. Moreover, its text gives 
the heartening hint that Chief Chawner 
and his aids may next undertake a study 
of why Building’s statistics are as they are. 


Table (right), unlike that on pages 518, 519, 
includes maintenance and work-relief con- 
struction, therefore reflects Chief Chawner’s 
annual estimates of consolidated total con- 
struction activity in the U. S. during the past 
23 years. 

Into the work-relief classification fall ex- 
penditures for various types of construction 
by the CWA, WPA, FERA and CCC, which 
have aggregated $114 million in 1933, $578 
million 1934, $406 million in 1935, $1,130 in 
1936 and an unsegregated amount in 1937. 
(All 1937 figures preliminary.) Considered as 
Government construction expenditures have 
been all Federal-aid allocations and PWA 
grants, but not Federal loans. 








CONSOLIDATED TOTALS FOR PRIVATE, PUBLIC-UTILITY, AND PUELIC¢ 
CONSTRUCTION, INCLUDING NEW CONSTRUCTION, MAINTENANCE, snp 


WORK RELIEF IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Private New Public-utility Public New Construction and Maintenance 


Construction New Construc Federal, 
and tion and Including 
Maintenance Maintenance | Non-Federal Work Relief Total Public 


2,167 1,037 
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HERE'S Goop-WiILL 


AT BARGAIN PRICES 


TIT costs about 1/100 of a cent to provide a 
completely satisfying wash-up with the Ivory 
Soap Dispenser. 


And that, you'll agree, is a mighty small price to 
pay for an A-1 service. Particularly when you 
get with it the generous good-will which an 
exceptionally fine service is bound to create. 
Yes, you buy good-will at bargain prices when 
you install Ivory Dispensers in your washrooms. 
Good-will from tenants— good-will from em- 
ployees. 

Would you like to have the complete story of 
Ivory Dispenser service? It’s available in a de- 
scriptive folder which is yours for the asking. 

° 


Beauty and utility reach a perfect balance in the Ivory Dispenser. The 
Dispenser itself is unusually attractive... it will spruce up any 
washroom. And the soap it delivers is one of America’s favorites—pure, 
gentle, rich lathering Ivory Soap—in fine, free-flowing flakes or granules. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Industrial 
Sales Dept., Gwynne Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ve THe adaptation of Bonderizing to meet pro- 
duction methods makes it a natural step in 
the finishing of steel windows for resistance 
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to corrosion. 


Now the Campbell Metal Window Corpora- 
tion, with complete facilities at both their 
Baltimore, Md., and Bremen, Ind., plants, 
applies Bonderizing to both their Double- 
Hung and Industrial windows, to assure adhe- 
sion for their paint finishes and combat the 
effects of weathering. It provides a needed 
step in the finishing system that holds the paint 
and seals the metal away from moisture. 


Bonderizing on Campbell windows maintains 
fine appearance and materially reduces re- 
conditioning costs. It is a logical advance in 
the protection of a popular building acces- 
sory. It assures the building owner of a more A special sales bulletin issued by the Campbell 
satisfactory appearance and economy of Metal Window Corporation, of Baltimore, Md., 


maintenance. featuring the use of Bonderizing on their products 





PARKER RUST- PROOF COMPANY 
2180 EAST MILWAUKEE AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 


_ ‘ 
aed for this fa . 
It deals specifically with rust inhibiting 
of 


finishing methods on many types 









architectural iron and steel products 
and indicates a solution of the finishing WUYULYAA gi} Wai tbe | 
problem on galvanized units. Write 


today for your copy. 







BONDERIZING + PARKERIZING 


EVERY ARCHITECT is at once an artist and a scientist. It is the 
scientist who is uppermost when he considers the claims put 
forward for this new method or that new material. He de- 
mands complete proof — not merely laboratory results but 
also actual service records. He refuses to toss his clients’ 
money into a test tube. 


The ‘experimental period” of Dutch Boy White-Lead 
ended many years ago. Today, anyone with any questions 
about Dutch Boy will find them answered by millions of 
successful paint jobs. No paint made anywhere has ever given 
a more convincing demonstration of complete dependability. 


Every application of Dutch Boy White-Lead is a custom- 
made paint job — mixed to suit the special requirements of 
the surface to be painted — tinted to the exact shade you and 
your client desire. By specifying Dutch Boy White-Lead you 
secure that combination of beauty and durability which is a 
fundamental objective of good architecture. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, NewYork; 116 Oak Street, Buffalo; 900 West 18th Street, Chicago; 
659 Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati; 1213 West Third Street, Cleveland; 722 
Chestnut Street, St. Louis; 2240 24th Street, San Francisco; National-Boston Lead 
Co., 800 Albany Street, Boston ; National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Building, Philadelphia. 


DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 


GOOD PAINT‘'S OTHER NAME 
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63 FASCINATING COLORS AND PATTERNS OFFER 
More Scome.. More Freedom 


FOR ORIGINATING STYLE-CREATING HOME INTERIORS 


A MODERN in character as your design ideas . . with 63 exciting colors and patterns with which 
to create . . . Marlite offers unusual scope and freedom for originality in home interior 
design ... for achieving the smart effects that make modern interiors so lustrously beautiful. 


And when you consider that modern design needs a modern material .. . your interest in Marlite 
should be keener than ever. For Marlite provides the utmost modernity and beauty at a reason- 
able cost... is as practical as it is beautiful and modern. With it you can give every environment 
a personality all its own... make kitchens refreshing and colorful, bathrooms lustrously modern, 
hallways bright and inviting, create peaceful dens and libraries, recreation rooms and cocktail 
lounges that invite relaxing fun. 


Marlite needs no periodic renovating. A damp cloth keeps its lustrous, glass-smooth surface bright 
and beautiful. The large sheets of Marlite can be sawed and applied to any wall or ceiling surface 
. curved or flat . . . new or old. 


Here, unquestionable, is a material about which you'll want detailed data. The coupon below 
will bring it; also an inspiring book of beautiful home interiors created with Marlite. Use it 
now! The local Marlite representative will be glad to help you with authoritative advice ... to 
let you see samples of wonderful Marlite . . . 63 in all . . . exquisite plain-colors . . . the smartest 
of tile-patterns . . . rare marble and rich wood effects. 


MARSH WALL PRODUCTS, INC. ¢ 51 Marsh Place, Dover, Ohio 
See Our Catalog in Sweet's 11/41 for Complete Product Information 


MARSH WALL Prooucts, INC., 51 Marsh Place, Dover, Ohio. 
Please send me your free book of beautiful home interiors, 
achieved with Marlite. 


Name 
Firm 
Address 
City 
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add style 


» (and years of life) DURAY 


to parapet walls | | Wt eit (jraecd WALPAPE 








“ROBINSON 
[AR =lIQK 


the modern wall coping | BECAYSE DURAY COMBINES 
re Rabinen LapLok combines heey wit wt WALLPAPER Beauty 











in a modern coping acclaimed by architects as the a 
ideal covering for brick, concrete or stucco parapet WITH PAINT S hae ' 0 
oil crubbability! é 
Contrast the usual unsightly raised joints in or- FREE SAMPLES PROVE IT! set 
dinary wall copings with the smooth, attractive, - aaa a ae ce - te ee on 
: . ple demonstration convinces par- ‘ 
streamlined appearance of Robinson Lap-Lok Wall cute Gat GEERT te tn tees bo Oe NO MORE STAINS 
Coping . . . a coping so designed that the narrow, stained wallpaper problem. Because DURAY It 
close-fitting flush joint with its concealed lap pre- | is actually “paint-coated” . . . scrubbable as th 
vents disintegration of the joint, coping or wall by tile. Yet amazing DURAY has all the soft, : , 
weather, frost or fumes. Furthermore, Lap-Lok rich beauty of finest wallpaper. DURAY in 
has a positive side lock which bonds the coping comes in rolls and is applied like wallpaper. OV 
But DURAY resists stain, smudge, gritty dirt, f 
securely to the wall. f 
; . ‘ grease and soot. Plain soap and water, a At wear-points, dirt, 0 
Robinson Lap-Lok Coping = made from thor- cloth, sponge or brush brings back DURAY’S smudge, grease one th 
oughly vitrified clay . * e will not disintegrate, ren rich, clean wallpaper finish, with never a BAYS écll Raich : 
or discolor . . . and is available in two attractive watermark, ring, spot or fuzz to mar its sur- paint-coated surface in 
colors: buff or glazed-reddish brown. face. Send coupon below for FREE SAMPLES with soap and water. TI 
Write for complete information on this modern to test DURAY’S washability yourself. Pe 
coping for modern buildings. A complete and fully NO MORE : he 
illustrated catalog will be sent without cost or ob- 4 
ligation . . . simply ask for Catalog L-38. ‘A 
to 
ROBINSON CLAY PRODUCT COMPANY, Akron, Ohio. oil 





Robinson Lap-Lok Wall Coping on the | 
buildings of Falkland Properties, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 


m 





Fingerprints, pencil 
marks, etc. wash off 


Here are two of the more than 150 smart in a jiffy. Leave = 

ilable in DURAY gs oe re 

patterns availa . no fuzz, no water- 
marks. 





? 
CLOPAY CORPORATION, 1316 Exeter St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me sample of DURAY ... the “Paint-Coated” Wa!!- 
paper. I want to test its “‘scrubbability” myself. 
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S an architect you'll be 
A interested in the con- 
struction feature that helps 
: Goodyear Rubber Flooring 
| give such long and faultless 

service—even under severest 
traffic strain. 


It is a fabric insert — much 
the same as a“breaker strip” 
in auto tires—which diffuses 
over a wider area the shock 
of each footfall, as well as 
the “point-loading” strain 
induced by heavy furniture. 


The diagram above shows 
how this principle applies. 


Apart from the resilient 
toughness of the rubber it- 
self, this fabric insert does 
much to explain why Good- 


LONG—AND DOESN'T 
Tea 
oat 


Fabric Insert 
that acts as a 
“breaker strip” 


year Rubber Flooring lasts 
so long and doesn’t stretch, 
creep or buckle in service. 


The placement of Goodyear’s 


fabric insert is also of prime 


importance. Exhaustive tests 
have proved the best place- 
ment for all gauges to be 
about 2/64 of an inch above 


the bottom side. 


Together, Good- 
year Rubber 
Flooring and 
Goodyear Wing- 
foot Wall Rub- 
ber enable the 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES of GOODYEAR RUBBER 


architect to providefioorsand 
walls whose permanence is 
matched by enduring beauty, 
immaculate cleanliness, and 
low maintenance cost. 


For complete specifications 
see Sweet’s 1938 Catalog, or 
write to Goodyear, Akron, 
Ohio—or Los Angeles, Calif. 


FLOORING and WINGFOOT WALL RUBBER 


BEAUTY — choice of rich 
colors and combinations, 
harmonizing with any dec- 
orative scheme. 


DURABILITY and CLEAN- 
LINESS —smooth, resilient, 
permanent surface easily 
kept clean and fresh with 
damp cloth. 


FIRE- AND STAIN-RESIS- 
TANT— not permanently 
marred by smoke, alcohol, 
inks or most acids. 


APPLICATION — Goodyear 
Wingfoot Wall Rubber 
comes in rolls, one yard 
wide, 1/16” thick; easy to 
apply. 


Goodyear Rubber Flooring comes in two styles — individual 
tiles, and continuous rolls. A fabric insert — similar to the 
breaker strip in autotires—diffuses traffic shock, protects the 


adhesive, and prevents creeping, stretching and buckling. 


























TAKE A “20-YEAR LOOK AHEAD” — 
ELECTRICALLY! 


This drawing by Hugh Ferriss “looks ahead” to 
visualize an urban street system. Traffic lanes of 
the type already found on Triborough Bridge, 
New York, are assumed to exist throughout the 
city, conforming to its architectural scheme and 
providing continuous flow of traffic without 
traffic lights. The traffic system, including abut- 
ting buildings, is artificially illuminated. 


THE 
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hat will the future demand 
of your project's wiring facilities? 


Recall what changes the past 20 years have 
brought... safeguard your client by planning 
“90-year-adequacy" for your new project 


HE demands of modern motor- 

ized transportation are being 
met by wider and more elaborate 
highways. Yet the enormous in- 
crease in electrically-operated 
equipment finds today’s commer- 
cial building still in the “dirt road” 
eta. Practically 95% of present- 
day building, authorities say, is ob- 
solete from a wiring standpoint! 

Consider what this means in 
terms of your present project. Will 
the new building be adequate elec- 
trically for the demands which are 
sure to be made upon it? The cost 
of installing wires and cables now 
to provide for all conceivable future 
fequirements is small compared 
with the cost of replacement later. 

Proof of the high cost of 
teplacing wiring is seen in 
the case of a metropolitan 


oo 


department store. An expenditure 
of $100,000 was necessary recently 
to bring the building up to date 
electrically! 

How much better to plan your 
project for “20-year-adequacy”. . . 
so far as future requirements can 
be determined! Make use of the 
many improvements in cable de- 
sign pioneered by Anaconda Wire 
& Cable Company. 

As an aid to you in obtaining 
ideal wiring specifications, Ana- 
conda offers the services of its 
Engineering Department to assist 
your engineers, consultants, or elec- 
trical contractor in the solution 
of technical wire problems. With 
this experienced aid, your new proj- 

ect can be planned for “20- 
DA year-adequacy” so far as we 
can now foresee the future. 


Consult the Anaconda section in Sweet’s and Time Saver Standards 
for information on our complete line of wires and cables. 


usmovan ” Aa aconda Wire & Cable 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE CO., General Offices: 25 Broadway, New York. Chicago Office: 20 North Wacker Drive 


Duracode— 
flame-proof even without braid! 


Anaconda research has produced in 
DURACODE an insulation so flame- 
resisting that it passes Underwriters’ 
Laboratories flame test even without the 
braid! This Anaconda cable has a re- 
markable record of continuous perform- 
ance without a single reported failure. 
Chief characteristics of DURACODE 
are: 1. Its exceptional stability. This has 
been demonstrated by use in the field as 
well as by accelerated aging tests. 2. The 
compound is highly resistant to mois- 
ture, acids, and alkalves. 3. Passes Under- 
writers’ Laboratories flame test without 
the braid. 4. Its heat-resisting character- 
istics permit emergency overloads. 
Benefit by the tremendous strides in 
cable manufacture. Specify Anaconda 
where product standards are being im- 
proved constantly. an451 


Write for sample and data on Duracode 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 





os 
For the BETTER OUTLOOK in Homes of Today 


er of the complete adaprubiliry 
of Adlake windows to modern build. 
ing practice is the installation throuchour 
this air-conditioned home, which is built 
to 1938 standards in every detail. 

Combining fine appearance with extreme 
weather tightness and ease of operation 
under all conditions, Adlake aiilees are 
equally suited to modern and traditional 
styles of architecture—for remodelling as 
well as new construction. Maximum glass 
area, built-in weatherstrip. Equipped to 
take screens, storm sash or air condition- 
ing sash at any time. Available in all sizes 
by fractions of inches —for residential, 
commercial and industrial buildings. 

Write now for detailed information, 
without obligation. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE Co. 
Chicago, lil. New York,N.Y. Elkhart, ind. 
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Residence of William dy > 4 

A. Sipp, 1225 N. Fair- 
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lil., Gust Fredrickson 

Contractor, equipped 
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25 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
MAKING METAL WINDOWS 


Ask the AEROFIN Man 


To Help You on Your 
Cooling or Heating Problems 


Aerofin Corporation, through its home office 
and six strategically located branch offices, is 
prepared to help you on all problems involving 
the application of Aerofin heat exchange surface 
or to suggest the most efficient use of this supe- 
rior surface to a variety of requirements. 


i tt aut 





The prompt, personal and technical cooperation 
of our engineers is at your disposal. Write to 
the home office in Syracuse or consult your local 
telephone directory for addresses of branch 
offices listed. 


me JEROFIN 


Heat-Exchange Surface 
AEROFIN CORPORATION 


410 SOUTH GEDDES STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Chicago * Detroit * New York * Philadelphia * Dallas ° Atlanta 
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DESIGNS OF CHARACTER AND INDIVIDUALITY 


In planning new homes, or the renovation of older ones, 
Micarta will solve many a decorative problem. Micarta is 
a manufactured material, made to specification, with a 
permanent finish a part of the material itself. It lends 
itself to any plan of decoration, and in addition, offers the 
utmost in utility and permanence. 


GREAT ADAPTABILITY 


The beauty of fine cabinet woods — clean hospital whites 
and creams — restful pastel colors — modernistic blends 
and contrasts — the dignity of marble —the sheen of 


Get your copy of the Micarta specifica- 
tion and data book, with information 
on installation. Address Westinghouse, 
East Pittsburgh, Room 7-N. 
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... WITH INFINITE VARIETY OF 


...AnND NO UPHEEP COST) 


glass — whatever effects are desired, Micarta is the most 
adaptable material for expressing them in enduring form. 


GREAT UTILITY 


Micarta is impervious to liquids and vapors. It does not 
crack or chip. Or warp with changing climate. Its finish 
is part of the material itself — changeless with time and 
use. Hence its beauty lasts for years, without refinishing. 
And it is easy to keep bright and clean. 


NO UPKEEP EXPENSE 


Because Micarta is tougher than tile and marble, less 
fragile than glass, and more enduring than paint, or 
varnish or wallpaper, it offers all the wanted properties 
that home owners seek. It does not show the effects of 
hard usage. It never requires changing, unless for the 
mere sake of change. Its beauty Jasts. 
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Indicate above whether you are Architect, Builder, Electrical Contractor, etc. 
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In-Bilt 






VENTILATORS 


The only complete line of electric 
kitchen exhaust fans... including 


a model for every size and type of 


home and to meet every price demand 





The De Luxe 


$ 
~ Here’sthe champion of kitchen ventilators. 
Many exclusive features, including three- 
speed control, automatic operation, power- 
ful exhaust fan, attractive interior grilleand 
weather-tight shutters. Not only removes 
cooking odors and greasy fumes, but will 
O keep air on entire floor fresh and clean. 


ee 
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The Standard 


A practical model for all types of con- 
struction. Has large capacity, but fits 
easily over kitchen cabinets or where 
wall space is limited. Also, a perfect ven- : 
tilator for recreation rooms and bed- “. 
rooms. Automatic operation, weather . 
tight and easy to install, 








The Master 


For small homes and apartments or where 
price counts, the new Victor Master is the 
answer. Also, ideal for the bathroom, laundry 
room and nursery. Quality built — equipped 
with Victor Super-power motor and other 
important performance features. A sensa- 
tional value! 


Victor Electric Products, Inc. 
| 725Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send us your free data book showing your complete 
line of Victor In-Bilt Ventilators. 











Clear Driwal was specified on the 
Williamsburg Restoration because 
of its long record of proven per- 
formance protecting stone, brick, 
concrete and stucco from dampness, 
stains and dirt. 





Clear Driwal does not form a surface film that 
darkens or alters the natural beauty of color and 
texture. Instead, it impregnates the pores with a 
colorles:, insoluble preservative so that moisture, 
Staining agents and dirt cannot gain entrance. 
Furthermore, Clear Driwal insures uniform and 
graceful “aging’’, since it prevents unsightly 
streaks and color variations. 


Why not put your buildings on the long list of 
prominent structures throughout the country 
protected by Driwal? It is equally effective on 
newly cleaned structures. See our listing in 
Sweet’s Catalog. Further information 
will be gladly sent upon request. 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. 


Boston - Cleveland - New York 


Veh 
THE 25-YEAR OLD PROVEN METHOD 


FOR STAINPROOFING AND DAMPPROOFING 
STONE, BRICK, CONCRETE AND STUCCO 
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dares the desert 
and wins new 
laurels of 
approval / 





One of the recent cutstanding 
Asrock installations was fer The 
Pacific Coast Borax Company, in 
handsome Furnace Creek Inn, Death 
Valley, Calif. See twe interior 
views above; hetel shewn belew. 
Nete Azreck’s harmonious blend- 
ing with decorative treatment. In- 
stallation was made by Seuthweet 
Carpet Ce., Asrock distributer fer 


Los Angeles. 
‘Cause 
| per- 
brick, 
Ness, 
HE sound practical reasons that earned manent stain. Azrock is durable for a long 
Azrock’s installation by the great Pacific life of sturdy service, which fact when added 
ies Coast Borax Co. apply equally well in a to the minimum expense for maintenance 
Saad towering office building, a modest private and very modest first cost makes Azrock’s 
a. home, a magnificent theater or a quiet hos- installation a definite economy. 
pital. Azrock has truly been called the all- : 
sture, purpose floor covering. A wealth of beautiful permanent colors, 
‘ance. both plain and marbleized, await your selec- 
1 and Azrock is resilient for quiet and foot com- tion. Available in different sizes, Azrock 
ghtly fort; yet close-jointed, smooth-textured for encourages individuality of design. Only 
sanitation and simple maintenance. Moisture- sold installed. For name of your nearest 
proof, it can be laid on subfloors below distributing contractor write to: 
ist of grade without expensive waterproofing. Fire- 
intry resistant, it is actually fire-proof on concrete. UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT CO. 
© on Burning cigars and cigarettes leave no per- SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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ARCHITECTS: PAUL R. WILLIAMS AND PARKINSON & PARKINSON 


CHARLES RAY GLASS, DECORATOR 


In its new Beverly Hills store, Saks 
Fifth Avenue was careful to provide 
every feature that could possibly add to 
the comfort of a distinguished clientele 

. a brilliant exterior, the finest of 
fixtures and furnishings, the exclusive 
merchandise which is a Saks tradition 


.. and of course, PAYNEHEAT. 


Specifications which call for Payneheat 
guarantee years of comfort, efficiency 
and economy. That’s why Payne is going 
into fine buildings and homes every- 
where. 


Made in America’s most modern fur- 
nace plant, Payne Furnaces are the 
magnificent result of 25 years concen- 
tration on gas-fired appliances exclus- 
ively. 


The Payne engineering staff is at your 
disposal. Please write for information. 


fane 


FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC. 


BEVERLY HILLS « CALIFORNIA 
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FLOOR COVERING 


SPECIFICATION 
Gives the Architect 
A NEW SERVICE 
OPPORTUNITY 


M"= AND MORE, building owners are looking 
to the architect for the creation and exe- 
cution of complete and harmonious interiors. 

This now includes not only finish and color 
for walls and ceilings — but also the specifica- 
tion of Floor Coverings — a factor so impor- 
tant that an inappropriate selection can easily 
mar the entire decorative scheme. 

Here is a new service opportunity for you 
... and a new financial opportunity. 

Mohawk’s experience is available to you in 
solving floor covering problems for all types 
of buildings . . . homes, stores, theaters, ho- 
tels, public buildings. Mohawk’s design de- 
partment will work with you in producing 
carpets of special designs and colors... giving 
you faithful interpretation of your own crea- 
tion, or carrying an idea or sketch through 
to completion. 

Mohawk offers you America’s widest selee- 
tion of weaves and grades ... because Mohawk 
alone weaves all types. These include: Chenille, 
the most luxurious and versatile of carpets; 
Seamless Broadlooms, universally recognized 
as supreme; Wiltons; Axminsters; Velvets. 

We invite you to take advantage of this 
Mohawk Service. 


FOR YOUR FILES: 


Mohawk’s Handbook of Rugs and ts is filled with 
information on weaves, grades. ‘these qualities — 
suggestions on selection. It is fully uaesenes and 
belongs in your files. It is free, and we will be glad 
send you a copy. Ask for it, today. 





Mohawk zarpet WIE 


295 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


REGIONAL SALES OFFICES 
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... OR ANY TEMPERATURE YOU WANT UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED 
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HOFFMAN 
TEMPERATURE CONTROLLER 








CONTROL VALVE 





CONTINUOUSLY 
OPERATED PUMP 
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years trimental work, 
backed by test installations in scores of 
homes, have established the fact that 
Hoffman Hot Water Controlled Heat will 
positively maintain a uniform room tem- 
perature from Fall to Spring. And do it 
at an amazingly small operating cost. 


FO S66 Re Se Se SSS eT > 






prion HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO., INC. 
STE AILS. Waterbury, Conn. 
mst 


Send me your new Installation Manual on 
Hoffman Hot Water Controlled Heat. 








Utterly new in principie . . . entirely 
practical in application {no complex 
engineering}, this system of continuously 


AF-6 
Hofman Hot Water Controlled Heat and other Hoffman Heating Specialties are sold everywhere by leading wholesalers of Heating and Plumbing equipment. 
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The Royal Alphabet ™ 


_— 
Architects who are 
Laying Plans for... 


AUDITORIUMS . ASYLUMS 
AIRPORTS »- AUTOMATS 


ASSOCIATIONS. APOTHECARIES MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OORT UTM CO MAREM aay | Architects: Alonso H. Gentry, Vos- 
| camp € Neville, Kansas City, Mo. 


| Associate Architects: Hoit, Price 4 
| Barnes, Kansas City, Mo. Mechani- 
cal Engineer: W. L. Cassell, Kansas 


Solve Problems on City, Mo. 


; . b S s 2 ee — ares million dol- 
ar public building is an excellent 
nteriors y pecifying 7 7:8 example of the new trend in Ameri- 
can architectural and structural de- 
~ 1 3 | i if | i | sign. Modine Blast Heaters are part 
an | of its heating and ventilating equip- 

ment 





DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE ~ 


No matter what type of com- 

mercial, industrial or educa- 

tional establishment the archi- 

tect is planning, there is almost 

sure to be something in Royal- Be L A Ss T 
chrome furniture that will suit 

its motif. There are so many ood é A T - c 
modern designs of chairs, set- 


tees, tables and booths that are 

ideal for the restaurant, bar, Gi 
hotel, shop—for the reception 

and rest room, or office. 


a — on safely a | Avoid the risk of blast heater failure. Replace- 
y Royalchrome because it is by | § ment is costly . . . in money, time and inconve- 


far the best Chromium furni- 
ture. Triple guarantees offer 
assurance and protection that it 
will stand long, hard wear. 


nience. 

Infinitely stronger ... materially and structurally 

Modine Blast Heaters are safely protected against 

expansion strain and leaks. 

-wtnaye a oe qutaieg WEE Se The condenser of a Modine is all copper or copper 
; alloy — headers, tubes, inlet and outlet bosses. 


ROYAL METAL Cylindrical in shape for excess strength, headers 
MFG COMPANY and tubes are brazed into a single rugged unit. 


Modine patented expansion bend construction 
1106 5. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO permits Ses Rostalaas expansion of each tube 
NEW YORK - LOS ANGELES - TORONTO . . . individually . . . and independently of the 
a |i others. 
in @ al |§ Fins are scientifically formed to promote greater 
He \ ig | heat transfer .. . and metallically bonded to the 
ff tubes to prevent possibility of reduction in heat 
transfer. 
Extremely wide range of sizes and types available 
for quick delivery. 


‘Metal Furniture Since ‘97° 


MODINE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1736 Racine Street 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Heating, Cooling, and 

Air Conditioning fo 
Industrial, Commercial and 
Residential Application 


Write tor Catalog No. 337 


ARCHITECTS’ OFFICES 
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This Colorful New Book 


EXOLITE Sxggy 


The New Principle Paint a S 


can bring charm where form and propor- 
tion are lacking, and can add beauty to 
the most perfectly proportioned and finely 
finished interior. Texolite’s* 12 brilliant 
deep colors and 10 soft-hued pastels make 
Possible walls of regal splendor or of deli- 


Sales Offices at: 

Atlanta, Ga. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Birmingham, Ala. Cleveland, Ohio 
Boston, Mass. Dallas, Tex. 


. BRING 
-pw PAINTS rHAT 
MODER®S *° J if 


am po 
avencte” for ans ta O° 


ural 
wencath M 

ctor in which the ee eatear veviel 
gee scoercure 2 coerr™ —_ pare dineetty 
whut of COR se ferro, iene rer 
On thry worked 


penne - 


Shows How ae 


; 
Proll 


United States Gypsum Co. 


cate simplicity —at a surprisingly low cost. 300 West Adams St., Chicago, III. 
Let us send you a copy of “Modern Please send me “Modern Principles 


in Paint and Decoration,” the colorful 


Principles in Paint and Decoration.” new book on interior decoration. 
You will find its forty vivid pages filled 


with interesting and helpful interior deco- 


rating suggestions. 


United States 


Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Houston, Tex. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Gypsum 


Kansas City, Mo. New York, N. Y. Portland, Ore. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Omaha, Neb. St. Louis, Mo. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Pittsburgh, Pa. Washington, D. C. 


*Registered trade-mark 
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3 GOOD REASONS 
FOR SPECIFYING 









Women are pretty shrewd shoppers (they 
buy 85% of all the merchandise that’s sold, 
you know) and they can spot a bargain a 


THE SUPER-HARBORD SIDING 


Rain, sun and snow can beat for all they're worth 
against HARBORSIDE ... it's permanently weather- 

























proof,” a plywood siding made of SUPER-Harbord, mile off. 

the time-tested outdoor plywood . . . GUARANTEED . Here’s how a woman might go about com- 
against ply separation! ™ paring casein paints. First fact, Modex 
Souk the RARECEEs fer moder euterier Cosigns meets the same specifications as the best 


—and for more conventional siding uses. It cuts con- 
struction and upkeep costs. A carpenter can lay up 
more big HARBOR-side panels in a day—with fewer 


paste-type casein paints. Second fact, because 
Modex comes in concentrated form (not 






nails. Painters can follow carpenters immediately— watered) and is packed in inexpensive con- 
and paint lasts longer. tainers, it is at least 25% cheaper to buy. 
HARBORSIDE is available in REDWOOD or fir, Conclusion, Modex és a bargain. Simple, isn’t 
double rabbeted at sides and ends; four feet and it? And logical, too! 
eight feet by 122, 15, 18 or 23 inches, grain vertical ‘ : : 
or horizontal. It's permanently weatherproof,” mini- Besides being lower in cost, Modex has 
mizing the passage of moisture, resistant to rot and many practical advantages on 
fungus, toxic to termites and rodents. Write for Bul- the job—these are described = <—_ ">= 
letin No. 7. in detail in a folder offered free | lg 
* For a wotemrest gihresed, guaranteed ott Cieee- on request. Send forit and learn A = 
tion, speci -Harbord, “as manufacture the ex- ™ ¢ 
oe process, hebonnued with ie how you can make the best buy = ‘ 
synthetic resin binder, and then tempered. in casein paint. sae k 
HARBOR PLYWOOD CORPORATION THE REARDON CO. TY 
Mills and General Offices, Hoquiam, Washington ST. LOUIS « CHICAGO «+ LOS ANGELES 





DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES: Atlanta Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Los Angeles, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco, Toledo, Washington, D. C. REPRESENTA- 
TIVES: Billings, Kansas City, Omaha, Worcester. 















Vodex 


THE CONCENTRATED CASEIN PAINT 
IN POWDER FORM 
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**“‘NARE-FREE is the word which best describes the 


home that’s run by Gas—“‘the quick, clean, eco- 
nomical servant.” 

So why not follow the line of least resistance in 
your plans? The house that’s easiest for your client 
to keep is also the easiest for you to plan. 

You have a single dependable source of fuel for all 
“4 big jobs.” And you have a wide selection of equip- 
ment designed to use this fuel most efficiently. 

Modern gas appliances are noted for their hand- 
some appearance, sturdy construction, and eco- 
nomical operation. They have what it takes to 
plan and sell modern, livable homes. 

Ask your gas company for full information 
about the exclusive advantages of Gas—for 
care-free housekeeping. 


Be sure the appliances you specify carry the 
Approval Seal of the American Gas Association 
Testing Laboratories, 





AMERICAN GAS 


1938 









MISTER 
BUILDER: 
Please give 
me care 
+iquse- 


Keeping / 





4 BIG JOBS” 


COOKING ... Modern gas ranges combine 
speed, beauty, economy. Equipped with auto- 
matic heat control, fast smokeless broilers, 







simmer burners. 


REFRIGERATION . . . Really silent. No mov- 
ing parts to wear out and give trouble. Years 
of economical operation assured. Roomy 

interiors. 


WATER-HEATING ... Instant hot water 


any time at the turn of a faucet. Improved 
insulation cuts down fuel consumption. 


HOUSE-HEATING . 
automatic house-heating fuel. Makes base- 
ment “living room” practical. Requires no 
















. . The only completely 







fuel storage space. 






ASSOCIATION 






“ .. and that means 
GAS FOR THE 
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ALCOA ALUMINUM PRODUCTS 
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ALCOA 
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Quality and smartness, but with a feeling that here greater values are offered; 
this is the impression achieved where surroundings have that subtle and 


sought-for air of prospering richness. Prestige is built on such intangibles. 


SMa SSS 


Aluminum is a valuable aid to the designer who must create such an 
atmosphere. It is a strikingly beautiful metal. The large number of attractive 


finishes possible with Aluminum gives unlimited play to the designer's 





fancy. Alloys of Alcoa Aluminum, providing properties suitable for building 
and decorative purposes, are available in every required form. 
q With Aluminum, because it is highly resistant to corrosion, a minimum of 


attention is needed to maintain its original fine appearance. The natural 






lightness of Aluminum simplifies construction problems, often serves to reduce 






first costs. Aluminum Company of America, 2166 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





‘Whe presence of The Anthracite Industries, Inc. 


Seal of Approval on heating equipment indicates 
satisfactory performance in a series of exhaustive, 
unbiased tests, using Pennsylvania Anthracite. 
This symbol is a dependable buying guide in the 


selection of modern anthracite heating equipment. 


ANTHRACITE INDUSTRIES, wc. Chrysler Bldg., New York 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM’S SEVENTH 


SPECIAL SMALL HOUSE NUMBER 


PRESENTING 


A.G.A. COMPETITION HOUSES 
























For July THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM presents the 24 prize-winning small house 
designs in the $13,700 American Gas Association Architectural Competition plus « 
portfolio of additional selected entries, including complete neighborhood plans. 

For each house—its Floor Plan, Perspective, Elevations, Vertical Section, Plot Plan 
and Total Cubage. 

From the hundreds of designs entered in the competition, The FORUM will choose 
for publication those which are outstanding in plan and design, providing maximum 
living comfort for the available cubage. Here in more than 50 pages is a thoroughly 
up-to-date cross-section of contemporary solutions to the all-important small and mod- 
erate size house problem. 

The FORUM cannot guarantee to fill orders for the July Small House Competition 
number on subscriptions received after publication of the issue. But the attached card 
mailed today will reserve your July copy and insure regular receipt of The FORUM 


every month. 
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SEND tne arcnitecturaL Forum 


If your subscription has ! FOR ONE YEAR (12 ISSUES) AND BILL ME FOR $4. 
expired, be sure to sign 3 START WITH JUNE (1) JuLy [1] 
and mail the attached card 

rk today—it needs no stamp. 
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Please check here () if this is a renewal subscription 


















Because of the heavy advance demand, a 
limited number of additional copies will be 


printed of the 


SMALL HOUSE COMPETITION NUMBER 


Subscriptions to begin with this issue should ! 
be mailed promptly and will be filled as long 


as the supply of copies lasts. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 

| ROCKEFELLER CENTER 

TIME Inc. NEW YORK, N.Y. 











LONG LIFE 
COMFORT 
BEAUTY 
CLEANLINESS 
LOW INITIAL COST 
LOW CLEANING COSTS 
LOW MAINTENANCE 


Bie floor you specify must be 
paid for, lived with, kept clean, 


and maintained—-and only your ex- 
perience with a// of these will prove 
the wisdom of your choice. Many 
leading builders have proved Hard 
Maple checks on every count. 

Smooth and resilient, sound- 
absorbing Hard Maple is comfort- 
able under foot. Bright and cheery, 
it decreases lighting bills—offers 
warm and pleasant beauty.* It is 
quickly and inexpensively renewed 
by re-sanding and re-finishing—or 
changed to fit new decorative schemes. 

Too, Hard Maple is clean and sani- 
tary—- so close-textured that germ- 


laden dust finds no place to lodge. 


Floor with MFMA Maple 


(NORTHERN HARD) 





SUCCESSFUL MANAGEMENT Knows 





Northern Hard Maple block floor in the Smith Bakery, Mobile, Ala. 


Properly finished, brushing alone 
keeps it clean. 

And what you start with in Hard 
Maple is yours for many years to 
come. Comfort and cleanliness con- 
sidered, no other flooring offers so 
low a cost per-year-of-service. That is 
why management which considers all 
factors approves Hard Maple. For 
floors in stores, schools, commercial 
buildings, or homes—before building 
or remodeling—investigate MFMA** 
Northern Hard Maple, in strips or 
blocks. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
1796 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11/76. 


Write for folder describing good service finishes for old 
or new Hard Maple floors. 





**To besureof Association guaran- 
teed grading, specify and look for 
the MEMA trademark (indented and 
stamped). The following manufac- 


turers are licensed to use it: 
* 


Beck, August C. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
eee es Manistique, Mich. 


Bruce, E. L. Memphis, Tenn. 
Mill at ad ‘Cle. Mich. 


Connor Lumber & Land Co., Laona, Wis. 
Sales Office, Marshfield, W is. 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B., Cincinnati, O 
Holt Hardwood Co., Oconto, Wis. 
Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co., 
Grayling, Mich 
Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Bay City, Mich 
Kneeland-McLurg Flooring Co., 
Phillips, Wis 
North Branch Flooring Co., Chicago, Ill 
Oval Wood Dish Corp., 
Tupper Lake, N.Y. 


Robbins Flooring Co., 
Rhinelander, W is. 


Stephenson Company, !., Wells, Mich. 


Wells, J. W. Lumber Co.., 
Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co., 
Hermansville, Mich. 


Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., 
White Lake, Wis. 


*3 WAYS YOU CAN USE MAPLE: 


1. In unselected color (natural finish) under standard 
grading. 2. Grouped for color tone (as “‘White Clear’ 
or ‘‘Brown Clear’’) and for pattern effects. 3. Color 
finished 


in Early American, Spanish Brown, Ebony 


Black, and other colors of startling beauty—to match 
any decorative scheme 












GIVE MRS. HOUSEWIFE EVERYTHin¢ 
SHE'D LIKE IN HER KITCHER- 





GOOD-LOOKING FLOOR 
...| UNDERSTAND IT’S 


ASPHALT "LE 

















































YES, IT'S MADE BY 
JOHNS-MANVILLE— 
THAT MEANS YEARS 
OF SERVICE 





§'T’S EASY TO DO WITH 
KITCHEN MAID CABINETRY 


Modern women demand the very best in kitchens 

.- Outstanding design, harmonizing beauty, un- 
usual convenience and efficiency. That is why so 
many more architects and builders specify and 
buy Kitchen Maid Cabinetry. They know it will 
give Mrs. Housewife everything she wants and 
needs. Write for new catalog and details. Free 
Planning Department available. 


Lal 





4A 


F vie Kiechon Bald Corp. 986 Snowden Senet, Anieoectaan en 


The Kitchen Maid Corp., 906 Snowden Street, Andrews, Indiana. 
Send new catalog and details on standard unit Kitchen Cabinetry. 





Address < A 
| 0 Architect . 
0 Builder 


| 
| NO ccccniiteinecntnciiriantansiaiaaters taller | 4 
| 


MEN’S CAFE—Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


FREE BOOK 


gives ideas for 


Y colorful, decorative 
J-M floors at 


low cost... DRY-PAC 


Underground Steam 
Pipe Insulation 














HEN you need a beautiful, durable, modern 





floor at low cost, consider the advantages of Wins in , 
J-M Asphalt Tile Flooring. P ' 
Johns-Manville has prepared an attractive book in M O1S t ure 
full color which explains how the 39 colors, plain ’ 
and marbleized, blend perfectly with any decorative 7 E ~ T e 
scheme. This book shows how, by combining differ- 
ent styles and sizes, an unlimited variety of patterns Dry-paC Waterproof Asbestos 
can be designed, suitable for any use. The floor will Insulation, along with 3 other 
be quiet and resilient . . . comfortable to walk on. specimens of best grade commer- 
It will be easy to clean, and requires a minimum of cial pipe covering, each 5” thick, 
maintenance throughout its long life. were inserted in this test ma- 
J-M Asphalt Tile Floors are applied only by Approved chine, with the lower portion of 
Contractors . . . an assurance of quality workmanship. each standing in 4” of water. © Prevent leakage and loss in your 
Millions of square feet in buildings of every type have Excepting Dry-paC, all absorbed steam lines, keep them tight. dry 
been giving exceptional service for years. For free copy sufficient moisture to carry elec- and 90% efficient with a Rie-wil 


of the J-M Book, and information on the many uses of 
this attractive and durable floor, mail the coupon. 


Tile or Cast Iron System. Ric-wil 





tric current, and to produce a service is complete from design to 


Please send me free your full-color brochure giving ideas for 
decorative floors of J-M Asphalt Tile Flooring. 


visible spark from a rotating installation and tests. On any sub- 

terminal of high voltage. The soil steam conveyance ———. 

oe - y > , loss in transit 

r------- CLIP COUPON FOR FREE BOOK ------- | essence of efficiency for under. — “*p,nuPhiv» fuel waste, tons He tetine 
a aH ; ’ ground steam insulation is DRY- assistance. Write for complete new 
JOHNS-MANVILLE, Dept. AF-6, 22 East 40th Street, New York City NESS—Dry-paC has it! catalog and Dry-paC test sample. 


The RIC-WIL CO. ® Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Name - ee 


a 


i 
Address . 
: ee. SS 


rica ese hale: 


Unlike some other in- Agents in Principal Cities 


sulations, Dry-paC ane. ©. 6. 008. 60h 
“stands the weather” 
—does not deteriorate 
under action of the 
COND 


elements. 
uit ah TEMS FOR 
UNDERG coun STEAM PIPES 


AY) ASPHALT TILE FLOORING 
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Both vertical walls of all monitors 


are Insulux Glass Block panels 


lle elle! 


1. Glass Block in monitor sidewall construc- 
tion in plant of Industrial Rayon Corporation, 
Painesville, Ohio. L. J. Jordan, Chief Engineer. 


2. Perspective cross section showing Glass 
Block installation in Painesville plant of Indus- 
trial Rayon Corporation. Wilbur Watson & As- 
sociates, Cleveland, Architects and Engineers. 


3. View showing extent to which Glass Block 
was used in addition to Racine, Wisconsin 
plant of Western Printing & Lithographing 
Company.Edwin J. Kraus, Architect, Milwaukee. 


4. Addition to Poughkeepsie, N. Y. plant of 
Western Printing & Lithographing Company. 


OWENS ALLINOIS 


Hud 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


@ More and more industries 
are turning to Owens-Illinois 
Insulux Glass Block because 
of the definite solution offer- 
ed to many important manu- 
facturing problems. 


For Insulux places in the 
hands of industry not only 
better lighting facilities but 
affords more complete con- 
trol of the quality and dis- 
tribution of light by means 
of proper diffusion. 


In addition, Glass Block 
walls have excellent insulating 
qualities being equivalent to a 
12-inch brick wall. As a result, 
air infiltration is reduced and 
constant temperature and 
humidity may be maintained 
without fear of condensation. 
In industries where these fac- 
tors are of vital importance, 
Insulux Glass Block has proved 
of inestimable value. 


In either new construction 
or modernization, wherever 
light, insulation and architect- 
ural beauty are desired, Insu- 
lux is ideal. It retards sound 
transmission, defies weather, 
requires no painting, resists 
fire, is impervious to grease 
and odors and is easily cleaned. 
Write for new industrial book 
giving complete details. 
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KOHLER COSMOPOLITAN 


The Cosmopolitan Bath is designed for more comfort and 
extra safety. Yet the finished whole is as truly graceful 
and gratifying to the architect as it is to the eventual 
owner and bather. 








| [a 6IMPORTANT! 


1 WIDER, FLATTER BOTTOM for 
showering safety and increased 
bathing space. 

2 FLAT RIM can be used as seat. 
For the elderly and the very 
young. Foot-baths for all. 
































3 LOWER RIM for easier access. 
Vertical panels fade into it. 


© In the subtle lines, the panels which merge into the 
flat rim, the lustrous smoothness of surface, the new 
Cosmopolitan matches other Kohler fixtures. And this 
one-piece fixture costs no more than other built-in tubs 
without its modern features. Comes in many sizes; in the 
eight soft pastel Kohler colors. Specify it on your next 
job. Write for the Kohler Catalog. Kohler Co. Founded 
1873. Kohler, Wisconsin. 


KOHLERoFKOHLER 


PLANNED PLUMBING AND HEATING 














(Continued from page 14) 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 

In March of 1913 a New York 
tea and coffee dealer, E. L. 
Strickland, was lunching with 
Building Manager E. M. How- 
ard, a former neighbor. Lunch 
over, talk turned to the new 
Architects’ Building then un- 
der construction nearby. Sug- 
gested Howard: “There should 
be some place where architects could leave the many sam- 
ples necessary around an office, a room all would share.” 
Strickland got the idea, put it to work. Result: Last month 
Architects’ Samples Corporation celebrated its 25th success. 
ful year of operation. 

Most important factors attributed to famed Architects’ 
Samples longevity are: 1) Free information service with no 
strings attached; 2) location in an unsurpassed “building” 
center; 3) most samples in the least space. 


CHRISTENING 
Tuat New York’s Architects’ 
Samples met a real need was 
attested to by the establish- 
ment of similar organizations 
in Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo and Bos- 
ton. That Chicago would fol- 
low remained for smart genial 
Percy Wilson to take charge of Marshall Field & Company’s 
Real Estate division in 1936, start work on a pet scheme 
designed to make the Merchandise Mart the center of the 
building industries as well as of the home furnishing business. 
After two years, the result of his efforts was the recent open- 
ing of Mart’s new Building Industries Exhibition Hall. 
Aimed at both building specialist and consumer, more 
than 26 phases of home construction are represented by 30 
manufacturers, 14 building institutes or associations. Aug- 
menting the exhibit is a model village consisting of 33 model 
homes. For news of another permanent building and furnish- 
ings exhibit see p. 520. 


COMPETITIONS 

Goucuer Co..ece, Baltimore, Md., announces a competition 
for the purpose of selecting an architect to prepare a general 
development plan and to design one principal building. Fol- 
lowing application, the College will select a limited number 
of architects to whom it will extend invitations to make 
submissions. Complete information may be obtained from 
The Advisory Board of Architects, Goucher College, St. Paul 
and 28rd Streets, Baltimore, Md. 

American architects and sculptors are invited to enter the 
Cuban Government’s competition for a monument to its 
greatest patriot, Jose Marti. The monument, to include a 
library and museum, is to be erected at a cost of $600,000; 
prizes total $22,000. Copies of the program may be obtained 
from any Cuban-Consulate or the Comision Central Pro- 
Monumento a Marti, Capitolio Nacional, Havana, Cuba. 


SUMMER COURSE 
Leonarp Cox, Consulting Architect, will take a limited 
number of advanced students of the arts for a six weeks’ 
summer course in Organic Proportion. Sessions will be ar- 
ranged to suit the convenience of students and will consist 
of lectures, seminar conferences and exercises. Further in- 
formation may be obtained by writing Leonard Cox, 83 
Horatio Street, New York, N. Y. 








Architect Cherry, Samples Presi 
Strickland and Builder Webern” 





Model home of Wisconsin Lannon 
Stone Company. 
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JAITECTURALLY SPEAKING 


by OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 





Considering the present trend, there is little doubt that manual elevator operation 
will soon be obsolete. Installation of new elevators and modernization of older ones 
leave the operator with less and less arm-work and head-work to do. At this writing, 
about 80% of all new installations of Otis elevators are some type of Finger-Tip 
Control. With the other 20%, where car-switch control is installed, provision is 


commonly being made for future change to automatic Finger-Tip operation. 





— * ome 


And speaking of modernization . . . the step-by-step plan is particularly timely right now. It is simple too. 
A comprehensive program of modernization for the whole building can be laid out in such a way that 
it can be executed one step at a time, on a pay-as-you-go basis without any larger final cost than if done all 


at one time. Usually this means attention to structural elements before spending money on outward appearance. 
ae * ee 


This same procedure is also ideal for elevator modernization where current budgets are limited. Each case 
must be decided on the basis of its individual requirements. But efficiency of service should be given full 
consideration before plans are adopted. In this highly specialized, technical field, consultation with Otis 


engineers can be of great value and is available to all architects. 
— - — 


An order came in the other day which gave evidence of the modern attitude toward 
Escalator service in department stores. A nationally known chain just arranged for 
six new Streamline Escalators for their seventh store to be so equipped in recent 
years. Six of these stores are served by Escalators exclusively. It was not so many 


years ago that architects who prophesied such a development were generally classed 
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as dreamers. In a few more years it will be accepted as standard practice. 






— = — 


We recently surveyed several hundred Otis Personal Service Elevator installations in residences throughout 


the country. Among other things, we found that 79% of these elevators went into existing homes. So, if the 


| CLOSET 
1) SPACE 


owner of a house you are planning feels that an elevator is not justified at this time, 







we suggest that you at least provide a tier of closets, or some other arrangement for 
future installation of a Personal Service Elevator. Your Otis office will give you the 


space requirements and any other information required. 

















POINT FOR POINT <* - ia 
FEATUBE FOR FEATURE | 


L/~ / PROVES 


JANITROL SUPERIORITY 


@ The more you compare Janitrol home-heating equip- 
ment, the more obvious you'll find Janitrol superiority. 
Make this comparison before you specify—satisfy your- 
self that the heating equipment that goes into the 
homes you design is beautiful, dependable, and above 
all else, economical. You'll find the many improved 
Janitrol features interesting as well as factual. Remem- 
ber, Janitrol equipment is sold or recommended by a 
majority of Gas Companies. 





JANITROL JANITROL 


JANITROL WINTER 

UNIT HEATERS GC GRAVITY HEATER AIR CONDITIONERS 
Eliminatesmuch of thebeat Modern to the minute— The finest bome-heating 
loss that is found in piped furnishes economical, low- and air-conditioning 
systems requiring a central a home heat—easilyand equipment — fully auto- 
ating plant. Types and simuply installed — avail- matic — compact — beau- 
sizes ee every industrial able in four sizes ranging a ully designed and en- 
and commercial need —ful- em 75,000 to 150,000 closed insmartly finished, 
ly automatic in operation. Btu hourly input capacity. Juralte re-steel cabinet. 


A Janitrol unit for EVERY HEATING PROBLEM 


Janitrol Heating equipment is available in a complete 


range of types and sizes to meet practically every known | 


space-heating problem. Each Janitrol model or unit is 
built to solve economically and efficiently a particular 
heating job—designed at “Gas Headquarters” by gas 
experts who know how to get the most heat out of a 
cubic foot of gas. Write to Department “F” for com- 
plete details on any or all types of heating equipment. 


anilrol 


GF fied HEATING EQUIPMENT 
SURFACE Psat CORPORATION, TOLEDO, OHIO 








good painters 








IT PAYS 
TO PAINT 
WITH 


EAGLE 


pure 
WHITE 
LEAD 






























“I’ve been using Eagle White Lead 
for 15 years — says Richard B. 
Engel, St. Paul—“‘It costs only 
$2.19 a gallon* and there’s no bet- 
ter paint on the market for wood, 
brick or stucco!” 


* Based on national average cost of Eagle White Lead 
and Linseed Oil 











Choice of 
THE EAGLE-PICHER 
LEAD COMPANY 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 


since 1843 











Create New 
Standards of Beauty 


The gay bead inserts are 
available in many colors and 
color combinations—to har- 
monize with the architect's 





Lalu decorative theme. Inserts are 

Sable 2 beee a04i T heed 12 applied after moulding is in 
ren place. Other “color theme” 

$ mouldings, in many shapes and 


sizes, include linoleum and 
HerZim filler inserts. 


Write for Catalog 


J Illustrates actual installations and 
g— 4 hundreds of sections. Mailed on re- 
# & quest to architects. builders and dis- 


3061 Double 3 bead. 12 ft. 


tributors of building supplies 


Herron-Zimmers Moulding Co. 
3900 E. Outer Drive 
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Detroit, Mich. 
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RIGHT-HAND MAN 


Only one organization to contact 


when you specify Westinghouse 


This ‘‘Westinghouse right-hand man’”’ is 
versatility personified. The electrification 
of buildings has been his exclusive business 
for many years. You can depend on him 
for correct hookups... with all products 
properly related so that the entire installa- 
tion will operate with the greatest efficiency. 
For assistance in layout, specifications 
and final checkup you need just one elec- 
trical contact ... a local organization 
backed by a world-renowned engineering 
staff at Headquarters. When you specify 
WESTINGHOUSE “straight across the 
board,”’ you end electrical doubts. Call your 
local office or write Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ask for your copy of the 1938 Architects’ 


and Engineers’ Data Book describing 
all Westinghouse building products. 


J-93807 


complete 
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A WESTINGHOUSE SPECIFICATION MEANS LONG-TERM BUILDING INSURANCE 
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REF Anchor Fence 
SPECIFICATION 
MANUAL 


FOR YOUR 
1. A. FILE—14-K 


{ 





MAIL COUPON FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


THIS is a complete reference 
manual of Chain Link and 
Iron Picket fences and gates. 
Written especially for archi- 
tects, engineers and others 
who have occasion to specify 
fence, it describes in detail the 
heights, weights, structural 
features and applications of 
Anchor Fences. Sectional 
drawings are used to illustrate 
all technical points, and sev- 
eral sample specifications are 
also included. 


Anchor Fences are made in 
all standard sizes and ina wide 
variety of styles for every type 
of job: industrial, residential 
or institutional. The fabric for 
Anchor Chain Link Fences is 
woven of the proper gauge 


wire for each individual pur- 
pose, and is heavily galvan- 
ized after weaving. 

In addition to these, and to 
Anchor Welded Iron Picket 
Fences and Gates, Anchor also 
makes fences and gates of rus- 
tic wood, and enclosures of 
many kinds for athletic fields, 
pools, parks, institutions, etc. 
Nationwide Erecting Service 
insures prompt, efficient in- 
stallation anywhere in the 
United States. 


Mail the coupon today for 
your free copy of the 48-page 
Anchor Fence Specification 
Manual to complete your 
A.I.A. File 14-K. Anchor En- 
gineers will gladly submit fur- 
ther information on request. 


Mail Coupon Today! 


Anchor Post Fence Co. 
6635 Eastern Ave., Balto., Md. 


Send us your free Specification Manual of Anchor 
Fences. Also local address of Anchor Nationwide 


Erecting Service. 





Deservedly Popular- 


DIAGONAL LATTICE 


Pleasing in appearance, symmetrical in 
design, Diagonal Lattice is rapidly be- 
coming one of Hendrick’s most popular 
grilles. With an open area greater than 
50%, Diagonal Lattice is as practical as 
it is decorative. 


Diagonal Lattice and other Hendrick 
Grilles—more than one hundred and fifty 
designs—are obtainable in steel, bronze, 
stainless steel, Aluminum, Monel and 
other commercially rolled metals. Write 
for catalog and complete data. 


Hendrick Manufacturing Co. 
19 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 


Offices and Representatives in principal cities. See ‘phone book 
Mfrs. of Mitco Open Steel Flooring, Mitco Shur-Site Treads 
and Mitco Armorgrids, Hendrick Perforated Metals and Screens 
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/ JINDIVIDUAL APARTMENT AIR CONDI- 
TIONING WITH THE TRANE CLIMATE CHANGER 





PARTMENT House Air Conditioning is NOW an ac- As St. Louis gocs—so goes the nation. In addition to 
complished fact. A practical system has been develop- over 30 Climate Changers in the Stern, Rubin, Leich- 
ed incorporating all advantages of the unit system, with tenstcin,and Bailey Apartments in the Missouri city 


all the economy of the central system. As 
simple to operate as turning on a light. Note 
St. Louis’ twin Stern Apartment arrange- 
ment, shown here, where this system is 
accomplishing real Weather Magic. A Cli- 
mate Changer is installed in each apartment. 
Compact, it fits snugly in a small closet. 
The Trane Climate Changer is an air 


conditioni i i very re- 
ng unit designed to meet every re Have you ordered 





look at these: 73 Climate Changers in the 
Royal York at Columbus, §8 at 25 East 83rd 
Street in New York City, 20 in the Fab- 
acher Apartments in New Orleans, 6 in 
the Gallagher Apartments in Davenport 
and many more. 


Write now for Trane Climate Changer 


bulletin S-303. 


quirement. Note the model illustrated your Trane Air Con- . he? ue Site eee, ee: 
above. The front panel has been removed ditioning Manual yet? Oe ee ee ae ee 
to show, top to bottom, the fan, the mo- Press and public agree for installation by the local contractor, 
tor, the heating and cooling coils, and the aot maple oy ete based upon specifications by the architect 
humidifying equipment. The motor is en- vee beara. Seaylt sopecaand and ee eis a 
closed in the unit. The Trane Climate ditioning industry, through 70 branch offices in U.S.A., of 
Changer may be used for winter air condi- Price $5.00, with write direct . the ae at 2000 
ioni ee oe ; order postpaid in Cameron Ave., La Crosse, Wis. 
ane ony with cooling added later. the US. 

, if you prefer, just cooling. Ir may be “ase 
used in conjunction with any cooling med- ~ 
tum. One central source of supply provides all the cool- The Symbol ('") is used exclusively by Trane to Signify 
ing. One boiler furnishes all the heat. Adaptable to old the Neth degree of excellence in Heating, Cooling, and Air 


buildings as well as new. Conditioning Equipment. 


TR 


THE TRANE company (AIR, 
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Unit Heaters Ay der toy Convectors Climate Changers 
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LA CROSSE WISCONSIN 


Cooling Coils 
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TRANS-LUX THEATRE 
52ND ST. AND LEXINGTON AVE., N. Y. C. 


THOS. W. LAMB INC., Architect D. D. KIMBALL, ESQ., 


ANEMOSTAT HIGH VELOCITY 
AIR DIFFUSER 


The ANEMOSTAT is an accepted scientific achievement. 
It has solved major problems of the Air Conditioning 
Industry by reducing the speed of air flow to such an extent 
that it is no longer perceptible as a draft and by mixing 
room air with conditioned air within the device. Its use, 
therefore, permits greater temperature differentials, smaller 
ducts, smaller plants, lower installation and operating costs. 
The ANEMOSTAT can be applied to existing systems as 
well as to new installations. 

The ultimate in theatre design is achieved when architect and engineer 
appreciate their respective problems and combine to attain functional 


beauty. The Trans-Lux Theatres illustrated in the Editorial Section of 
this issue are excellent examples of such collaboration. 


Er gineer 


Anemostats were specified in both theatres to provide draftless distribu- 
tion of conditioned air and equalization of temperature. 


The spun aluminum cones, strikingly modern in appearance, harmonize 
with the modern decorative treatment of the interiors. 


The Anemostat illustrated above is set in a circular plaster plaque which 
is suspended from the center of a cove. This plaque conceals light 


members and reflectors which throw the light into the cove, resulting 
in a fine and unusual indirect lighting effect. 


ANEMOSTAT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
10 EAST 39th ST., NEW YORK 


ANEMOSTAT 
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Instant 
Information 


on Heating Equipment made by 
3urnham, look in Sweet’s. Boilers 
for coal, gas and oil, Conversion 
boilers. Slenderized Radiators. Air 
Conditioning Unit for either new 
or old steam and water systems. 






Burnham Boiler Corporation 
IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 
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ZANESVILLE, OHIO 





You can still get additional copies of the 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


Special January issue of The FORUM 


Foreseeing the tremendous popularity of Mr. Wright's issue, the pub 
lishers have provided an extra copy edition to fill the demand for additional 
copy orders from FORUM subscribers, as well as orders from their friends 
and associates in architecture and building. 

Professional and journalistic comment mark this special Wright issue of 
The FORUM as the most important architectural document ever published 
in America. Here is the first and only record in print of what we have 
come to call the Modern Movement, from its inception to its present-day 
interpretation. In more than 100 pages of photographs, plans and draw: 
ings you will see architecture as thoroughly indigenous to America as the 
earth and rocks from which it springs. 

To get your extra copies of the Wright edition use this coupon. 
copies of the FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT issve of 


Please send me 


! The FORUM for which | enclose payment of $2.00 per copy. 


Name aa ; es ; — 


Street___ . eo: ; J - — 





THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York City 
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MANUFACTURE 





SALES - 


INSTALLATION 





Home Garages 
Public Garages 


Factories 
Fire Stations 


TRACKS AND HARDWARE OF 


THE DOOR WITH THE 


MIRACLE WEDG 


—- ADAPTABLE — 
Boat Wells 


Warehouses 


Greasing Stations 
Similar Buildings 


Salt Spray Steel 


A NATION-WIDE SALES AND INSTALLATION SERVICE 


is afforded by these OPERHEAD DOOR COMPANIES and their Local ne in every Com- 
munity. This great Network stands ready to assist every customer in selecting the proper “OVER- 
HEAD DOOR” for his requirements and will take full reponsibility in making the installation and 
rendering future service if required to insure lasting satisfaction. 


“OVERHEAD DOOR” DISTRIBUTORS 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF NORTHERN 
ALABAMA 
Moore-Handley Hardware Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF SOUTHERN ALA- 
BAMA 
P. O. Box 441, Montgomery, Ala. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO, OF OKLAHOMA AND 
ARKANSAS 
308 W. 7th St., Little Rock, Ark. 
1830 N. W. 5th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO, OF NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
608 16th Street, Oakland, Calif. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. GF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, INC. 
216-222 No. Howard St., Glendale, Calif, 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO., COLORADO, INC. 
129 W. Third Ave., Denver, Colo. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO., INC. 
885 Congress Ave., New Haven, Conn, 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF DELAWARE 
$212 Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OVERHEAD DOOR SALES 
727 First St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF FLORIDA & 
GEORGIA, INC. 
135 Luckie Street, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
202 E. Emma St., Tampa, Fla. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF IDAHO 
811 Bannock St., Boise, Ida. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF ILLINOIS 
2820 So. Parkway, Chicago, III. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION 
Hartford City, Ind. 


OVERHEAD DOOR SALES OF INDIANAPOLIS 
17 E. 16th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF IOWA, INC. 
63rd and Ingersoll Sts., Des Moines, lowa 


OVERHEAD DOOR SALES OF KANSAS 
42% No. Rock Island, Wichita, Kan. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF KENTUCKY, INC. 
950 Baxter Ave., Louisville Ky. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF LOUISIANA 
4200 Tulane Ave., New Orleans, La. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF MAINE 
53 Pennsylvania Ave., So. Portland, Me. 


OVERHEAD DOOR SALES CO. 
6523 Maplewood Rd., Govans, Baltimore, Md. 


OVERHEAD DOOR SALES COMPANY 
70 Needham St., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


OVERHEAD DOOR SALES OF MICHIGAN 
108 Howard Ave., Lansing, Mich. 


OVERHEAD DOOR COMPANY 
6511 Strong Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF MINNESOTA, INC. 
1934 Riverside Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF MISSISSIPPI 
2000 No. Mill St., Jackson, Miss. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF KANSAS CITY 
2051 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF MISSOURI INC. 
1039 So. Big Bend Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


OVERHEAD DOOR SALES 
634 Mound St., Helena, Mont. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF NEBRASKA, INC. 
12th & Nicholas Sts., Omaha, Neb. 


OVERHEAD DOOR COMPANY OF NEVADA 
Box 220, Reno, Nev. 


OVERHEAD DOOR COMPANY OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 
310 Second St., Manchester, N. H. 


OVERHEAD DOOR COMPANY, INC. 
630 Ramsey Ave., Hillside, N. J. 
METROPOLITAN OVERHEAD DOOR CO. 


424 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF ARIZONA & NEW 
MEXICO 
J. C. Baldridge Lumber Co., 403 So. First St., 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
1745 E. Lester St., Tucson, Ariz. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF NEW YORK, INC. 
Cortland, New York 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF THE CAROLINAS 
115 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N.C. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION, HARTFORD CITY, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF NORTH DAKOTA 
519 Second Ave. No., Fargo, N. D. 

THE OVERHEAD DOOR COMPANY 
2028 E. 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio 

OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF CINCINNATI 
2259 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


OVERHEAD DOOR COMPANY, INC 
4703 S. E. 24th Ave., Portland, Ore 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF PENNA, INC 
Lewistown, Pa. 

OVERHEAD DOOR SALES CO. 
119 Dyer St., Providence, R. I. 

OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF SOUTHERN 


CAROLINA 
Box 413, Columbia, S. C. 


OVERHEAD DOOR SALES OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
211 E. 13th St., Sioux Falls, S. D. 


OVERHEAD DOOR SALES OF MEMPHIS 
677 No. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 
OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF CENTRAL TEN. 
NESSEE 
149 Fourth Ave., No., Nashville, Tenn. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF CHATTANOOGA 
1300 Carter St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF KNOXVILLE 
510 No. Broadway, Knoxville, Tenn. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF TEXAS 
1317 Plowman Ave., Dallas, Tex. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF UTAH 
206 S. W. Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah 


OVERHEAD DOOR SALES CO. 
Box 124, Rutland, Vt. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF VIRGINIA, IN¢ 
210 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF WASHINGTON 
STATE 
Spokane Sash & Door Co., Spokane, Wash 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
INC. 
502 Chapline St., Wheeling, W. Va. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF WISCONSIN, INC 
1736 No. Second St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF WYOMING 
15th St. and Bent Ave., Cheyenne, Wyo. 








































LETTERS 
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shown remarkable fidelity in meeting their 
obligations and that HOLC officials were 
elated over the outlook for the future. 
Whereas your writer forecasts a $710 mil- 
lion loss, the same figures give HOLC 
officials the privilege of predicting that, 
barring unforeseen economic conditions, 
the Corporation will close its operations 
without costing taxpayers or the U.S. 
Treasury a cent. 

The HOLC pays an interest rate of ap- 
proximately 2.6 per cent on the money 
used in its operations. Its loans were made 
on a basis of 5 per cent. The houses on 
which it forecloses are sold at the best 
price obtainable. Naturally, it has incurred 
some losses and presumably will have to 
bear others in all future years of its opera- 
tions. But, barring unforeseen difficulties, 
the “spread” between the cost of money 
to the HOLC and the interest it obtains 
on its loans is expected to defray all ex- 
penses. 

As of the current month (April) the 
HOLC has 620,328 accounts which either 
are entirely current or less than three 
months in arrears. Approximately 137,219 
are in a liquidating class—that is, these 
borrowers are meeting all current bills and 
making regular monthly additional pay- 


ments on their arrearages. About 30,000 
loans have been paid in full. There are 
approximately 110,000 other accounts 
which are delinquent over three months... 

Some of those will go to foreclosure. Of 
the approximately 85,000 homes which 
have been acquired in total fee by the 
Corporation, about 9,000 have been sold. 
Approximately 86 per cent of the re- 
mainder which are available to yield in- 
come are being rented and rent collections 
average about 97 per cent. 

Total collections for the month of 
March for the nation as a whole were 
97.5 per cent of billings. When HOLC 
borrowers can record such a performance 
during a period of recession, it gives one 
confidence that ultimately the vast ma- 
jority will come out on top... 

Tue ArcuirecturAL Forum has been 
most considerate in the past; in fact, has 
gone out of its way to help make clear the 
purposes and work of the agencies under 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. We 
therefore have no hesitancy in calling this 
article to your attention. Unfortunately, 
several publications already have repro- 
duced the article. I hope you may see your 
way clear to correct the wrong impression 
they received from it. 

Howarp Acton 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
Washington, D. C. 


Let Complainant Acton re-read the April 
article, find that THe Forum made four broad 
assumptions in calculating the ultimate and 


maximum loss: 1) rate of rey «ments 


amortization, 3) other prepayment- nd 4) — 
closures. It was admitted that in coume af 
business these factors would red the esti. 
mated $710 million loss. 

Tue Forum’s estimate, like A Ss state. 
ment that HOLC will not cost | payers o, 
the Treasury a cent, is subject revision 
Strong is the probability that HO!(’s opera- 
tions will extend into several lean y-ars of the 


next major depression. Also, while current) 
the most ably administered agency of the Fed. 
eral Government, HOLC is under political 
pressure that under other direction may alte; 
its present completely realistic attitude —Rp 
Planning Techniques 

Forum: 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum is to be congrat- 
ulated on its eight useful articles entitled 
“Planning Techniques.” I know that it 
would be an easy matter perhaps to get 
pictures of a few new stores, but the cover- 
age represented and the discrimination 
that has been used in presenting this series 
are remarkable. I was particularly inter- 
ested in the one on oil stations, and from 
first-hand experience I can say that it rep- 
resents an outstanding job. 

Akron, Ohio W. W. Letcu 


Errata 

Tue ARCHITECTURAL Forum wishes to 
acknowledge credit to Jenter Exhibits, Inc. 
for the construction of the Ford Motor Co. 
Showroom (April 1938, pp. 325-332); to 
Architects Harry F. Hudson, Chauncey 
F. Hudson, Paul H. Harbach and James 
W. Kideney for the Baker Homes Project 
(May 1937, p. 360). 






















Home of Dr. W. D. Powell, 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 
Architect: Haroldson & Mott 


Contractor: Meadors & 
Packard. 

Specify Clearlite Quality 

Glass, because of its clear- 

ness, brilliant lustre and 

perfect flatness. 


FOURCO GLASS CO. 
CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 


Branch Sales Offices: New York 
Chicago ¢ Ft. Smith, Ark. 
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WINDOW GLASS 
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A NUMBER OF FUNDAMENTALS CONCERNING 
AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERANTS 


F the air conditioning installation 
| is a sizable one involving a duct 
system, the duct system should con- 
form to the rules published by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
in NBFU Pamphlet No. 90 entitled, 
“Regulations of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters for the Installa- 
tion of Air Conditioning, Warm Air 
Heating, Air Cooling and Ventilat- 
ing Systems” (July 15, 1937). These 
regulations are published by the 
Board at 85 John Street, New York 
City, or 222 West Adams Street, 
Chicago. See Paragraph 191 covering 
refrigerants and specify condensing 
equipment for permissible refriger- 
ants. 

If the system is a small commer- 
cial or air conditioning installation 
containing not over 100 pounds of 
refrigerant, design to conform to the 
“Standard For Air Conditioning and 


Commercial Refrigerating Equip- 
ment” (Subject 207, June 16, 1937) 


KINETIC CHEMICALS, INC., 


JUNE 1938 


of Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
207 East Ohio Street, Chicago. See 
Paragraphs 36 and 37 and draw 
specification for air conditioning re- 
frigerants in accordance. 

Should your client desire a unit sys- 
tem containing not more than 20 
pounds of refrigerant, Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., have a “Standard 
For Unit Refrigerating Systems” 
(Subject 207, June 15, 1937). Secure 
a copy of this standard and consult 
Paragraphs 29 and 30 for permissible 
refrigerants for air conditioning. 


<P 
FREON 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


***Freon’’ is Kinetic’s registered trade 
mark for its fluorine refrigerants. 





If you desire to consult Under- 
writers’ Laboratories Report MH- 
2375 entitled, “The Comparative 
Life, Fire and Explosion Hazards of 
the Common Refrigerants,”’ enquire 
at the reference desk of your Public 
Library. Or we will mail a copy, 
postpaid, on receipt of one dollar. 

By following these rules, you avoid 
any possibility of penalty to your 
client in insurance rates for using 
refrigerating and air conditioning 
systems in non-conformance with 
regulations. 

If you would be safe respecting 
refrigerants, specify the safe “Freon’” 
refrigerants for air conditioning, 
which meet all the specifications of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 

“Freon” refrigerants are non-toxic, 
non-flammable and non-injurious to 
foods, furs, books, paintings and 
other fragile and perishable articles. 


TENTH & MARKET STREETS, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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SPECIFICATION AND BUYING INDEX 





The advertising pages of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM have become the recognized market 
place for architects and all others engaged in building. Each month these pages offer the mog 


rs 


complete guide to materials, equipment and services to be found in any magazine. A house o; 
any other building could be built completely of products advertised in THE FORUM. While j 
is not possible for a magazine to certify building products, it is possible to open its pages only 
to those manufacturers whose reputation merits confidence. This THE FORUM does. 1 


ili Ti ea. i. i's i stv cngcs lagetekebenatos 42 
a's ocak p witness am ale Oe 42 
Alberene Stone Corporation of Virginia............... 7 
Aluminum Company of America................+.-- 52, 53 
ee IS oo vb veers Hise bends dwarba 51 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. ............... 13 
Aamneens “Were GE Gee Gas on cc ce ccc ccecccesece 40, 41 
Anchor Post Fence Company.............2.0seee000% 62 
Anemostat Corporation of America.................+.:. 64 
CI, IS iv ic civeva ctuavbeststewes 54 
Armstrong Cork Products Company.................- 33 
Berry EE a ee er a ee ee es 25 
Ee ee 44 
Bausnham Beller Corporation. .......ccccccccccccces 64 
ee ne le a ah oes dees ae eee aba RAR eR ee 19 
Celotex OG TN oo i a Gr akon ete oa eh cee Cover II 
NEES SE ee Opp. p. 39 
Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies, The......... 16 
CE : cia a, a aie aaras 4 & oo S:e Se wie wee a eral ba es 10 
EGE EEC SOE TECUTE TE SCE CTC 8 
Delco-Frigidaire Conditioning Corporation............ 26 
ee ae eS CU, ED, og vtec vccsccteeses 62 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association. .............eeeee0:. 27 
Eagle-Picher Lead Company, The................+-+: 60 
ee cc veh eee wa eee 6 ee any 34 
Fairbanks Morse & SN cess neneen dunes eee 35 
Formica Insulation Company, The................... 5 
I nate Gl in aichin aed wlaig a ae ale a ke CE 66 
General Electric SECC O ET ECCT TCC Cover IV 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., The............... 39 
Harbor NN SS os o's 4s oak omblae ae ee 50 
Hendrick Manufacturing Company.................+-+- 62 
Herron-Zimmers Moulding Co. ...........eseceeceees 60 
ioGimnm Geeclatiy Gow Eee. 0. ccc ccc ccccccccctncsecs 47 
SO WU, HDD, oc ccc cc enccescconees Opp. Cover III 
J ohns-Manville ae a te, esos unease acetate aati 56, 70 
Kawneer TR's ib 66 dite sivencdosastcaunes 32 
es III, 5. oc ec ct cecwcsncessaeben 17 
ng a oko aks ol ww ih aan alee ae 67 
rr rr Ce, TO baw ewee sted eneet seu 56 
ME, (oc « 6’ dd. winlk wd ate OR 6 6 Wowk eae kee ..+. 58 
Koppers Products Company ............655000685 Opp. p. 16 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Ginee Ca... 6c ccsccccssnueneceen 6 
Lauloville Comment Ga, 2... ce cccccccccetves mene 23 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association............ 55 
Marsh Wall Products Co. ..........cccccceces Opp. p. 38 
Binsemite Conpeentiam. . 2... cccccccccccccsecscn scans 8 
Modine Manufacturing Company..................... 48 
eT) errr 46 
National Lead CORE. ook cb 0s 0 kbshinee see 38 
Otis Elevator RCE TE eee 59 
Overhead Door Corporation. ..........0ccccccccccess 65 
Qwenms-Eiimeis Glass Campany... . 0 ccc ccc ctccccsetvc 57 
Parker Rust-Proof Es 6. a. a ccc nsos 5. kone 22 
Payne Fesmece @ Sumety Cau, Bee. . .. oe ciccescscedss 46 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company.................+.: 9 
Posten Cament Beceeiees... .. sci cesccaedeenoanees: 15 
PU Ge Cs ccc ccnncdecvdnnestesecaneaeee 36 
Reardon I, TINE sos 6: «0:00 be agua a0 6-00 ee 30 
Tad ob 0.6140 +e de aed Ca tk oOo 56 
Robinson Clay Products Company............. Opp. p. 39 
ee eee we, CON. 5 occ ioc ce cincccaseveute 48 
Streamline ae Ge Dems Gee . nn ccs avs cs tacecammee 69 
Surface Combustion Company .............-2+e+++08: 60 


T ar and Chemical Division of Koppers Company. . Opp. p. 16 


Tene Gee, Tees ccc ccccccccscsvecvmecusavane 63 
Tenet Boess GHGs oo oo soc ccccncdcddvbcebl Cover III 
United States Gypsum Company..............+++++: 9 
United States Plywood Co., Inc. ...........+.-+:+ Opp. P- li 
United States Steel Corporation............ 30, Opp. p- ” 
Universal Atine Comemt Co. ....-cccccccccecces Opp. P- 0 
Uvalde Rock Asphalt Company.............-++++++%: 49 
Victor Electric Products, Inc. ..........--++2000088! 4 
W estinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. ... .29, 43; 61 
York Ice Machinery Corporation............-+--> . 3 
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DIBE FOOLISH! 


@ It is but good business to be penny wise in building a home or apartment, 
as well as in all things else, but—saving a few cents or dollars on the initial 
cost of vitally important items—the piping system, for instance—at the ex- 
pense of enduring quality, is false economy. 


Every Architect, Building Manager or Realtor knows that a reliable piping sys- 
tem for plumbing and heating is one of the most important factors in the build- 
ing. It is a surprising fact that a great deal of thought and money is frequently 
spent on outward appearances, while vital matters ore quite often token for 
granted. Of course, the home should be modern in design, its kitchen, bathroom 
and laundry fixtures should be handsome and conveniently located . . . but un- 
fortunately, good looks do not assure good service. 


The efficiency of these modern fixtures and the very livability of the home itself 
depend upon a permanently reliable piping system for the plumbing and heat- 
ing—in a word —A STREAMLINE COPPER PIPE AND FITTINGS SYSTEM. 


A STREAMLINE Piping System cannot rust, clog or leak. It is a trouble-free sys- 
tem that will always provide efficient service without costly and annoying in- 
terruptions or replacements. 


Even the first cost of STREAMLINE Copper Pipe is but slightly higher than one 
of rustable materials, and in the long run it costs much less. Its first cost is the 
last one. For efficiency and economy, as well as appearance and added resale 
value, investigate STREAMLINE before you decide. 


Send for Catalog A. Your request will bring it by return mail. 


STREAMLINE 


PIPE AND FITTINGS DIVISION 
MUELLER BRASS CO. 


PORT HURON,MICHIGAN 


REAMLINE 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


[A PIPE AND FITTINGS 
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---the architect specified 
J-M “Shake” Textured 
Asbestos Shingles... 
fireproof, imperishable, 







and weather-resistant... 











Not until you actually touch these 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles, do 






you realize they are not made of wood. 






That’s how faithfully they reproduce 






the charm and texture of old, hand- 






split “shakes”! 






Johns-Manville has recaptured this 






traditional beauty in a modern ma- 






terial . . . asbestos-cement. By the 






very nature of this composition, J-M 






Asbestos Shingles cannot burn, rot or 






wear out, and they require no paint 






to preserve their lasting charm. 






Throughout the years, their virtual 






freedom from maintenance will prove 






an important factor in minimizing 






upkeep on this house. 






If you wish detailed information 






about any Johns-Manville Building 






Materials, write Johns-Manville, 
22 KE. 40th Street, New York City. 















Johns-Manville 


uy 
a BUILDING 
MATERIALS 


Asbestos Roofing and Siding Shingles « Dec- 
orative Asbestos Wall Boards « Insulating 
Boards « Home Insulation « Steeltex « As- 
phalt Tile Flooring, Acoustical Material, etc. 
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Atlas White portland cemeni 
used in terrazzo floors of Srbas- 
tian County Court House, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. Architects, 
Bassham & Wheeler, Fort 
Smith. Contractor, Manhattan, 
Construction Company, Mus- 

hogee, Oklahoma. Terrase 
contractors, Taylor Marble ‘9 
Tile Company, Oklahoma City 


How to get permanent freshness in your 


terrazzo floors 


Why do colors seem so much fresher, patterns more distinct, 
in some terrazzo floors than in others? 

The answer is fine terrazzo, and the guide to fine terrazzo 
lies in the use of white cement. 

Your design may be perfect. Your choice of colors im- 
peccable. But unless the cement is white you won’t get 
that true color value of the marble chips, that clean-cut 


arpness to the pattern, which distinguishes a fine terrazzo 


job. Terrazzo at its best has a life, warmth, and freshness 
that years of heaviest foot traffic cannot dim. 

On your next terrazzo job, suggest Atlas White to your 
terrazzo contractor. Atlas White (plain and waterproofed) 
is pure white. It exceeds specification requirements for port- 
land cement strength. It is quickly available everywhere. 
Universal Atlas Cement Co. (United States Steel Corpora- 


tion Subsidiary), 208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT FINE TERRAZZO APPEARS IN SWEET'S 


T-10 


Ta 
USS, 
A 


uv (FOR FINE TERRAZZO secciry ATLAS WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 
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THE HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS OF THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


William Lescaze, Architect 


The recognized versatility of Hope’s Steel Casement Windows in meeting 
PletaeMscoeKM Mr tea cree Moo onli ccm meltm ryote tt-amitelecoes 
building. The long experience of our Engineering Department.in dealing 


Sate problems of window design and construction is at the architect’s service. 


HOPE’S WINDOWS INC., Jamestown, N.Y. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM HAS THE HONOR TO PRESENT 
FOR JANUARY 1938 AN ISSUE DEVOTED TO THE NEW AND 
UNPUBLISHED WORK OF 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


Peter Stack pole 


TO HAVE WORKED IN CLOSE ASSOCIATION WITH MR. WRIGHT 
IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THIS ISSUE, WHICH WAS DESIGNED 
AND WRITTEN BY HIM, HAS BEEN A STIMULATING EXPERIENCE 
WHICH IN SOME MEASURE THE EDITORS BELIEVE WILL CARRY 
OVER TO EVERY ARCHITECTURAL FORUM READER WHO DEVOTES 
TO THESE PAGES THE STUDY THEY MERIT . . . ACKNOWLEDG- 
MENT MUST ALSO BE MADE TO THE MEN AND WOMEN OF THE 
TALIESIN FELLOWSHIP FOR THEIR UNTIRING AND DEVOTED AS- 
SISTANCE ... AND TO THE PHOTOGRAPHERS, KENNETH HEDRICH 
(TALIESIN, KAUFMANN HOUSE, WILLEY HOUSE), ROY PETERSEN 
(JOHNSON BUILDING, JACOBS HOUSE, HILLSIDE), ROGER 
STURTEVANT (HANNA HOUSE), WHO CAPTURED IN TWO DIMEN- 
SIONS THE SPIRIT OF MR. WRIGHT'S ARCHITECTURE. 

THE EDITORS 


IN ADDITION THE FOLLOWING Rf GUL AR FEATUH 
Money, 103; Month In Building, 2; Product Practice, 8; Forun 
tters, 26. 


Editor, Howard Myers ; Man a Editor, Ruth Ge we; asociates, George Nelson, A. C. Shire, Came 
} Pe Henry N. Wright, John Beiner G \ 
Baker, Barbara Hunt, Nadia William 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FortM is published by Time Inc., Henry R. Luce. President; Re Iph McA 2 

Roy E. Larsen, Vice Presidents; iarles L. § man, Treasurer; W. W ‘ommor cretary. Pr ficati t 

Office, 160 Maple Street, sey Te: aie rxect e, Editorial and Advertis sing. ‘Office 135 ast i2nd 

Street, New York. Busine Manager, . Richter. Advertising ~ nager, George P. Shutt. Subscr jor 
330 East 22nd Stre cet, Chicago Ili vis ddress all editorial correspondence to 135 East 4 

New York. Yearly subs — ym, Pay able in Advanc U. 8. and Poses sion Canada Cubs 

America, $4.00. Els ewhere, $6.00. Single copies of this January is $2 o¢ S l ples 

Copyright under Snagenatic mal ce opyright Convention. All rights reserve " under Ps ‘Ameriens 

Convention. Copyright, 1938, by Time Inc. 
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PERMITS (October) ..... $123,646,053 
Residential 45,141,689 
Non-residential 53,612,379 
Additions 24,891,985 
September, 1937 128,405,446 


October, 1936 
Permits from Dept. of Labor 


133,884,965 


Om 


i ies ee | 





CONTRACTS (November) $198,464,600 


Residential 60,001,000 
Non-residential 77,055,000 
Public Works and Utilities 61,408,600 
October, 1937 202,080,900 
November, 1936 208,204,200 


Contracts from F. W. Dodge Corp. 


The relatively firm building market of spring and early summer last month took shape 
as the only factor that was going to push 1937 construction total above that for 1936. 
For the first eleven months of the year contracts added up to $2,703,672,400, as com- 
pared with 1936's $2,475,600,300—a gain of 9 per cent. Three categories of construction 
were up for the first eleven months: residential building increased 17 per cent, non-resi- 
dential building 19 per cent, and public utilities 38 per cent. The government was the 
villain of the piece, public works totals sliding off 20 per cent over this period. 

The category of public works construction, however, showed a reversal of form last 
month, with November’s volume 20 per cent higher than in October and 4 per cent 
higher than in November, 1936. Privately financed construction tumbled 15 per cent 
from October, a slightly greater than seasonal slump. 





NHA REVAMPED. Last month, 
caught at the bottom of a first-class busi- 
ness recession, Business took serious in- 
ventory of its problems. In Manhattan the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
called a “Congress of Industry” in the 
hope of establishing some sort of leader- 
ship for itself. In Washington CIO’s John 
L. Lewis retrenched to the extent of lay- 
ing off 200 field organizers. And the ex- 
traordinary session of Congress, called ex- 
pressly to deal with the recession, managed 
after considerable huffing and puffing to 
get to a vate on exactly one piece of legisla- 
tion. This was the so-called “President’s 
Program” for reviving the building indus- 
try (see p. 103). 

Its main points were the reduction of 
equity and finance charges on small houses, 
encouragement of large-scale building, and 
liberalization of existing mortgage dis- 
count facilities. In its final form it received 
the tempered approval of the building in- 
dustry, only the mortgage bankers and 
the building and loansters offering any 
serious objections. Just how much good it 
would accomplish in terms of a genuine 
revival was doubtful. Certainly it prom- 
ised little in the way of curbing the high 
costs which most observers believe to be 
the basic factor in the current construction 
doldrums. That remained last month, as it 
has for the last year, the immediate and 
joint responsibility of Labor and Industry, 
neither of which has as yet given any 
worthwhile indication of a disposition to 
cooperate. 


COSTS DOWN? Last month in De- 
troit rough lumber was 15 per cent cheaper 
than the month before; plaster compound 
was off 20 cents a ton. In Hartford lumber 
was 8 to 10 per cent cheaper, but paint, 


brick and cement were unchanged. In Mil- 
waukee cost declines had not materialized 
except by price cutting through higher dis- 
counts for lumber and millwork. In 
Houston there was no change. In Portland, 
Ore., lumber was off 10 per cent. In San 
Francisco there was no evidence of a sharp 
drop in material costs save in lumber, 
where small companies were selling at less 
than cost. In Atlanta there were slight cuts 
in the cost of brick and shortleaf framing 
lumber. In Buffalo there was no evidence 
of decreasing costs. In Cleveland cement 
was down 15 cents a barrel, rough lumber 
down 10 to 15 per cent, millwork down 
10 per cent. 

Thus the rumored dip in the cost of 
building materials, as determined through 
a telegraphic survey conducted by Tue 
Forum. As far as labor was concerned 
last month, the cost declines were just as 
informal, just as local. Where drops oc- 
curred they were simply instances of un- 
dercutting the prevailing and contracted 
wage rate. 

But there was distinct evidence of a 
concerted effort to get both labor and 
material prices substantially lowered. The 
President spoke once more, in his housing 
message (col. 1), of contract wages for 
labor. And there were also some adminis- 
tration statements about material monop- 
olies, notably one by Marriner Eccles. And 
by last month this had meant, specifically: 
@ A Federal Trade Commission cease-and- 
desist order against manufacturers of 
metal windows, prohibiting them from en- 
tering into and maintaining a price-fixing 
combination. 

@ An FTC cease-and-desist order against 
window glass makers and distributors pro- 
hibiting them from classifying favored 
dealers as quantity buyers and making 


THE 


BUILDI 


PERMITS CONTRACTS 
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those dealers who purchased less than the 
minimum prescribed pay up to 7% per 
cent more than the quantity buyers. 
@ An FTC complaint against the Cement 
Institute and its 75 cement manufacturing 
member corporations for the use of the 
“multiple basing point system” of quoting 
prices. Under this system identical de- 
livered prices are made by every quoting 
producer entering into the combination, to 
any given destination in the U.S. 
Obviously these three cases, since they 
were completed or near completing by last 
month, were not part of the administra- 
tion’s recent move toward examination of 
alleged price-fixing. But last month Wash- 
ington observers suspected that other 
building product industries were in for 
scrutiny, either by way of the FTC and 
the Robinson-Patman Act, or under the 
anti-trust laws. 


ADVICE FOR CHICAGO. The 
Federal Home Loan Bank of Chicago, 
mindful of the shower of bond issues in 
the Twenties and the consequent tidal 
wave of reorganizations in the Thirties, 
last summer retained Dr. John Cover, 
Northwestern University economist, to 
look at Chicago’s past building money rec- 
ord and draw from his survey a technique 
of operation for Chicago’s building and 
loansters. Dr. Cover approached his prob- 
lem from the aspect of causal relationships 
between building and interest rates, build- 
ing and costs, building and wages, building 
and occupancy rates, building and rentals. 
His report, released last month, noted 
these relationships: 
@ Construction, particularly residential, is 
not responsive to movements in interest 
rates, but rather interest charges follow 
construction activity and home financing. 
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@ This smart, modern kitchen has MASONITE PRESDWOOD TEMPRTILE on | ee a ee ee eee 
the lower walls. Upper walls and ceiling are MASONITE TEMPERED PRESD- | pASONITE CORPORATION 
WOOD. The | . . . . | 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
e se ’ ‘ 
; gleaming, lasting surfaces definitely appeal to your clients any ere pt 
and assur i i ° information about Genuine MASONITE 
e you of the customer satisfaction that counts. Mail the coupon for | _jrformation about Genuine MASONITE 
FREE samples and full details about Genuine MASONITE Products. 11E VEMPERED PREIOWOCS. 
| Nome a 
THE WONDER WOOD | 
| 
S OF A THOUSAND USES |; | 
City Stote 
SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE | an an en ana an aw am am aman an an as a= 
Published “monthly by Time Inc., Henry R Luce, President Publication Office, 160 Maple Street, Jersey City, N. J VOLUMI 
early Subscription: U. 8. A., Insular Possessions, Canada and Cuba. $1.00 Foreign Countries in the Postal Union, $6.00 ' er 
Single issues, including Reference Numbers, $1.00 Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post Office at Jersey City, N. J 
under the Act of March 3. 1879. Additional entry at New York, N. Y Copyright, 1938, Time Inc 
Spiral Binding U. 8S. Pat : 1516932 and 19412026 Other Patents Pending 
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THANKS TO GENUINE MASONITE! 
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MR. D. AND MRS. 0. G0 TO TOWN... 






Scene from Warner Bros. “Hollywood Hotet”’ 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 


If the Federal Home Loan Bank raised its 
rates materially so as to attract a sub- 
stantial amount of capital, it would have 
only nominal effect on construction. 
@ The relationship between costs and con- 
struction is inconsequential in periods of 
low demand or excess supply. There will 
be, however, a close relation between costs 
and construction for a short period if 
there is considerable demand and a short- 
age of shelter. 
G Occupancy, which is rising, was in late 
1937 at 97 per cent for Chicago; in 1921, 
on the doorstep of the “frenzied decade,” 
it was at 99 per cent. Therefore the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank and its Chicago 
membership are again safe to lend funds 
extensively for residential construction.* 
Besides drawing conclusions, Dr. Cover 
laid down a few ruling principles for build- 
ing and loansters to follow. Paramount 
among them: 
g “Be relatively more liberal in financing 
the small, compact dwelling, even in the 
suburbs. 
g “Reduce mortgage interest rates on new 
construction, raise rates on purchases, hold 
in middle position those on refinancing. In 
1939, lower rates on purchases, increase 
rates on construction, reduce rates on re- 
financing. 
g “Take the initiative in seeking charter 
changes permitting the financing of multi- 
ple unit dwellings and of large scale hous- 
ing projects for renting purposes. This is 
a healthy development, sound upon an 
investment as contrasted with a specula- 
tive venture, and in need of a ‘building 
and loan approach.’ ” 


POST OUT. Last month Mayor Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia of New York indicated that 
he had tired of professional housers, 
wanted a practical builder. He reached out 
and tapped two shoulders, thereby selected 
two men to fill the two vacancies to the 
New York Housing Authority, second only 
to the USHA in the scope of its operations. 
To fill the shoes of Nathan Straus, new 
USHAdministrator, and Langdon W. 
Post, the crusading chairman of the au- 
thority, the mayor picked Edward F. Mc- 
Grady, one-time Assistant Secretary of 
Labor and at present labor relations ad- 
viser to RCA, and Alfred Rheinstein, a 
New York building contractor. 

Builder Rheinstein has been a building 
contractor since 1914, is a member of the 
executive committee of the Building Con- 


*Last month the management division of the Real 
Estate Board of New York issued an occupancy 
analysis of 67,816 elevator apartments in Manhattan, 
reported that in February of 1937 (the most recent 
month covered in the survey) occupancy in such 
units had reached 95 per cent. The same top was 
reached in 1926, with an all-time high of 96 per 
cent being attained in the summer of 1927. Since 
vacancies have been cut down considerably since 
February—chiefly by the October rental season 

Manhattan building and loansters can, by Dr. 
Cover’s formula, presumably regard loans on residen 
tial building in Manhattan as sterling propositions. 








Wide World 
Commissioner Rheinstein. 


tractors and Mason Builders Assn., a 
member of the Board of Governors of the 
New York Building Congress, and a gov- 
ernor of the Metropolitan Builders Assn. 
He is understood to be the mayor’s favorite 
for chairman of the Authority, and will 
also take over the $10,000-a-year portfolio 
of Commissioner of Housing and Building. 


APPRAISAL FORUM. Appraisal is 
neither an art nor a science. Any effort 
to standardize appraisal forms or methods 
meets with as many forms of resistance 
as there are appraisers—for the system of 
each is different and his loyalty to his 
own as fervid. For these reasons, and be- 
cause no effort had ever been made to 
get appraisers together, much less make 
them think alike, it was expected that the 
first National Appraisal Forum would 
draw two or three hundred at best, with 
the bulk of delegates representatives from 
government agencies. But last month at 
Washington’s Mayflower Hotel, the Ap- 
praisal Forum made double-barrelled news: 
more than 800 appraisers turned up; and 
the opening gun was fired in the first con- 
certed drive for uniform appraisal. 

It was a meeting of friends. Business was 
kept as much to the background as was 
practical, in order to maintain amicable 
relations and to insure a second forum next 
year. Resolutions passed did little more 
than thank those who had backed the 
forum and arranged its details. But there 
were a few appraisers there bent on serious 
business. The resolution they submitted 
read: 

“BE IT RESOLVED that the National 
Appraisal Forum hereby sets as one of its 
objectives the accomplishment of stand- 
ardized methods of recording appraisal 
results, which methods may be recom- 
mended to appraisers for the purpose of 


THE 





furthering the principles of s 


: = ititie ap 
praisal practice. 

“That such methods of re: ding ay 

. ’ )- 
praisal results as may be dey, loped in 


clude as fundamentals: 

“1. The logical listing of major value 
factors generally recognized as specifically 
applicable to the several types of real 
property as now classified in practice, 

When this offering came out of the mill 
of the resolutions committee, it was un- 
recognizable: 

“BE IT RESOLVED .. . that the Joint 
Committee on Appraisal Analysis ¢op- 
tinue as its sole purpose the assembling, 
classifying, and dissemination of data and 
information . “y 

This was testimonial to a battle in the 
resolutions committee, and was besides 
the easiest way out of a potentially tick. 
lish predicament. For the acceptance of 
this resolution would have in effect com. 
mitted the nation’s appraisers to FHAp- 
praiser Frederick M. Babcock’s system of 
“risk rating,” an acute embarrassment to 
the fathers of all the other appraisal sys- 
tems (Arcu. Forum, Nov. 1936, p. 482). 

The two who submitted the original 
resolution were George W. Gillies, presi- 
dent of the Long Island Society of Real 
Estate Appraisers, and Donald K. Vanne- 
man, chairman of the society’s Committee 
on Valuation Forms. It was fitting that 
these two should have submitted the pro- 
posal, for Appraiser Vanneman was the 
man who convinced the Long Island So- 
ciety to adopt a uniform appraisal form, 
and Appraiser Gillies was his most im- 
portant helper. And the uniform appraisal 
form now in use on Long Island is first 
cousin to Appraiser Babcock’s risk rating, 
for Vanneman was once Babcock’s prize 
pupil, still thinks along the same channels. 

So the forum closed on the same 
amicable terms as those on which it began, 
to meet again next year. And the drive has 
already started to get the idea advanced 
in the Gillies-Vanneman resolution ac- 
cepted by the second forum. 


EARNINGS. For the third quarter 
earnings were severely down in many indus- 
tries as compared to their 1936 positions. 
Last month’s reports were traditionally 
crowded with those of steel companies, 
where the recession was particularly note- 
worthy, but could only be attributed in 
small part to Building’s troubles. 


1937 1936 
Acme Steel % 305.863 % 538,847 
American Cyanamid 1,391,632 1.095.263 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 1,750,696 1.870.866 


Lone Star Cement 1,206,189 836,049 
Ludlum Steel .. 301,994 270,968 
Midland Steel 351,249 262,188 
National Gypsum 199,900 389,049 
Otis Steel 948,285 495,110 
U. S. Plywood 113,298 134,803 


Wheeling Steel 1,230,192 1,186,660 
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1936 
538,847 
195,263 
$70,866 
336,049 
270,968 
262,188 
389,049 
195,110 
134,803 
| 86,660 
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MODERN BASEMENT 


. 


Your clients enjoy clean, constant, comfort- 
able heat when their homes are designed for 
economical and convenient bituminous coal 
heating. 

The fundamental principle of designing for 
modern bituminous coal heating is to keep 
driveway, coal storage and heating unit as 
close together as possible. How this can be 
done so as to provide abundant basement 
space for other utility or recreational purposes 
is shown in detail in our portfolio of “Six 
Typical Basement Designs for Modern Bitu- 
minous Coal Heating,” A. I. A. file 30-G. A 
copy will be sent you, without obligation, if 
you will fill out the coupon and mail it to 
either of our offices. 


Copyrig National Coal Association, 1938 
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The National Organization of Bituminous Coai Operators 
307 NM. Michigan Ave. 
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FOR RECOMMENDING MODERN BITUMINOUS COAL HEATING 


Convenience: With modern bituminous coal, your clients can have 
the amount of convenience for which they wish to pay at the lowest 
cost of any fuel. Boilers, furnaces and bins for hand-firing can be so 
designed that labor is reduced to a minimum. Automatic firing is 
available either through hopper feed stokers requiring a few min- 
utes’ attention once a day, even in the coldest weather, to the fully 
automatic bin feed stokers. 





Economy: Modern bituminous coal is the lowest fuel in first cost, 2 
the cheapest by far to burn. Tremendous unmined supplies scat- ‘ 
tered throughout the country insure plenty of fuel in the future, x 

which means that your clients will not face rising prices due to 04 

imminent shortages of supply. 


— 4 Dependability: bituminous coal is a safe fuel, free from danger of 
ij (Char explosion. It cannot leak and injure floors and floor coverings. 
Dealers always have ample supplies. Coal burners are the simplest, 


most dependable type of automatic heating equipment. 


Cleanliness: Scientific washing, sizing and dustproofing treatment 4 
make today's bituminous coal clean to handle and clean to burn. 
No greasy soot on walls and furnishings. Modern enclosed storage 
bins insure spotiess basements and living rooms. 





uniform home tem peratures for health and comfort. Avoid unhealth- 

_ ful**Temperamental Temperatures’ by using modern bituminous coal 

=> its sustained fire keeps the floors warm, prevents a cold layer of air at 

y a ankle height. insures health and comfort by maintaining uniform 
temperature in your home. 


ix / 
4. 5 Health: Health authorities have long advised 
j 





SOCIATION 


Please send me a set of “Six Typical Basement 
Designs for Modern Bituminous Coal Heat- 
ing,”’ A. 1. A. file 30-G. I understand there is 
no obligation involved. 


WASHINGTON, D.C CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Name Firm 
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DIAGRAMMATIC SECTIONS which explain the Persons system of 
forced air heating. Upper drawing shows how heated air is pumped 
into the floor cavities, where it gives up most of its heat to the floor 
slab, and permitted to escape into the rooms through slots in the 
exterior walls. Lower drawing shows how air is withdrawn from the 
rooms through openings in a cove near the ceiling, and recirculated 
through the conditioner. For cooling the system is reversed. 








AN EXPERIMENT IN 
DOMESTIC AIR CONDITIONING 


Twenty-five years of experience in designing and jp. 
stalling temperature control devices has made L. M 
Persons* acutely aware of the deficiencies of conven- 
tional methods of heating and air conditioning. Designing 
thermostats which must compensate for all of the flaws 
inherent in conditioning systems as a whole has led Mr. 
Persons to examine regular air conditioning practice with 
a highly critical eye, led in turn to his developing a new 
and radically different method of heating and cooling of 
his own. 


Experimental heating systems are no rarity: something 
of the sort appears every year or so, attracts a certain 
amount of attention, and is usually forgotten. Two things, 
however, distinguish Persons’ experiment from most 
others. First is the fact, already noted, that his departures 
from conventional practice are made in an effort to cor- 
rect certain specified faults actually encountered in ordi- 
nary work. Second, and equally important, is the fact 
that the equipment and materials of construction which 
he has employed are everywhere available, and the 
climatic conditions for which his system is designed typi- 
cal of a large part of the United States. 

In Persons’ opinion, conventional automatic domestic 
heating systems are subject to three major defects: alter- 
nating hot and cold periods due to intermittent firing; air 
stratification, resulting in a considerable difference in 
temperature of the air near the floor and that near the 
ceiling which increases as the outside temperature falls; 
and discomfort caused by cold floors and walls. 

The first of these problems—alternate hot and cold 
periods—has, he feels, been largely solved by the “an- 
ticipating” type thermostat now in common use. Efforts 
to correct the second defect—stratification—by the 
forced circulation of large quantities of air have, in his 
opinion, been less successful; while cold floors and walls 
remain a problem which most systems of heating make 
no attempt to solve. 

The system of air conditioning which Persons has de- 
veloped is an effort to solve all three problems. Based 
on an investigation of conventional heating equipment 
in the course of which a series of tests were made in 
typical homes to determine the effect of air stratifica- 
tion, it was first applied to an existing residence in Des 
Moines, Iowa. Encouraged by the results of this exper! 
mental installation, its inventor has since designed and 
built for his own occupancy a new house near St. Lous. 
Mo., in which the system has been in operation for more 
than a year and a half. 


(Continued on page 10) 





* Chief Engineer, White-Rodgers Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Reinforced rubber tile has proved itself to be an attractive but 
thoroughly “practical’’ floor in these two offices in a busy ad- 
vertising agency. Designed by D. Lorraine Yerkes, Chicago, III. 


awhr-- 
ONCE upon a time, rubber tile was 
looked upon as a “luxury”’ flooring— 
suitable where rich coloring, extreme com- 
fort, and quietness were more important 
than durability or ease of maintenance. 

This idea is no longer valid. The devel- 
opment of reinforced rubber tile changes 
the picture completely. Here’s why: 

In Armstrong-Stedman Rubber Tile, 
the invisible fibre reinforcing makes the 
tile highly resistant to abrasion and dent- 
ing. It prevents buckling and crazing due 
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to contraction and expansion of under- 
floors. It insures greater depth and beauty 
of coloring because it prevents the pig- 
ments from flowing during manufacture. 
This means that unsightly “‘patches’”’ of 
color, due to uneven wear, are eliminated. 
Armstrong-Stedman Rubber Tile is the 
only rubber tile made with this interwoven 
reinforcing. Although this exclusive feature 
means longer wear and permanent attrac- 
tiveness, it adds nothing to the price. 
Therefore, if you like the high finish, the 


ARMSTRONG’S 
and RESILIENT TILE 


LINOTILE - ACCOTILE - CORK TILE - RUBBER TILE - LINOWALL + ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


JANUARY 
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; Reinforced RUBBER TILE 





beautiful coloring, the quietness and com- 
fort of rubber tile—you no longer need 
hesitate to specify it for offices, stores, and 
restaurants where traffic is heavy and 
where low-cost maintenance is essential. 
In Sweet’s Architectural File, you will 
find color plates of the forty colors in mar- 
ble, paisley, and two-tone effects. Or write 
now for a file-sized copy of ““New Beauty 
and Comfort in Floors.”’ Arm- 
strong Cork Products Company, 
1204 State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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PLANS of the heating system in the Persons residence 
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Essentially, what Persons has developed is a new system of 
forced air heating. Heated air from a gas-fired conditioner L. 
introduced into plenum chambers formed by the space between 
the floor joists and extending under the entire area of each floor 
where most of its heat is absorbed by the floor slab. Afte, 
giving up its heat to the floor slab the air is permitted 4, 
escape into the rooms through continuous slots located in the 
base-boards along the outside walls. Recirculation is effect 
by drawing room air into a continuous opening in a special 
cove along the interior side of the rooms through return ducts 
to the conditioner, which is also equipped with a regular fresh. 
air inlet. For summer cooling, the system is reversed, and 
cooled air introduced to the rooms through the opening in the 
ceiling cove and withdrawn through the slotted base and floor 
chambers. 

This arrangement has several important advantages. Those 
claimed for the heating system include almost complete elimina 
tion of air stratification, thorough diffusion of heat and 
elimination of drafts, increased comfort due to the fact that 
the human body reacts quickly to temperature changes around 
the feet and ankles, elimination of hot and cold periods result- 
ing from intermittent firing, and a tendency to warm the inside 
surfaces of exterior walls; while the cooling system is said t 
provide ideal air delivery, thorough diffusion, and to benefit 
from the tendency of the air returning through the floor 
chambers to pick up additional heat from the floors and 
especially the ceilings. 

Application of the new heating system necessitates the use of 
an open floor construction which will not be adversely affected 
by considerable changes in temperature. The floor construction 
employed in the Persons residence consists of a 2% in. concrete 
slab, placed on 34 in. 4 lb. rib lath, and supported by 10 in 
open web steel joists spaced 20 in. and 24 in. on centers. Joists 
bear on the exterior concrete walls, but all floor slabs stop 4 in 
clear of the inside of the walls, in order to provide space for 
the circulation of heated air and to prevent undue heat loss by 
conduction between the slab and the exterior masonry. Ceilings 
are plaster on metal lath and floor finish throughout 4, in 
asphalt mastic tile cemented directly to the concrete floors. A 
plaster ceiling over the entire basement is provided in order to 
seal the plenum chamber in the first floor. 

The heating unit, located in the basement, is a gas-fired condi- 
tioner of 125,000 Btu. capacity, equipped with a 1,300 c. f. m 
blower. Heated air is discharged into the first floor plenum 
chamber through a large duct, much like that of a “pipeless 
furnace, and conveyed to the plenum chamber in the second 
floor through a single vertical riser, 10 in. wide and 4 ft. long. 
equipped with a damper to regulate volume, and located neat 
the bathroom. 

After giving up most of its heat to the floor slab, the air in the 
floors escapes into the rooms through horizontal slots in the 
walls at only a few degrees above room temperature. Thes 
slots are located in the exterior side of all rooms 6 in. above the 
floor, and are 1 in. wide by 15 ft. long. Curved covers conceal 
the slot opening and direct air downward against the floor 
Owing to the large area of the slots, air enters the rooms # 
a velocity so low as to be scarcely perceptible. 

Return air outlets are provided in a cove, or gutter-like depres 
sion in the walls near the ceiling, which runs around the enti" 


(Continued on page 56) 
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PROFITABLE T0 THE PURCHASER 


NORGE takes the lead again in 
building a complete line of major 


home appliances that give 
the purchaser more for 
his money .. . appliances 
that are economical to 
operate, long lasting, and 
a constant source of satis- 
faction in the home. 
Norge products for 1938 
answer the need of every- 
one who looks upon home 





JANUARY - 1938 


NORGE 


ROLLATOR REFRIGERATION (Domestic and Commercial) « GAS AND ELECTRIC RANGES « WASHERS AND IRONERS « WHIALATOR Ol BURNERS 
GAS BURNERS « FINE-AIR FURNACES « COAL STOKERS « AIR CONDITIONING « CIRCULATOR ROOM HEATERS « HOT WATER HEATERS 


modernization as an investment 
yielding big returns in better and 
more comfortable living. 

“See the Norge Before 
You Buy” has become the 
byword of those who know 
the test of worth is the test 
of time... and that in buy- 
ing for the years to come 
it is wise to buy Norge. 
NORGE DIVISION Borg- 
Warner Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
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TRAFFIC SNARL 


Tue normal city grid plan makes very 
little attempt to differentiate between 
through routes and service roads. So the 
first and most necessary step in cleaning 
up traffic snarls is the one just taken in 
New York, prohibition of parking on a 
certain number of crosstown streets in the 
central area. For at present these streets 
are made to serve as garages in addition to 
their other duties. Under the NYC Traffic 
Code which became law in February last, 
a motorist is not allowed to leave his car 
parked by the curb for more than one hour 
in the same place. But the law is not 
enforced. 


Garages. Most car owners’ primary objec- 
tion to the use of a garage for parking is 
the 50 cent fee. But offers have been made 
by the owners to halve this, under threat 
of municipal competition and a _ police 
promise to strictly enforce the one hour 
street parking limit. Secondary objections 
center round the zoning laws which pro- 
hibit the building of garages in the most 
congested business areas, which is ob- 
viously the place where the motorist would 
like to find them. 

One possibility is the vacant lot. Its main 
advantage will probably be a central loca- 
tion, its main disadvantage a compara- 
tively uncertain birth date and length of 
life. Being born of Depression it is likely 
to die when returning prosperity, with its 
increased number of automobiles, makes 
its existence most desirable. The city 
might find it worth while to acquire some 
of these lots as permanent parking areas. 
Another of Depression’s normal products 
are the schemes for vast underground 
garages set below the most congested areas 
of the city. Municipal authorities seldom 
pay such ambitious ideas more than polite 
attention, though Philadelphia is now con- 
sidering the possibility of trying to recoup 


NEW YORK CITY skyscraper owners are not 
legally bound to provide for the parking of their 
tenants’ cars and trucks off the street. Parking 
space is an amenity. Rockefeller Center (pop. 
20,000) handles all goods traffic in extensive 
underground loading areas, has space for 330 cars 
on one still-vacant lot (left). If and when a new 
building is built on this site... ? The Empire 
State Building (pop. 6,500), located at the center 
of the most congested midtown area, has a 4-bay 
loading area within the building, provides no 
car-parking space at all. 


some of the $800,000 spent on an aban- 
doned and unfinished subway by using it 
as a garage. 
All these methods of storing cars depend 
upon what may be termed “horizontal 
stacking,” in which little serious attempt is 
made to combine quick accessibility with 
intensive use of space. The normal garage 
is just so many vacant lots set one above 
the other and connected by a ramp or 
elevators. More intensive use of space com- 
bined with quicker accessibility is found 
in the highly mechanized garage where the 
cars are handled by elevators for vertical 
movement and electrically operated skids 
for horizontal movement. 
“Vertical stacking” in its most intensive 
form is found in the automatic garage in- 
vented by engineers of the Westinghouse 
Co. Built on the Ferris wheel principle, 
this machine saves the space usually 
wasted on vertical circulation by making 
the elevator itself the garage. Moreover 
it is able to get along without any at- 
tendants, and like the mechanized type 
allows the nervous motorist to lock his car 
and be assured that it will not be driven 
or even handled while he is away. All such 
highly mechanized garages imply a large 
capital investment and therefore can be 
justified economically only in congested 
areas where land values are high and 
capacity business is certain. Applied to 
New York this means those areas where 
garage building is at present barred by 
the zoning laws. 
More attractive to penurious city officials, 
though providing no real cure for the basic 
disease, are parking meters. When these 
machines are used no attempt is made to 
clear the streets of parked cars. On the 
contrary, the curbside road surface in 
congested areas is divided by white lines 
into “stalls” each 20 feet long, (this ample 
space allowance wastes 20 per cent of the 
available curbside area but is claimed to 
be justified by increased accessibility) 
each presided over by a meter set atop a 
4 foot high post on the sidewalk. Putting a 
nickel in one of these meters gives the 
motorist the right to park his car for a 
specified period (usually 60 minutes) in 
(Continued on page 16) 
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ROME now has a marble-faced automobile 
hotel. Its 1,000 rooms on seven floors are 
entered by way of a wide central ramp. 


LONDON and Paris allow parking only in the 
center of less congested streets and squares. 


CHICAGO’s sagacious Field Estate found there 
was money in parking, built this two-story 
parking garage as a “taxpayer.” 


7. 


Associated Press 


SEATTLE merchants, like those in other 
towns, found business improved when custom- 
ers were able to park their cars on the roof. 


MANHATTAN ’s traffic snarl shows its teeth. 


These are facts: for ideas turn to page 16. 
On a typical weekday between 9 a.m. and 
5 p.m. there are approximately 122,250 vehicles 
parked on the street in Manhattan’s congested 
midtown area. Of these only 60,000 failed to 
break the law by moving on within 60 minutes; 
1,000 were left in the same spot on the street 
for the whole day. In the same area there are 
168 garages with a maximum capacity of 
17,655 cars. But only 5,526 thought it worth 
while to pay the garages’ 50 cent fees rather 
than to take a free berth on the street at the 
very mild risk of a parking ticket and $1 fine. 
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ODERN schools are building for the future . . . build- 

ing strong bodies for keen minds... We're 
building for the future, too, and our job’s pretty closely akin 
to yours. For we have supplied the proper warmth and 
fresh air, so essential to good health, in thousands of schools 
by installing Nesbitt Heating and Ventilating Units. Nes- 
bitt Units, today, are the last word in modern schoolroom 
heating and ventilating. By syncretizing room and air- 
stream temperatures, Nesbitt Units eliminate dangerous 
drafts, prevent overheating or chill, and supply adequate 
fresh air. Nesbitt Units are engineered for the future— 
built so adjustable and flexible that they will meet 
every State requirement, now and for generations to 
come. Phone or write your nearest American Blower 
Branch Office for complete information and data. 


The Wyandotte High School, Kansas 
City, Kansas— Hamilton, Fellows & 
Nedved and Joseph W. Radotinsky, 
Kansas City, Kansas, Associated Arch- 
itects—and A. J. Dunn, Chicago, UL, 
Consulting Engineer. This new school 
is equipped with Nesbitt Heating 
and Ventilating Units and American 
Blower Ventilating Fans. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 


Division of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corp. 


6000 Russell Street, Detroit, Michigan 


Canadian Sirocco Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ontario 
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But parking space, as the motorist desires it, 
must first of all be cheap, and expensive ma- 
chinery on valuable land means high overhead. 


“American City’ 


PARKING METERS, on the other hand, are 
cheap to install, profitable to maintain, let out 
street space at 5 cents an hour. They regular- 
ize street parking congestion without curing it. 





Wide World 


DRIVE-IN THEATERS transform the parking 
lot into a movie theater, solve the parking 
problem by evading it. 


EVENTS 


Photos by Acme 


PARKING SPACE, as the motorist desires it, must always be available 
within 50 yards and ready to accept or disgorge his car within 50 seconds. To 
satisfy him it would be necessary to build garages in congested areas where 
they are usually discouraged by zoning laws and high land values. But they 
might be put underground, as suggested by Architects Smith, Hinchman & 
Grylls for downtown Detroit (above right). Above ground the highly mech- 
anized garage, using electrically operated skids and elevators for handling 
by a minimum staff, gives speedy, bashless handling on a small ground 





area. Chicago’s Palmer House garage (above left) 
holds 864 cars on 24 floors. But the ultimate 
efficiency so far in vertical stacking is the Ferris 
wheel type (left). The cross-section shows the 
principle applied to a double machine housing 
24 cars on a plot 32 x 24 ft. Additional cradles 
may be added in pairs to double the parking 
space without any increase of ground area. The 
machine can be made entirely automatic. 


the “stall.” At the end of that period an 
indicator flicks up, gives the prowling cop 
all the necessary evidence for a ticket. 
Such apparatus does at least remove the 
all-day parker to a garage and increases 
the turnover amongst the rest. 

This ad hoc congestion remedy was first 
installed in Oklahoma City two years ago. 
Now some 20,000 of these meters line the 
congested sidewalks of 45 cities. Their 
legality has been expensively disputed in 
the Supreme Courts, denied in Birming- 
ham, Ala., confirmed in Miami, Fla. In- 
evitably unpopular with motoring asso- 
ciations, they are just as inevitably popular 
with City Treasurers. Costing less than 
$60 each installed, they pay for them- 
selves in almost all cases within six months, 
and then bring in a handsome revenue to 
the city for ever after. Dallas, for example, 
carries home about $140,000 annually from 
its 1,500 meters, and it is claimed that if 
New York City were to install 200,000 the 
city treasury would be the richer by $80,- 
000 a day. 


The Merchants’ Association is quite con- 
vinced that they would be fine, Deputy 
Police Commissioner Fowler (who heads 
the Traffic Department) would like to 
experiment, and Corporation Counsel Paul 
Windels thinks they are illegal. Forward- 
looking planning experts are afraid that 
meters might persuade city officials to 
abandon the fundamental replanning nec- 
essary to straighten out Manhattan’s 
snarls. 

Not that there is any lack of competi- 
tion in bright ideas. Mayor La Guardia’s 
Traffic Committee has been bogged down 
under them for the past eleven months. 
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Store roof parking, street widening by put- 
ting sidewalks inside the buildings which 
line the street, taxation relief for central 
parking lots and for buildings with inside 
loading areas, compelling new places of 
amusement to provide parking space in 
proportion to their seating capacity (an- 
other idea is to convert the parking area 
into a movie theater, with the customers 
sitting in their own cars), parking spaces 
located at the suburban terminals of sub- 
way, bus and elevated lines, thus encourag- 
ing the use of public transport which is 
much more economical of street space, and 
often used below capacity, whereas private 
cars carry an average of only 1% pas- 
sengers each. 

But no one idea applied in one small area 
can provide any complete cure. Parkways 
and parking are two elements in one great 
snarl. Question is what solution will the 
City Planning Commission propose? 





WPA Federal Theater 


HOUSING IN LIGHTS ON BROADWAY 
Filling the stage of Manhattan’s Adelphi 
Theater, a web of steel tube scaffolding 
supports a disembowelled slum tenement. 
Within these carefully fumigated remnants 
of the NYC Demolition Bureau the Fed- 
eral Theater’s “Living Newspaper” unit is 
due to bring into the spotlight such un- 
savory truths as overcrowding, “hot beds”* 
and backyard latrines. Housing will hit 
Broadway under the title of “ . . . one third 
of a nation...” 


HONEST 

“Lazy, unpunctual, and generally incom- 
petent Assistant, with five years’ experi- 
ence, would accept position with modern 
architect. Modernists only need apply. 
Box 110.” Ad. in Architects’ Journal. 





*Beds used by lodgers in three eight-hour shifts. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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seepage water 


PENBERTHY AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC SUMP PUMP 


Made * a 


HE sales record established by these 
Penberthy Products is probably the 
best evidence of their outstanding quality. 
Architects, engineers, plumbing and heating contrac- 
tors...all have expressed a preference for a Penberthy 
Automatic Electric Sump Pump or Automatic Cellar Drainer 
wherever seepage water accumulates. The many advantages 
and economies of hot water heating plant modernization with 
these Penberthy Specialties are also appreciated. 


Jobbers everywhere carry Penberthy Products in stock. 
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PRESSURE AND RELIEF 
CONTROL hot water heating 


Made in 3 Mode 
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PENBERTHY REDUCING VALVE 


PENBERTHY RELIEF VALVE 
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Architecture and social backgrounds . . . . A book 





on garden design . . . . Illustrated handbook of art history. 


ARCHITECTURE AND MODERN LIFE, by Baker Brownell 


and Frank Lloyd Wright. Harper and Brothers. 339 pp., 15 
illustrations. 6144 x 9. $4.00. 


This impressive title, suggestive of the heavily documented 
erudition of “Technics and Civilization,” covers what was 
presumably meant to be a collaborative effort. Actually the 
book consists of two parallel expositions, set out in alternate 
chapters which finally merge in a somewhat pretentious 
dialogue apparently inserted for the purpose of enabling the 
authors to discover to what extent they had strayed from 
each other during their meanderings through the book. The 
chief result of this curious literary mesalliance is merely to 
leave one wondering why Messrs. Brownell and Wright ever 
bothered to write a book together. 

To examine the Brownell thesis first—it is not an unfamiliar 
one: modern life has a profoundly disintegrating effect on 
the individual. A cog in a mass-production civilization, his 
work has become a fragmentary experience: he neither begins 
a job nor finishes it, nor are his activities dignified by any 
appearance of significance. Propertyless, he is insecure or 
unemployed in the richest country on earth, and his tastes, 
habits, morals, and beliefs reflect the uncertainties of his 
shifting economic environment. By contrast with his early 
nineteenth-century ancestor he is indeed a pathetic mortal. 
Uncle Elisha, of Middlebury, Vermont, consumed what he 
produced; he lived on the soil; he was secure; he had a place 
in the scheme of things; life, to Uncle Elisha, made sense. 
This is the leit-motif of Professor Brownell’s nostalgic pot- 
boiling. It all sounds like something we have heard before. 
And the story continues: income is unequally distributed; 
in our best year, 59 per cent of U.S. families had incomes 
under $2,000; twenty-three millions on relief rolls; urban 
congestion is fabulously expensive; tenant farming is on the 
increase. Under such circumstances housing becomes slums; 
architecture becomes mere building; only silos, bridges, and 
battleships show any honest character. It is all very sad, 
this picture that is painted (Stuart Chase made a better job 
of it); what is the way out? Here we run into a masterpiece 
of academic fumbling. A family named Borsodi resolved to 
escape from the urban inferno, and with a small investment 
managed to set up a self-sufficient economic existence in the 
country; what would happen if everybody acted on this idea 
is not made quite clear. It is suggested, however, that the 
necessary modicum of mass-production industries would re- 
main, decentralization to take place where feasible and effi- 
cient. How would this come about? Says the educator: 
“education.” Obviously it is a writer’s privilege to indulge 
‘n pretty word-pictures of a stable, well-integrated society. 
But it is also the reader’s privilege, in face of the facts of 
daily existence—and the daily newspaper—to remain entirely 
unimpressed. 

The modern world, says Professor Brownell, faces a di- 
lemma: no longer may we expect freedom and security, but 
freedom or security. The basis for this unhappy conclusion 
is to be found in the definition of freedom: “control from 
within of the means of life rather than the extension of con- 
trol over others.” Which doesn’t mean very much in modern 


society—capitalist, socialist, or cooperative. Professor Brown- 
ell finds: many other conflicts in modern life; there is the 
conflict between urbanism and agrarianism, between speciali- 
zation and integrity, between relativism and absolutism. 
That these might be merely symbols for a far deeper conflict 
is not considered: such are the blessings of the academic life. 
After decrying the various utopias, from the Christian to the 
Marxist, Brownell presents his own: a balanced society, 
balanced in population, industry, property, politics, art, re- 
ligion, education, human life. And how does this happen? 
“Though orderly development lies, I think, in the increasing 
relativism and plasticity in life and art in contrast to the 
obstruction by the resurgent absolutes and external powers, 
what I think or hope, or what orderly evolution may be, is 
not necessarily what the future will be.” Whatever this may 
mean, Professor Brownell’s craving for a loosely knit society 
of producer-consumers, each secure on God’s little acre, is 
quite clear. But to arrive at this “balanced society” would 
require a preliminary period of regimentation that would 
make the Nazi set-up look like the Garden of Eden. And 
Professor Brownell does not like regimentation, so we come 
back to where we started. So much for two-thirds of the book. 


Unlike his colleague, Mr. Wright has something to say, and 
he says it briefly. Much of it he has said before, but it bears 
repetition. In “Some Aspects of the Past and Present of 
Architecture” he gives what he considers the basic principles 
of architecture, and interprets what has been done in terms 
of these principles. By means of two specific examples—the 
Imperial Hotel in Tokyo and a small house in Wisconsin— 
he shows how the principles of organic architecture apply in 
his own work. The project entitled “Broadacre City” is an 
attempt to put his conception of the good life into three 
dimensions. Wright knows that Broadacre could not be built 
in the United States today: it implies an absence of specu- 
lation in land, a rationalized building industry, planned dis- 
tribution of manufacturing centers, the imposition of a con- 
siderable degree of outside control on individuals who would 
otherwise deface the community with pseudo-Colonial houses, 
billboards, and badly placed gas stations. But having let his 
project point out the obstructions to its realization, he leaves 
their removal to others. Which is fair enough: this man is an 
architect whose business is creating architecture. 

The chief criticism of this book might be Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s own favorite: it is not “organic.” It is a pity, 
because some of it, notably the chapter already referred to, 
is excellent. And as Wright is one of the most articulate 
individuals of his time, this is saying a good deal. But it takes 
more than this to make a book which deals adequately with 
the rather extensive subject announced by its title. What 
we have here is a bit of the history of the activities of 
an important artist, some brilliant and acute comments on 
the nature of architecture, and some indication of a philoso- 
phy of living—which is also a philosophy of building. And 
this is enough to entitle any book to importance. The re- 
mainder, and larger part of the book, consists of the verbose 
flounderings of a muddled liberal whose chief difficulty is 
that he wants to eat his individualistic cake and have it too. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF THIS COMBINATION OF STEEL CASEMENT. WINI 

MANY OTHERS WHICH FORM SUCH ATTRACTIVE DETAILS IN- THIS t i 
FOR SPECIAL CONSTRUCTION IN OUR SHOPS - THE LONG EXPERIENCE OF OUR EF? 
ING DEPARTMENT IN DEALING WITH SIMILAR PROBLEM S ALWAYS AT YOUI 


HOPE'S WINDOWS INC.,, Jamestown, N.Y 
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“SPACE WITHIN” 
Forum: 

. . What Wright did after the turn of 
the century was well above that which the 
Bauhaus purported to strive for almost a 
generation after. In fact, whatever traces 
of “art” values there were in this tech- 
nicistic naturalism were, more or less, de- 
rived from original Wright ideas which 
had broadened out to worldwide use. 
When Frank Lloyd Wright in 1931 had 
an exhibition of his work in Berlin, Ger- 
many, his later ideas had progressed so 
far beyond the understanding of the 
Sachlichkeit disciples that one of them, in 
a naive courage born of total ignorance, 
proclaimed that, from 1910 on “he 
(Wright) had survived his own fame.” 
While in reality, Wright, after his return 
from Japan, toward the end of the second 
decade, had not only singlehandedly revo- 
lutionized building technique with his bloc 
system, but had—which is much more im- 
portant—found a truer integration of tec- 
tonic expression than any possible before. 
But the advocates of “Sachlichkeit” were 
so preoccupied with their sectarian icono- 
clasm that they failed to realize these 
essentials, focusing their attention instead, 
with a shortsighted dogmatic dislike, on 
Wright’s incidental experiment to articu- 
late the plasticity of concrete in the unit 
mold—which he did true to his style as a 
creator: exploring every means of integra- 
tion, contrasting the timidity of sterile 
minds who are overawed and fettered by 
the mere precept of a theory or manifest. 

Wright, by this time, had accomplished 
more in architecture than any man before 
him. But genius can never dwell in any 
realm attained, however lofty. He strove 
further, climaxed himself again, reached 
new unprecedented grandeur of conception 
and realized still more profundity of in- 
tegration. (San Marcos in the Desert and 
St. Marks in the Bowery, 1928-1930.) 

True favorite of destiny, abounding 
with inexhaustible power of creation and 
irresistible urge to expand man’s horizon 
into the vastness of the unknown, he did 
not rest on his attainments yet. New and 
still higher summits are not only visioned, 
but already conquered! 

Architecture had progressed through the 
millenniums from “space without” to 
“space within,” reaching the highest per- 
fection in the ancient cathedrals. The West 


never surmounted this feat, despite the 
great advance in the science of engineer- 
ing with its concomitant novel forms and 
effects. Architecture to Wright has never 
been an outside form that contained space, 
it was always the “space within” that en- 
livened his buildings. Space, the three di- 
mensional quality, not the product by two- 
dimensional planes, appears already as 
entity in his earlier work where he played 
it as all of his contemporaries were wont 
to play the planes and their derivations. 
Later, by overlapping, intersecting and by 
adding continuity, he endowed his space 
with that dynamic force which breathes 
in the great cathedrals like the presage of 
a fourth dimension. Not only did he pro- 
ject this profoundest conception of space 
that the West was capable of—and which 
was but rarely realized—consistently into 
the very life of the individual, that is: 
the everyday abode, but he surpassed it. 
(Paralleling the evolution of the individ- 
ual from feudal collectivism to the self- 
rule under a social conscience.) Wright 
gave space a decisively new significance 
and contents by investing it with con- 
tinuity in three dimensions, potentiating 
the dynamic qualities to a hitherto un- 
known strength, almost lifting it to the 
threshold of an action. (Johnson residence, 
1937.) 

It is impossible to separate Wright’s 
work from America, while in turn, Amer- 
ica, through him, received the patent of 
leadership in cultural endeavor. At Talie- 
sin is the wellspring of America’s hope for 
a great future... 





GEORGE KASTNER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


10% DOWN 


Forum: 

Referring to article in your November 
issue, page 58, titled “4,000 Detroiters”. . . 
Now that the Administration is consider- 
ing mortgage insurance up to 90 per cent 
of the appraised value of residences $6,000 
in value and under, these remarks may not 
be quite as pertinent as they would have 
been had this letter been written sooner .. . 

During the last few years since the pass- 
ing of the Title 2 Act, the writer believes 
that fully 75 per cent of those with whom 
we have been in touch in this city during 
that time, and it has been many, did not 
have the means to put up the necessary 





THE 











20 per cent required. The majority seemed 
to have in the vicinity of $500 and reall, 
wished a home but it has seemed impos- 
sible for them to obtain it. The writer js 
satisfied from our knowledge of this Jo- 
cality, if it is a fair sample, and we believe 
it to be so, of the small city conditions 
throughout the United States, that the 
change in this act to enable mortgage in- 
surance up to 90 per cent would enable 
nearly all of these people to qualify and 
would start a very large volume of new 
building in cities of this size. 

The writer does not agree, however, that 
many could pay, in addition to the regular 
mortgage payments, an additional amount 
of $500 in 11% to 2 years .. . 
E. A. Duke 
Corning, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTURAL TRAFFIC 


Forum: 

Your exhibit accompanying the question, 
Is architecture a two-way or a one-way 
street? in the November Forum, suggests 
the answer that architecture is a one-way 
street, but that some people are disregard- 
ing the traffic laws—in fact, seem not to 
realize that they are in traffic. 

Irvinc F. Morrow 
San Francisco, Cal. 


MELLOWED EAST 


Forum: 

. . L have recently crossed the country 
for the ninth time was surprised to 
find how little modern work was to be 
seen east of, say, Arizona. One of the 
prime factors retarding the development 
of a contemporary architectural trend lies 
in the fact that in the East, particularly 
east of the Mississippi, there is more of 
an architectural precedent to fall back on, 
and consequently there has been a hesita- 
tion to erect what would amount to 
blatantly different structures against a 
background of mellowed Georgian archi- 
tecture. 

The West Coast, on the other hand, is 
a new country. Only a very few buildings 
such as the Missions, etc., antedate the 
Victorian era, and therefore there is 4 
freedom from eclecticism that is permit- 
ting a considerable breadth of vision . . . 
Morcan STEDMA» 
Colchester, Conn. 
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GLASS MEDAL DESIGNED BY SIDNEY 


EXAMPLES OF GLASS IN ARCHITECTURE, 
DECORATION AND RELATED SUBJECTS e 
CASH PRIZES TOTALING $3,000 e 
$1,000 GRAND PRIZE e¢ $100 FIRST PRIZE 
AND TWO $50 MENTIONS IN EACH OF 13 CLASSES 


FORTY AWARDS TOTALING $3,600 AND THIRTY-NINE 
MEDAL AWARDS ...SEVENTY-NINE AWARDS IN ALL 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF EXECUTED 
| 


OPEN TO ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, AND DESIGNERS 
COMPETITION CLOSES MIDNIGHT, NOVEMBER 1, 1938 
SPONSORED BY THE PITTSBURGH GLASS INSTITUTE 
CONDUCTED BY THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


NUARY - 


JURY OF AWARD 


Garpner A. Datey, Architect. San Francisco; ALBERT KAHN, Architect, Detroit; Wittt1am A. Kimeet, 
Interior Decorator, New York; Wi_i1am Lescaze, Architect, New York; Raymonp Loewy, Industrial 
Designer, New York; Paut R. MacA ister, Interior Decorator, New York; ALrrep Suaw, Ar- 
chitect, Chicago; Competition Adviser: Howarp Myers, Editor, THe Arcuirecrurat Forum. 
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PURPOSE OF THE COMPETITION 
Last year the first competition for photographs of executed examples of glass in 
architecture, decoration, and related subjects was held by the Pittsburgh Glass In- 
stitute. Then, as now, its purpose was to examine new solutions of contemporary prob- 
lems in architecture and related fields which present distinguished uses of glass. So 
large was the number of excellent entries submitted, and so widespread was the inter- 
est created by publication of the winning designs in the August issue of THE ARCHITEC- 


TURAL Forum, that this second competition is announced. 


COMPETITORS 


The competition is open to all architects, designers, and interior decorators except em- 
ployes of the Pittsburgh Glass Institute and its affiliates and employes of THE Arcui- 
TECTURAL Forum. 


AWARDS 

$1,000 in cash to the entry judged as the most effective example of glass use. $100 first 
prize in each of 13 classes. Two mentions of $50 each in each of 13 classes. In addition 
the designers of works receiving first or mention awards in any of the thirteen classifica- 
tions will be presented with a glass medallion designed by the eminent sculptor, Sidney 
Waugh. To the owners of premiated subjects will be presented a suitably inscribed 
certificate. Thus, the winner of the grand award will receive, in addition to the medal- 


lion. $1.100 in cash. 


CONDITIONS 


This competition calls for photographs of completed work and not for projected designs. 


While it is desired to secure the best possible photographs, the basis of the competition 


FRONT OF ENTRY BACK OF ENTRY 
— 16" rnin, 
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CLASS: 2b. 











wees, OPAQUE PAPER PASTED AROUND 
EDGES CON LING IDENTIFICATIONS 
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is glass design and not photography. Competitors may submit as many entries as they 
desire in each of the classifications noted below. Each entry will be judged individually. 
Photographs must conform to these standards; no exceptions will be permitted: 

Each print must be mounted flat, and must be of a size to be accommodated by 

a 16 x 20 in. stiff WHITE cardboard mount, which shall in turn be treated ver- 

tically, as shown in diagram on the opposite page. 

Because prints are intended for reproductions as well as exhibition, they must 

be glossy black and white prints. 

Each individual print must have its individual mount. 

There is no limit to the number of prints which may be submitted but it is sug- 

gested that this be held to the minimum number which adequately illustrates 

the subject. 

At the bottom of each mount a printed strip reading “Pittsburgh Glass Insti- 

tute Competition 1938” is to be affixed as indicated on the diagram to the left. 

These strips, ready for pasting, will be supplied without charge in any de- 

sired quantity on application to the Competition Adviser, Pittsburgh Glass 

Institute Competition, Care of THe ArcHITECTURAL Forum, Chrysler Build- 

ing, New York, New York. 
Entries not awarded prizes, if selected for publication by the Pittsburgh Glass Institute. 
will be paid for at the rate of ten dollars for each photograph. No photographs entered 
in the Competition will be returned and the Pittsburgh Glass Institute and THe Arcut- 
TECTURAL Forum reserve the right to exhibit and/or publish each and any such photo- 
graph. In all such cases, the name of the competitor will be appropriately displayed. 
Competitors may submit as many entries as desired in each of the divisions listed below 
under “Classification of Entries” but in all cases, on the back of the mount, the classi- 
fication in which the entry is to be judged must be clearly marked, such as 2b. There are 
no restrictions regarding the manner in which glass has been used in any of the subjects 
entered in the competition, nor are there any restrictions whatsoever with respect to the 
manufacturer of glass. The only limitations are that examples must have been completed 
at some time during the period April 30, 1937, through November 1, 1938, and some- 
where within the United States or its possessions. In any example where glass contributes 
importantly to the appearance of the subject by night as well as by day, it is recom- 
mended, although not required, that at least one night view be included. Working details 


may accompany any entry at the competitor’s option; such details are not required. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ENTRIES 
1 RESIDENTIAL 
la HOUSES costing under $12,000 exclusive of land and architect's fee. 
lb HOUSES not eligible for Class la. 
le DOMESTIC INTERIORS, not submitted with a complete house, or in apart- 


ment buildings. 


2 COMMERCIAL 
2a SHOPS not more than two stories in height. This class is open to buildings 
of any height in which the shop portion does not exceed two stories, the 


judging to be on the basis of the shops only. 
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2c THEATERS—motion picture and legitimate theaters and any other struc- 






tures devoted primarily to entertainment. 









| 
| 
| 
2b STORES—in which the store section is three or more stories in height. 

















for classes 4a or 4 b. 


2d HOTELS, apartment hotels, and apartment buildings. In this class the en- |Z 
tire building may be entered or any part or parts of the building in which 
glass has been used effectively, such as bars, restaurants, lobbies, ete. € 
2e COMMERCIAL INTERIORS—any type of commercial interior not specific- { 
ally provided for under the above headings. / 
3 INDUSTRIAL qu 
3a MANUFACTURING PLANTS, warehouses, laboratories, ete. 
t PUBLIC , 
la EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS—schools, colleges, ete. | 
tbh INSTITUTIONAL BUILDINGS—hospitals, asylums, ete. 
le PUBLIC BUILDINGS—city, county, State, or Federal buildings not eligible | 
| = 
| 
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5 GENERAL 


This class is open to examples showing flat glass or glass block when not used 





as an integral part of a building, as, for example, furniture, mirrors, acces- 





sories, screens, etc. In other words, objects made completely or partially of 


glass and suitable for use in buildings but not in themselves part of a build- 


ing. 


RECEIPT OF COMPETITION ENTRIES 


All entries must be postmarked before midnight November 1, 1938, or must be delivered 


 . 


before that time to Competition Adviser, Pittsburgh Glass Institute Competition, Care 


oe 
‘oa 


of THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuM, Room 427, Chrysler Building, New York, New York. 


More than one entry may be included in the same package. Packages should be care- 


EZ 


fully protected against damage in shipment. Neither the Pittsburgh Glass Institute nor 





THe ARCHITECTURAL FORUM assumes any responsibility for the safekeeping of entries, 


but every reasonable care will be taken to safeguard them. 


ANONYMITY OF DESIGNERS 

The name of competitors shall not appear on the photographs or front of mounts. The 
full name and complete address of the competitor shall be clearly printed on the back 
of each mount, and printed immediately below this must be the name, street, city, and 
state which identify the subject. All of this information must be completely covered by 
a piece of opaque paper securely pasted around the edges so as to conceal the informa- 


tion but in such a manner that it can be torn off without destroying its legibility. 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 


Announcement of awards will be made immediately following the meeting of the jury. 


Winners will be notified by telegram. Publication of the winning entries will be made 





in THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuM. 
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ELECTRICAL MACHINERY have to be moved NEW ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENTS can | 

locations? Does new equipment have to be added take the building you design by surprise and find it design that will kill the sound of footsteps on the floor 
Robertson Floors in a factory make this unprepared . . . if you've fitted it for the future with above? That are fire-resistant, sturdier, stronger yet 

snd simple . and inexpensive. No change in Robertson Steel floors! These floors provide beforehand thinner? You can specify such floors, now, thanks to 

oor construction is necessary, no floors need to be for the transformation of a building from one use to an Robertson. Adaptable to the application of any 

, no new ducts laid. For a Robertson Floor Is other. Electrical outlets can be placed anywhere over the floor finish a the installation of 5 

lly available . . . over its entire area. And it’s floor areas, whenever needed. And they supply the build heating and i i 

- lighter, easier to install. Send for our free book ing with a lighter, stronger floor construction, too with 

ing complete information greater live load capacity. 


never WOULD YOU LIKE to put foore in the homes you 


me 
against creaking or sagging And permanently better in 
every reapect 


Se maa bee 


$ 
3 
eo 
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THE CELLULAR STEEL CONSTRUCTION of the Robertson Floor is the secret of its strength, lightness and electrical availability. Above is 


a typical cross-section showing how cells may be used as wireways. At the center cell is shown the access portion of a typical header crossing the 


cells. Any desired type of floor finish may be applied over the screed and access unit tops, still allowing ready accessibility to floor cells for wiring 
purposes at any time 


T'S a great advantage to specify “Floors by Robertson,” whether it’s a factory, a 


skyscraper, a department store, a home or a hospital you're designing. For the  : H. H. Roszarson Co 


R 2004 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh. Pa 
obertson § is li ret a : :' ee 

oe Steel Floor > lighter, ere compact, yet stronger than ordinary floors. It 1s ° Please send me, without obligation your becocvke bet 
corrosion-resistant, termite-proof. Due to its hollow cells which may be used as wire, ;  ‘*Tibing the use of the Robertson Steel Floor 

: “1a: © im large buildi in the home 
Ways, it offers electrical advantages no other floor equals. It speeds up building : ee ee a 


erection, because it eliminates temporary planking and floor forms and is so easy to 


; Name_ 
install. 


And it saves space, time, money. For complete information, send the coupon for 


our free booklets “New Life for Buildings” and “When Your Dream House Comes True.” 


ROBERTSON STEEL FLOOR SYSTEM 
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Prove to yourself the value of con- 
centrated sill protection. 


Send for the re- 
sults of a fact 
finding survey in- 
corporated in the 
free booklet 
“Only 
Concentrated 
Protection 
Reduces 
Window 
Maintenance 


-* . “~ & » 
fee snk» iM 

wa P aan 
arr ry rm, s 


VE, 5 oS aeae & Be ge, 


MESKER BROTHERS Dept. A-1 
424 South 7th St. St. Louis, Missouri 


UNIFORM FORECLOSURE 


for the U.S. is pushed: what 
the proposed law will cure. 


Law ers, bankers, mortgagors, and mort- 
gagees the country over sweat and fret 
because: 

@ Foreclosure is by power of sale in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is accomplished in a month 
and a half, and costs about $44. Across 
the river in Kansas City, Kan., foreclosure 
is a court action, costs $90, takes a year. 

@ Cost of foreclosure in Illinois is more 
than $350; in Texas it is about $5. 

q Time required to complete a foreclosure 
in Virginia is eight days; in Alabama it is 
more than two years. 

@ Mortgage or deed of trust forms now 
vary in length from 1,000 to 4,000 words; 
the form can be put into about 160 words, 
which would appreciably cut down the 
mortgagor’s recording fees, currently as 
high as $10. 

@ Four out of every $5 spent for fore- 
closure in New York is legalized waste, 
with mortgagees forced to spend, in use- 
less costs, some $10,000,000 a year. 

Such lengthy, expensive, and obsolete 
inconsistencies stud the case for a uniform 
real estate mortgage and foreclosure law, 
a case which, in the last decade, has been 
supported by nearly every responsible 
body touched by foreclosure. Last month 
the latest reform drive was started, headed 
this time by the quasi-Governmental Cen- 
tral Housing Committee. Its draft for an 
improved and uniform statute is cur- 


rently being studied by the U.S. Building | 


and Loan League, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, and the Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws, seems 
nearer passage than ever before. 

The drive for uniformity started back in 
1927, but did little more than supply a 
base for subsequent operations. The earlier 
draft was never accepted by any State, 
despite approval by the Bar Association, 
on the grounds of its many ambiguities. 
The present draft, which specifies the re- 
demption period, increases the notice of 
foreclosure to the mortgagor, and simplifies 
the method, is not more stringent nor more 
lax, but clearer and up-to-date. 

Advantages to the mortgagee from this 
uniform statute: the redemption period 
would be shaved down to 30 days, thus 
increasing the maximum loanable value of 
a property; foreclosure would be by power 
of sale, with provision for court confirma- 
tion at the will of the mortgagee, a simple 
and inexpensive process; the machinery by 
which mortgagees can claim deficiency 
judgments would be regularized. 

The greater facility, lower cost, and 
speedier process of foreclosure under the 
proposed law benefit the mortgagor as well 

(Continued on page 36) 
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M** CRIEF Winter Air Conditioners 
contribute more than any other 
factor to make homes modern —for this 
year and for the years to come. In addi- 
tion, Moncrief Winter Air Conditioning 
makes a house immediately more saleable, 
with a higher re-sale value for the future. 


Moncrief Winter Air Conditioners —for 
gas, coal, or oil—include the very latest 
improvements, together with exclusive 
Moncrief features, such as the patented 
wind box, the Moncrief system of 
baffles, combustion drums, etc. Every 
Moncrief unit has been re-styled and re- 
engineered so that it stands in the very 
forefront in appearance, 

efficiency and economy 

of operation. 


* Moncrief Engi- 
Write for neering Service 
illustrated literature ; 
and data sheets. 


* 


Pag Rae 


3485 E. 49th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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eal KWxecution 


of your Store Front Designs 


Insured by the use of Pittco Store Front Products, properly installed 





FINE store front on your board 
often becomes a mediocre store 
front on Main Street . . . unless your 
design is carried out ‘with quality 
products properly installed. ‘That’s 
why architects throughout the coun- 
try who are doing store front work 
have made a habit of specifying 
Pittco Store Front Products on their 
jobs. 
The glass, metal and paint which 
make up the Pittco line are all of 
unquestioned high quality .. . and 





PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


meant to be used together in the 
creation of harmonious, attractive 
and resultful fronts. Manufactured 
by a company which has pioneered 
in modern store front construction, 
they represent the best in store front 
products. Further, the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company maintains 
crews of skilled workmen throughout 
the country, with specialized knowl- 
edge of how to install Pittco Products 
properly. 

We urge you to take advantage of 


Gfpbs. 


% 





Makers of WALLHIDE PAINT + WATERSPAR ENAMEL AND VARNISH + SUN-PROOF 


PAINT + FLORHIDE + POLISHED PLATE GLASS + MIRRORS - 
DUPLATE SAFETY GLASS = 


WINDOW GLASS « 


PENNVERNON 
PITTCO STORE FRONT METAL - 


Distributors of PC GLASS BLOCKS and CARRARA STRUCTURAL GLASS 
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HERE IS A modern Pittco Store Front in 
New York, designed by Architects Halsey, 
McCormick & Helmer and installed by Con- 
tractor C. T. Willis, Inc. 


Pittco Products, properly installed, 
to insure the ideal execution of your 
store front designs. And we invite 
you to send the coupon for our free 
book of helpful facts, figures and 
photographs of Pittco installations 
of all types, 


Fetens tiers 


TORE FRONTS 


ee ee 


| Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
, 2125A Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 

' Please send me, without obligation, your 
; book entitled “Producing Bigger Profits with 
, Pittco Store Fronts.” 
! 

! 

' 

i 

i 

! 


Name... 


Street___. 
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ray g§ < a», (Continued from page 34) <li mas 
& o:® 7. Aa S| as the mortgagee, since he will be able to -—— 
- S 2% — = < z borrow more money, and at better rates. — MEMORANDUM 
£63:° of ve *, Sy = For example, in Illinois it costs over $300 
4 Ss. as = = 3 - to foreclose a $5,000 mortgage, and takes 
9 = a wz ~ 5 < & ©. more than a year and a half. Cost of the 
. = 225 , os ve < & delay, including interest on the invest- 
: ree 5S om = s S ment, accrued taxes and insurance, and 
Ee = Ze = “S = ms = depreciation, has been estimated at $2 a 
é c yo \/ Ss eZ y| day, a total of nearly one-fourth of the 
Ewios: = ~ ¢ 5 & mortgage. Thus the mortgagee loaning 
a hes “ . = = es more money than 65 per cent of the ap- 
. a! g E.5¢ “= ag £6 E ¢ | praised value of the securing property has 
= ’ = " ef Sse cs = = > 3 _. inadequate protection; nor can the delin- 
.&? sm2= a > 3 Ee = : é DB quent borrower be safely carried when his 
$ @ “S52. 35 - om = < v | accumulated taxes, interest, insurance have 
$H<s... eS oo Sia’ & = < e increased the total debt to more than 
4 = £3 Efs~ 5 woes 4. 4 2 three-fourths the value of the security. But 
= @ a 2 & - ge es ¢3| in Massachusetts, where in two months a 
“> 3 = Ess efs=52 w FE $5,000 mortgage can be foreclosed for $30, 
ZR SSE eset Sy Re & - the loaning institution can well afford to 
£ ~ > s ae EB 5 =Get - 3 << lend up to 80 per cent of value. 
: & gsm S S os bo au<"s : $ > > As a final and convincing footnote to the 
i 'S z FO oss t add es eS = S inconsistencies of the 48 State laws on “ 
a Sets .e5 THES } 4 $ foreclosure, the HOLC, from its records, ’ 
@Q sige o os 2 =5 fa 2 = averaged the cost and the length of time | 
Bok aan ke o Ee in involved to foreclose properties, basing 


estimates on as near 100 foreclosures as 
possible for each State. Released last 
month in the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Review, the estimates show: 














Average 
otal time* cost of 
State Months Days foreclosureT 
Alabama ........ et 25 3 $ 47.95 
Arizona 8 27 202.38 
Arkansas 7 5 4 123.18 } . 
California oe 14 26 161.34 . The new Capitol Rock Wool Insula- 
| Colorado 7 18 102.65 tion Batts are moisture-proofed by a 
| ¢ y 
e enesneus : is canes special new process. With each carton 
CIAWATE cccess Pa] « 2U.79 ~ 
District of Columbia 3 68.75 of batts, vapor-proofing membrane 
Florida ... 3 22 158.16 (for tacking to studding over batts) is 
Georgia . 27 36.70 included. 
daho 5 40.9% J 
| Hilinois 19 16 354.30 The batts are 15” x 24”, to “spring 
padiana + a ss fit” into studding spaced on 16” x 24” 
ere saees . + 14 90 88 centers, available both wall and 2” 
Kentucky . 6 3 149.23 thickness. Also Capitol Grade A Blow- 
ppupaione - ‘ 4 11 133.23 | ing Fibre. 
WEMINE 2200s. 2 25 21.32 ° , 
Maryland ... 11 157.56 Ask your local Capitol Rock Wool 
Massachusetts . 2 6 29.08 Insulation Engineer, or write: The 
ee oes . J aati Standard Lime & Stone Co., Dept. A, 
| Mississippi ... 24 58.81 Baltimore, Md. 
Missouri sews l 16 44.83 
Montana ..... 15 2 161.74 
Nebraska 5 26 112.19 
Nevada a 15 12 223.01 
| New Hampshire l 27 70.82 
New Jersey . 4 21 222.29 
New Mexico 13 0 175.38 
New York ... 3 17 312.54 
| North Carolina . 1 16 64.07 
North Dakota.. 16 4 114.94 
ied « ee 3 24 125.46 —_ 
Oklahoma 9 20 139.93 * 
Oregon : 15 10 130.37 
Pennsylvania . l 19 158.27 
Rhode Island ... 2 10 44.72 
| South Carolina 2 28 123.25 
South Dakota 13 25 70.84 
Tennessee ...... 1 11 77.51 
ne. ices 0 22 5.18 
PE sine mee ‘ 14 23 158.33 
Vermont .... 8 27 97.14 
| Virginia ..... 0 8 94.48 
Washington .... 16 6 134.40 
West Virginia . l 6 56.93 
Wisconsin .. 16 0 169.94 
| Wyoming ... aes 15 1 174.11 
*In case of foreclosure in court, the time has been 
computed from the date of filing of the petition to 
| foreclose to the date of acquisition of title, free of all 
rights of redemption. 
In case of foreclosure under power of sale con- 
tained in the mortgage or deed of trust, the time has 


been computed from the date of the first publication Co. Jnanufac tT 

of notice of sale or of intention to foreclose, where a he = ht 

such is required, to the date of acquisition of title, eben’ M4 

free of all rights of redemption. hontiad: 
*Costs do not include salaried personnel; in both e eveny 

Texas and Massachusetts salaried attorneys handle —_ 


foreclosure. 
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Look again— 
It’s the same 


Building! 









From ugly building to appetizing cafe—with the help of Atlas 
White stucco. DiPinto’s Cafe is located on Torresdale Ave., near 
Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Owner and general contractor, A. 
Ferraco. Plastering contractor, A. Bonbeno—both of Philadelphia. 
Light buff colored exterior stucco furnished by Penn-Crete Prod- 
ucts Co., Philadelphia. 





ww 








Another example of how exterior stucco of Atlas White portland cement 
helps transform “eyesores”’ into handsome, profitable buildings 
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® Really amazing—the remodeling 
magic that’s accomplished with 
exterior stucco of Atlas White port- 
land cement. 

_ On the job shown here, metal re- 
inforcing was placed over the old 
brick walls, den three coats of 
stucco, with a finish coat of Penn- 
Crete light buff. Atlas Gray cement 
was used for the base coats. 


STUCCO 


CDM aes a eek White 
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When you are figuring ona remodel- 
ing job, remember these facts: 


1. White portland cement stucco 
gives a building a fresh, bright and 
permanent exterior. 


2. It is durable because it is a thin 
sturdy wall of concrete with the 
permanence, weather resistance 
and fire resistance of concrete. 


A FACTORY PREPARED STUCCO IS PREFERABLE 


3. It can be applied in any texture 
and any color. 


4, It is economical in first cost and 
gives the kind of service that en- 
dures in any climate. 

Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
(United States Steel Corporation 
Subsidiary), 208 South ba Salle 
Street, Chicago. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 












PRICES DECLINE SLIGHTLY 


and rents continue to climb slowly, two hesitant 
harbingers of more building. 





HOUSES SELL 
FASTER WITH 


RITTENHOUSE 


ELECTRIC 


DOOR- CHIMES 





















mares BUILDING MATERIAL COSTS Me 
: 








== ALL BUILDING 
MATERIALS 

---= PAINT 

~~ STRUCT STEEL 
-~-CEMENT 
---BRICK STILE 
~—-LUMBER 
— PLUMBINGEHEAT 

























New equipment that contributes to 
more enjoyable living attracts the 
prospective buyer's attention and 
makes houses easier to sell. That's 
why Rittenhouse Electric Door Chimes 
are being installed in new houses 
every where. Rittenhouse Chimes were 
selecied for House Beautiful’s Bride's 
House, House and Garden's Ideal 
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——~ Refinancing 














House, 5-Star Homes and others. 60] --- Aurchases ene 
c z ‘ --- Other Purposes 
Superb tone quality, smart styling, —-- RepairS 

c Modernization ” 






rugged construction, popular prices, 
make Rittenhouse Electric Door 
Chimes the universal choice. Easily 
installed using regular door-bell wir- 
ing. Made in tubular and bar chime 
models. Prices $1.00 to $10.00 list. 
A model for every Chime need. 
Choice of several attractive finishes. 





























Nationally advertised in leading nas 
magazines. | in 
At electrical wholesalers everywhere. | n 
Mail coupon below today for folder . — cip 
describing entire line. | sci 
The A. E. RITTENHOUSE CO., Inc. Dept. 304 \ | 
Honeoye Fails, N. Y. Established 1903 rar 
~ tal 
_— NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 7 
; IN THESE MAGAZINES ed 
ie ati 






tres ower P5000 pop. for! 1953 
c 0000 population 
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Tue A. E. Ritrennovse Co., Inc., 
Dept. 304, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 
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Send folder describing complete ——} ue 
line of Rittenhouse Door Chimes. ined: ~~” t? 
---~) ADDITIONS ALTERATIONS & “ . 

| | REPAIRS 
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Brooklyn College joins the parade 


... fo NATIONAL PIPE 


Architect's conception of new Li- 
brary Building, Brooklyn College, 


Brookiyn, N. Y., Architect: Randolph 
Evans, New York . . . Associate Archi- 
tects: Corbett, Harrison & MacMurray, 
New York... Consulting Engineer: Frank 
Sutton, New York . . . Heating Contrac- 
tors: Almirall & Company, New York, 


and T. E. Egan Refractory Engi- 


neering Company, Brooklyn. 


HREE impressive buildings — 

library, science hall, and gym- 
nasium—are now nearing completion 
on the campus of Brooklyn’s muni- 
cipally controlled college of arts and 
sciences. As integral parts of a long- 
range building program, these impor- 
tant structures will provide modern 
educational facilities for many gener- 
ations of students. 

Architects and engineers responsi- 
ble for the selection of materials for 
this project determined to safeguard 
their investment by every feasible 
means. This meant careful balancing 
costs against quality of materials. 

Here again, as in other outstanding 






re 


or 
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Libtary 


buildings, NATIONAL Pipe came out 
the winner. 

Take a cross-section of the country’s 
finest buildings—the most represent- 
ative in design, construction, and ma- 
terials — and note how extensively 
NaTIONAL Pipe has been used. You 
will find it in every type of service, 


Building Bick 





for NATIONAL has developed superior 
pipe for every purpose. 

NATIONAL Pipe is produced by the 
world’s largest and most experienced 
pipe manufacturer. It is available 
everywhere, through a wide-spread 
and efficient distributor organization, 
ready to consult with you at any time. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors - United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 



























PATENTED PATS. PEND. 


@ The smartly designed T/N ONE-PIECE water closet helps your 
efforts to design bathrooms, out of the “ordinary” class. Notice 
the low, trim lines of the exclusive T/N ONE-PIECE water closet. 
Its strong centrifugal flushing is unusually quiet. What's more, 
the T/N eliminates overflow danger, and is constructed to 
remove any possible contamination of the domestic water sup- 
ply system. The T/N, available in practically unlimited colors, is 
taken for granted in most of the expensive bathroom plans, yet 


it is priced for the most modest building or remodeling budget. 


T/N ONE-PIECE WATER CLOSET 


For complete information on the T/N ONE-PIECE water closet, 
and other Case equipment, just write to: 


W. A. CASE & SON MFG. CO. 
33 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Founded 1853 
Dept. E-18 








Globe Photes 
NAZI “HONOR” SHOUT 

A TypicaL sample of totalitarian achievement is the Nazis’ 
use of modern propaganda apparatus to disseminate medieval 
ideals in the new open air theater at Oldenburg, North 
Germany. Peeping out bashfully from behind scraggy bushes 
and nestling in the upper stories of thirteenth century home- 
steads built last summer are more than 80 loudspeakers and 


The sound emerges from loudspeakers hidden in these sunken “pill 
boxes” and within the stage buildings. Sound control and blending 
is controlled from a single desk behind the audience. 


microphones. Sunk in the ground at the edge of the semi- 
circular moat are four loudspeaker “pillboxes” (which re- 
ports from Madrid indicate may be useful for firing propa- 
ganda across the next war’s No Man’s Land) linked by sub- 
terranean passages. This intricate apparatus is said to give 
perfect synchronization between sight and sound, to carry 
the inspirational message provided by “The Honor of the 
Stedings” across the moat to the ideologically well-trained 
ears of those in the 14,000 seat amphitheater. 


— 


SUNLIGHT FOR SANATARIA 


Locicatty planned to douse tuberculous patients in sun- 
light and fresh air, the wards of this municipally owned 
sanatarium at Harefield, England have been laid out in two 
shallow curves running east and west. Each wing is one room 
deep, with cantilevered balconies in front and a service cor- 
ridor behind. The curved plan not only protects the balconies 
from cold side winds and gives the patients a less monotonous 
outlook, but also minimizes the difficulties of communication 
and supervision inevitable with such a lanky plan. One nurse, 
observing from a jutting, glass-enclosed bay at the center of 
each wing, can supervise a whole floor. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


In industry Trane has a great story to tell. 
Trane serves industry in such notable examples 
as: Campana, Pepsodent, Hormel, Agfa-Ansco, 
Chevrolet, Aluminate Company of America, 
Hiram Walker, Texas Company, Ford, Buick, 
Dupont. 


HOTELS 


Operators in the hotel field turn to Trane equip- 
ment because of its adaptability, dependability 
and economy. Space permits five outstanding 
examples: Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Roosevelt 
Hotel, St. Louis, Palmer House, Chicago, Agua 
Caliente Hotel, Mexico, Astor Hotel, New York. 


TRAINS 
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Trane Air Conditioning and heating units 
cover the travel lanes, bringing comfort to 
passengers in crack trains, aeroplanes and fast 


modern ships. Outstanding users: C.B. & Q., 
Southern Pacific, C.M. & St.P., Illinois Ter- 
I |, Chicago & Northwestern, China Clipper, 
The Budd Company. 
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TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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INDUSTRIAL PROCESSES 


This symbol 


és used 
exclusively by 
Trane to signify 
the Nth dezree 
of excellence in 
Heating, Cooling 
and Air 
Conditioning 
Equipment, 
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Not affected by 
settling of build- 
ing or shrinkage 
of materials. 
























An exclusive pat- 
ented Weisway 
feature, equally 
safe wet or dry. 


Now YOU can meet the insistent demand for more bath 
facilities in homes of every size and price class. Weisway Cab- 
inet Showers, with vitreous porcelain or baked enamel walls, 
in a wide choice of colors, make added baths easily possible, 
in small space at low cost. Models suitable for master’s bath, 
the “convertible study,” or basement “clean-up.” Thoroughly 
adapted in detail to modern building practice. 


MAIL COUPON or write now for detailed information 
about the complete line of Weisway Cabinet Showers for homes, 
schools, institutions, boats, clubs, hotels, industrial buildings. 


nna pAb le n 
atone wane nel Showes 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
102 Oak Street, Elkhart, indiana 


Gentlemen: Please send catalog and detailed information about Weisway Cabinet 
Showers. 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 44) 
EATHS 


AuL GMELIN, architect, 80, at his home in Cranford, N, J. 
A native of Ulm, Germany, he received his early education 
in Stuttgart, coming to this country in b's youth as 
draftsman for The Bridge Builder's Magazmne. Babcock & 
Willard, New York, was the first architectural firm with 
which he was connected. Later, he joined the firm of Eidlitz & 
Mackenzie and greatly aided in their design of the New 
York Times Building on Times Square. In 1885 he and 
Andrew Mackenzie won a competition for a proposed tele. 
phone building in New York. From 1910 to 1926 he was 
associated with the firm of Mackenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin, 
which became Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker upon Mr. 
Mackenzie’s death. 


—~o 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A Nationa, Competitions Committee for Architecture and 
the Allied Arts has been formed, based on the belief that 
architectural competitions are the best method of selecting 
designs for buildings where the expenditure of public funds 
is involved. The Committee welcomes support from organi- 
zations and individuals interested in its program. Further 
information may be obtained by addressing Henry §. 
Churchill, Chairman, or William Lescaze, Secretary, P. 0. 


| Box 493, Grand Central Annex, New York City. 


The spring semester of the Chicago Bauhaus will run from 
February 7 to June 25, 1938. In addition to the regular day 
class there will be a separate course of night classes. Besides 
the Basic Workshop course under the direction of L. Moholy- 
Nagy, H. Bredendieck and G. Kepes, and a course in model- 
ing by Alexander Archipenko, the night class schedule will 
include a series of twelve lectures by American and European 
authorities on related subjects. Further information from: 
The American School of Design, 1905 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

The next session of the North American Conference on 
Church Architecture and Allied Arts will be held in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York, on Friday, 
March 4, 1938. It will be conducted by the Associated De- 


| partments of Church Architecture and the Christian Herald 


Magazine. 


COMPETITIONS 


Tue American Academy in Rome has announced its 
annual competition for fellowship awards in architecture, 
painting and landscape architecture. The competitions are 
open to unmarried men not over 30 years of age who are 
citizens of the United States. Residence and studio are pro- 
vided without charge at the Academy, and the total esti- 
mated value of each fellowship is about $2,000 a year. The 
term of fellowship is two years. Entries for competitions will 
be received until February 1. Application blanks and further 
information may be obtained by addressing Roscoe Guernsey, 
Executive Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park 
Ave., New York City. 

The New York Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects announces a nationwide competition for the 1938 
Le Brun Traveling Scholarship, carrying a stipend of $1,400. 


| Candidates for the scholarship must be nominated by 4 


member of the Institute and must be between 23 and 30 
years of age, must have practiced architecture for at least 
three years, and have received no other traveling scholarship. 
Nominations must be received by Jan. 15 by the Le Brun 
Scholarship Committee, 115 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Suit Them Both to a “T” 
4 With Stanley “Swing-Up” Hardware 


ire Make your sketches with free rein in garage door on any pair of stock doors, new or old, they ‘“‘float”’ 
design . . . your estimates without worries about doors open, in perfect balance, even when snow- 
he expense, if you specify Stanley ‘“Swing-Up” banked .. . close them tightly at the pull of a cord 
il Garage Door Hardware. This unique equipment You should have the descriptive literature on 
makes garage doors a high spot this inexpensive equipment .. . 


instead of a nuisance, both to archi- ST A N LEY write for it to-day. The Stanley 
tect and owner { Easily installed Works, New Britain, Connnecticut. 
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| PERSONALS 


Rosert P. Greencear, mechanical engineer, announces the 
establishment of an office for engineering consultation and 
design with special reference to air conditioning located at 
2804 East 132d St., Cleveland, O. 

Hart Wood, A.LA. architect, and Arthur J. Russell, 
architect, announce the formation of a partnership for the 
practice of architecture at 2512 Manoa Road, Honoluly, 
Hawaii. 

George W. Neff, architect, announces the removal of his 
office to 730 Lewis Tower Building, 15th and Locust Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

William A. Mitchell, architect, announces the opening of 
an office at 309 South Ave., Westfield, N. J. and requests all 
manufacturers’ data and samples. 

Elwyn E. Seelye and Gilbert D. Fish have formed a 
partnership to practice consulting engineering in the weld- 
ing field with offices at 101 Park Ave., New York City. 

Lloyd B. Knutsen and Henri B. Brunet, architects, an- 
nounce the opening of an office at 228% South Broadway, 
Rochester, Minn. 

The New York District Office of the Bureau of Foreign 
ee ane House and Domestic Commerce announces the removal of its office 

_— Sino an maids from 734 Custom House to 602 Federal Office Building, 

Church and Vesey Streets, New York City. 

The de Postels Studio, architectural and industrial arts, 

has moved to 644 Riverside Drive, New York City. 

















































Driwal was specified on this building be- 





cause the architects wanted to preserve Louis A. Brown, Jr., architect, announces that he will 
the clean, natural beauty of the stone. make his headquarters at 603 National Bank Building, 


d of f h h Charlottesville, Va. and will divide his time between that 
A 25 year record of proven performance throughout office and his New York office, 60 East 42nd St., New York 


the world demonstrates that Driwal affords the most City. Irving Noel Simon, registered architect, will be general 
satisfactory protection against unsightly stains and dirt. | manager of the New York office. 


5 : Charles W. Frank, former member of Noah & Frank, an 
Instead of forming a surface film which affects the architectural firm of Akron, Ohio, has been appointed vice 


natural appearance of the building, it impregnates president of Designers for Industry, Inc., industrial designers 
every pore of the surface so that staining agents and and product stylists of Cleveland, Chicago and New York. 
dirt cannot gain entrance. 


COMPETITIONS 


Tue American Institute of Architects will receive, between 
the dates of January 1 to March 1, 1938, proposals of candi- 
dates for Edward Langley Scholarships for the year 1938. 
Awards will be announced about June 1, 1938. The grants, 
ea a GE OS 8 0 OFF OMS BOSS SHEESH which will be limited to ten, with no stipend exceeding 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO $1,500, are open to architects, architectural draftsmen gradu- 


ate students, and teachers of architecture in the United 


Investigate Driwal yourself and learn why 
it is used On sO many prominent struc- 
tures. See our listing in Sweet’s Catalog or 
use the coupon for further information. 





Please send us complete specifications on 


Billings-Chapin Driwal. States and Canada. Architects may propose other architects 
or architectural draftsmen as candidates for the awards to 
COMPANY — - —- the Regional Director of the Institute who represents the 
district in which the proposers and candidates reside; faculty 
a ee or head of architectural schools approved by the Institute, 


to the Institute’s Committee on Education. All proposals are 
obtainable from the American Institute of Architects, 1741 
New York Ave., Washington, D. C. 


per ee Washington University, St. Louis, announces the twelfth 

annual competition for the James Harrison Steedman 

v/ ? y wal Memorial Fellowship in Architecture. The fellowship offers 
$1,500 for the study of architecture in foreign countries and 


is open to all graduates of recognized architectural schools, | 
THE 25-YEAR OLD PROVEN METHOD who are between 21 and 31 at the time of appointment, and | 





INDIVIDUA 


FOR STAINPROOFING AND DAMPPROOFING who have had at least a year’s practical work in the = | 
of a St. Louis architect. Application blanks must be returne 

STONE, BRICK, CONCRETE AND STUCC 
“ not later than January 29, 1938 to the Secretary of the School 





of Architecture, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
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TENANTS ENJOY ITS SILENCE 


Sophie N. Clark . . . 2 Autumn Street, 
Brookline, Mass. ...apartment dweller 

. writes: ‘“‘When you have lived in 
a small apartment as I have for sev- 
eral years, you really appreciate a 
refrigerator that’s always silent. 
That's why I’m so pleased with our 
Servel Electrolux. It costs amazingly 
little to run, too. I just wouldn't be 
without gas refrigeration again."’ 








TM aa ee CITY ALONE, MORE THAN 150,000 SERVEL ELECTROLUX FROM 6 TO 11 YEARS OLD ARE STILL IN SERVICE 


BUILDERS LIKE ITS LONG LIFE 


Herman Axelrod . . . of J. Axelrod & 
Son, prominent New York City apart- 
ment-houseowners. .. writes :**Build- 
ers get a good chance to size up refrig- 
erators and to try all makes. Our 
choice is Servel Electrolux. We in- 
stalled our first gas refrigerators as 
long ago as 1928, and they are today 
functioning with the same depend- 
ableness and economy as when new.”’ 
























SERVEL 


ous Glin esiestiantin 
NO MOVING PARTS 


@ Permanent Silence 
@ Continued Low Running Cost 
@ Freedom from Costly Upkeep 

@ Years of Dependable Refrigeration 
@ Gas Company Service 


See this different refrigerator at the 
showroom of your gas company or 
local Servel Electrolux dealer. 
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before you specify lighting 


This unretouched night photograph, taken out- 
doors to picture indoor lighting, shows at a glance 
how the new Wakefield COMMODORE improves 
seeing conditions. It provides 83% of the light from the 
bare bulb, by test of Electrical Testing Laboratories, New 
York ... more than most indirect fixtures. And its light 
is glareless, restful to eyes. 


The Commodore cuts maintenance costs, too, thanks 
to its amazing 18-ounce Plaskon shade. This is easy to 
clean and being tougher than ordinary steel, it assures 
less breakage and greater safety. 


Particularly helpful to ar- 
chitects is the Commodore’s 
design, appropriate to a va- 
riety of interior treatments 
either in new buildings or old. 


FRE booklets of lighting 
recommendations. One, on 
schools, already available; the 
other, on offices, now on the 
press. Write for copies. 







Ask to see this 
test that shows 


the difference. 
No obligation. 





Two interesting 


ee id NB 


1 FORWOOD PARK 


VERMILION, OHIO 











See the COMMODORE 


PRODUCTS and PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 10) 


room and is also used for concealed indirect lighting, and 
located on the interior walls of the rooms. A return duct the 
same length and about half the width of the heating riser 
conducts this air back to the heater. 

Since the floors of the house contain about 40 tons of con- 
crete, which must be warmed to about 70° F. before the 
heating system begins to function, it is necessary to operate 
the heating unit about 24 hours from a cold start to bring 
floor temperatures to the comfort point. This condition, 
however, never exists in practice, since the house is main- 
tained at nearly constant temperature the year ‘round, 
with a minimum of 70° during the heating period and a 
maximum of 80° during the summer. The enormous heat 
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TYPICAL PERFORMANCE: CONVENTIONAL FORCED AIR HEAT- 
ING SYSTEM. Chart shows temperature fluctuations resulting from 
intermittent firing and increase of air temperature near ceiling as 
outside temperature falls. Based on a number of tests in typical homes. 











PERFORMANCE OF PERSONS SYSTEM OF FLOOR HEATING. Tem- 
perature fluctuations due to intermittent firing have been completely 
eliminated, and the air temperature at the ceiling is practically the 
same as that at the floor. 


capacity of the floor slabs has, in fact, a very decided 
stabilizing effect upon the heating system, totally eliminating 
alternate hot and cold periods due to intermittent operation 
of the burner. 

Temperature records made in the Persons residence and in 
typical homes heated by conventional methods indicate that 
use of the new system results in considerably improved con- 
ditions. In zero weather, for example, the difference between 
the temperature of the air near the floor and that near the 
ceiling in the Persons residence was only slightly more than 
2°, and comfortable conditions were maintained with scarcely 
perceptible air movement, while the difference in tempera- 
ture in a typical house employing ordinary forced-air heating 
under the same conditions was said to be more than 8°, and 
air movement such as to cause drafts. The floor temperature 
required to maintain comfort with the Persons system with 
an outside temperature of zero was about 83°, and the air 
issuing from the wall slots about 75°. With the outside 
temperature at 32°, a floor temperature of 79° was found 
to be necessary. 

Another unusual feature of the air conditioning system in 
the Persons home is the use of exhaust air from the kitchen 


(Continued on page 60) 
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The Pittsburgh Corning 


Corporation 


A subsidiary of America’s two outstanding glass companies 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company and Corning Glass Works 


formed for the purpose of developing and manufacturing 


elass blocks, structural glass and related products. 


OR many years, the name “Corning” has 
| peice research in glass .. . and a famous 
manufacturer of technical glass products. And 
for half a century, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company has been known as the world’s 
largest manufacturer of flat glass products. 

Now these two leaders in glass have formed 
a separate corporation . . . the Pittsburgh 
Corning Corporation . .. whose purpose is the 
advancement of glass in the architectural, 
building and decorating industries. The new 
company will offer a coordination of research, 
engineering and manufacturing experience 
unparalleled in the glass industry. And it will 
make available to the building trades the 
latest technical achievements in glass. 

The Pittsburgh Corning Corporation will 
produce glass block, glass tile, colored struc- 
tural glass and related products. Each of these 
materials will be identified by the name “PC” 


PITTSBURGH 


CORNING 


as a member of the Pittsburgh Corning group 
of products. Carrara Structural Glass, which 
has been for many years manufactured and 
sold by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
will now be manufactured by Pittsburgh 
Corning Corporation as one of the new or- 
ganization’s leading products. 

The formation of this new company will 
not affect in any way the diversified interests 
of either the Corning Glass Works or the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company in their 
other fields of glass manufacturing. Sales of 
all Pittsburgh Corning products will be 
handled through the nation-wide sales organi- 
zation of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 

We are confident that the activities of the 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation . . . its prod- 
ucts, its research and its advisory services . . . 
will result in greater creative opportunities 
for the architect, builder and decorator. 


CORPORATION 


Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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STONE SPANDRELS 





(Continued from page 56) 


for for garage heating. Excess heat and kitchen odors are drawp 


out through an exhaust grille in the kitchen ceiling and dis. 


ECONOMICAL | charged through a duct to the floor of the garage. It has 


| been found that this provides sufficient heat to keep the 
RE-MODELING | temperature of the garage above freezing under normal 
, winter conditions. 
Summer cooling equipment consists of a 3-ton refrigeration 
unit equipped with its own blower. Direction of air flow 
SRR pe RTS mm through the system is reversed for cooling, bringing cop- 
ditioned air in at the tops of the rooms and letting it settle 
to the outlets at the bottom. Cooling for the compressor js 
provided by an ornamental pool and fountain at the rear 
of the house. 
Costs of operation of the entire conditioning system are 
claimed to be somewhat less than for a system of similar 
| size of the conventional type. 










































NEW DATA ON AIR PURIFICATION 


Discovery of a process to remove odor concentration in air 
conditioned buildings is reported to the American Chemical 
| Society by Dr. V. A. Gant of the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Medicine, and H. D. Shaw of the Pullman Company. 


a a ee ee 
— 


Activated carbon, described as a more efficient kind of 0 
charcoal, purifies odor-laden air in which danger to health 
may lurk. < 


“In air conditioning any structure where certain percentages 
of fresh air and recirculated air are utilized, in time the 
odor concentration will increase to the point where it is IN 
very objectionable, and may present a health hazard and 
industrial problem,” the report explains. “It then becomes 
280 Madison Ave., New York; necessary to remove the odor or its cause. If complete 

eee oe ae removal is impossible, the odor concentration should be 

reduced to the point where it is no longer noticeable. 

“Complete air conditioning involves the control of tempera- 


oe only used stones makes it ture, humidity, dust, and odors. These factors cannot be con- : 
- 
” 


difficult or impossible to use them in light thicknesses, proof as to the efficiency of the equipment. Temperature 
but Snes Vir ome Green Tr emolite has great toughness, can be observed on a thermometer, humidity on the hygrom- 
density and uniformity of grain as well as strength, it eter, and dust by a suitable dust-counting apparatus. 
can be cut into sections as thin as 74". In honed finish, Methods are known whereby odorous substances known to 
it shows clean white markings. It polishes naturally to exist in the air can be determined quantitatively, but in- 


trolled satisfactorily unless we have scientific and practical 


a dark green, and holds its polish indefinitely. formation obtained in this way is not satisfactory for 
We urge that advantage be taken of this quality, obvious reasons. The odors may be so complex and derived 
and the stone used thin. Not only do thin sections save from so many different sources that simple chemical de- . 
money for clients, but they may be of considerable terminations of one or more odoriferous substances may th 
, 


represent only a small percentage of the total amount present. 
“Solution of the problem resolves itself into the following 
steps: (1) to determine the total odor concentration by a 
scientific and practical method; (2) to reduce the concentra- 
tion effectively by some efficient and economical material; 
and (3) to prove by the developed method how much odor 


help to the designer—as for example, in affording 
greater depth of reveal in the case of snandrel sections. 

We will be happy to send you a set of samples, con- 
veniently boxed, showing the range of stone, including 
black and mottled dark blues and greens, from the 


Alberene Quarries at Schuyler, Va. Please address: concentration is reduced by using this material.” | 

Alberene Stone Corporation of Virginia, 419 Fourth The chemists devised a freezing-out method for determining | 

Ave., New York, N. Y. Sales Offices in Principal Cities. the concentration. Solid carbon dioxide, contained in a 
properly insulated box, was the refrigerant used in the 


experiments to freeze out moisture and odor in an efficient 


was A. 6 ; 
condenser tube through which measured amounts of air were 
if ((’ (nila drawn at a low velocity. Liquid air was not used on account 
of the expense and danger involved. An osmoscope was em- 2 


ployed to determine the relative odor value of the con- 


densate by the air-dilution method. “ 
yg ne t } N ! Q t M 0 L ITE “Activated carbon was demonstrated to be a safe, very 
efficient, and economical means of removing odor in an alr 


conditioned structure,” the report concludes. 
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OWENS-ILLINOIS 







BRINGS HOTELS 
NEW CHARM AND INTEREST 





@ When it comes to moderniza- bond and its exclusive type of 
tion, large and small hotels are hermetic metal seal, have won 
uick to accept Owens-Illinois nation-wide acceptance for 
SULUX Glass Block. They re- Owens-Illinois INSULUX Glass 
spond to its sparkling beauty Block as the foremost material 
and immaculate appearance—its for both modernization and new 
light-giving capacity—its ability construction. INSULUX is the 


© Basement area in the Shoreham Hotel, Washington,D.c, to retard heat flow and sound modern, practical and simple 


iuah deals into this interesting avenue of shops = transmission—and the arresting solution to many architectural 


designs made possible by its problems. For complete illus- 
varied and exclusive INSULUX trated details send the coupon 
face patterns. These advantages, or write, Owens-Illinois Glass 
plus its exclusive,efficient mortar Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS —Grsulex 
GLASS) BLOCK 








« Owens-Illinois Owens-Illinois Glass Company i 
e Glass Company also Industrial and Structural Products Division | 
el ee — 307 Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 
nsulux eplacement- 
dining room in the Sener this Tepe ‘Tie Pelesee, i Please send without obligation on my part, the 1938 
se Cadillac Hotel, it, Mich. It ; ; NSU ® ed book on & use of INSU- 
also retards hea Fiberglas Industrial INSULUX catalog and illustrat 
sound wanaaiidieant oak — vision, reduces Insulation and ! LUX in stores, shops and restaurants. 
Power Products. | in | 
World's largest man- ? es | 
ufacturer of glass | Address - 
- | City ad — - _State __ = pnimgeaenatitees | 
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‘WAY TO FINISH WALL 
‘BOARD | 


@ Now you can get a beautiful, lasting 2-coat 
finish on any type wail board! Berry Brothers’ 
amazing new Lionoil Wall Board Primer Sealer 
overcomes all previous wall board finishing difficul- 
ties. It penetrates only enough to secure maximum 
adhesion—binds and seals to form a non-porous 
base. One coat of flat, semi-gloss or high-gloss 
enamel completes the job! Suction of surface coats 
is absolutely eliminated! 


Successful On Every Type Wall Board! 


This radically new type wall board primer has 
been subjected to severest practical and laboratory 
tests on all nationally known wall boards. In every 
case, one coat of Lionoil Wall Board Primer Sealer 
and a single coat of enamel produced beautiful, 
lasting results in any desired color or sheen! 


Widens Wall Board's Range of Use! 


Lionoil Wall Board Primer Sealer is exactly what 
architects, designers and interior decorators have 
wanted for years! It solves existing wall board 
finishing problems—opens the way to new uses 
and techniques. Investigate this remarkable devel- 
opment at once. Specify it for striking modern 
interiors—and especially for stores and sales rooms 
where display is a major consideration! For com- 
plete details, address: 


(Continued from page 18) 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF GARDEN STRUCTURE ayy 


DESIGN, by Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Cortlandt Vay 
Dyke Hubbard. Drawings by Marian Greene Barney. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 97 pp., 231 illustrations. 944 x 1214. $5.99. 


The object of this book, as stated by its authors, is to help 
amateur gardeners “to create that organized structure op 
which, as a foundation, the garden as a finished composition 
must rest.” It is a much-needed addition to a field in which 
it has too frequently been assumed that making a garden js 
synonymous with floriculture; with this latter subject the 
book is not concerned, except incidentally. 

The appearance of a practical book on gardening is timely, 
not only because there is daily evidence of increased interest 
in the matter, but also because all tendencies in contemporary 
architecture point to the development of the garden from a 
stylish accessory to an integral part of living space. One need 
go no farther than the work of Frank Lloyd Wright, illus- 
trated in this issue, to see what a powerful means the archi- 
tect has at his disposal for completing his conception. This 
aspect of garden-making, its use as an extension of living 
activities, has been stressed throughout the book by the 
authors. 

Briefly, the book covers garden planning, the use of en- 
closures, and the function of permanent planting in this 
connection, accents in the garden composition, such as 
sculpture, the use of water in pools and fountains, rock 
gardens, city gardens, and roof gardens. It describes the 
proper manner of building walks, terraces, steps, and small 
architectural elements. Emphasis is laid on those things 
which can conveniently be constructed by the owner, not 
only as a means of saving expense, but of increasing under- 
standing and appreciation. Illustrations show gardens of all 
types and periods, and include plans and drawings of details 
as well as photographs. An extensive bibliography is included. 
The book provides a valuable working reference for those 
architects whose interest in their houses continues out beyond 
the foundation lines. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF ART HISTORY, by Frank 
J. Roos, Jr. The Macmillan Company, New York. 304 pp. 
illustrated. 8 x 10. $3.50. 


Most difficult problem for students and teachers of art 
history is to find adequate illustrative material of all phases 
of their subject, within the limits of scholastic budgets. Mr. 
Roos, himself a fine arts professor at Ohio University, offers 
his “Illustrated Handbook,” not as another general art his- 
tory, but as a compendium of photographs of painting and 
sculpture from prehistoric times to the present day, to be 
used in conjunction with classroom discussions or more 
fully annotated histories. As such, it serves its purpose only 
in a superficial fashion. Devoid of text, save for the captions 
identifying each picture, the book is useful for cursory 
reference, but the large number of photographs on each 
page and the rather poor quality of the reproductions limit 
its value for art appreciation studies. An appendix presents 
charts tracing the chronological development of art periods, 
including furniture as well as the fine arts. 


As a service to interested readers, Tue ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum will undertake to order copies of foreign books or 
others not conveniently obtainable locally, which have been 
reviewed in this department. Checks and money orders to be 
made payable to Tue ArcHITECTURAL Forum. 
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LARGE SCALE HOUSING 


00. its Past... its New Status ... its Problems... its 
Possibilities. 
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‘on A modern country house in Delaware, demonstrating that 
conservative design does not demand traditional design. 
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he | | | CAMPANA FACTORY 
a A modern beauty products factory serves as an excellent 
ly | advertisement for its products. 
ast 
ry SCHOOLS 
a Three modern schools, two south, one west. 
ed 
s- RADIO STATION 
i- The small local broadcasting station: an economical and 
: imaginative solution. 
s 
1 
P BANKS 
Two branches for a New York bank: a drastic simplifica- 
tion of the existing pattern. 
n- 
Is PLANNING TECHNIQUES NO. 8, 
As FURNITURE STORES 
k Recovery plus the “Ensemble” equals Modernization. 
ie 
I . | PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 
s Prefabrication: Results, 1937 . . . Method replaces mad- 
t ness. Many ideas congealed into a discernible trend .. . 
4 Techniques and merchandising methods are examined. 
- Glass Doors: tempered glass permits elimination of frame. 
I 
s HOUSES 
: More case histories in the small house series . . . interior- 
exterior photographs ... floor plans .. . critical com- 
ment... cost data... construction outlines. 
BUILDING MONEY 
eeat Lending Survey, 1938 Style ... A Model Re- 
modeling ... An Apartment Breaks Rules to Make 
> Profits ... ree of Percentage Leasing... Small 
House Costs .. . 1938’s Modernization Program... Charts. 
; MONTH IN BUILDING 
: FORUM OF EVENTS 
New Building for Modern Museum ... WPArt comes to 
Harlem... “One Third of a Nation,” dramatization of 
housing problems, opens on Broadway. 
BOOKS 
Modern Dutch Architecture ... Housing in Europe... In- 
dustrial and Commercial Buildings by Albert Kahn... The 
Crystal Palace. 


LETTERS 
Frank Lioyd Wright ... Roger Allen. 


Editor, Howard Myers; Managing pone, Ruth Goodhue; Associates, George Nelson, Cameron Mackenzie, 
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Nadia Williams. 
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PERMITS (November) $105,769,879 





Residential 43,713,688 
Non-residential 37,580,337 
Additions 24,475,854 


October, 1937 123,646,053 
November, 1936 113,650,020 
Permits from Dept. of Labor 


MONTH 


ay 





CONTRACTS (December) $209,450,600 


Residential 43,479,500 
Non-residential 101,210,300 
Heavy engineering 64,760,800 
November, 1937 198,464,600 
December, 1936 199,695,700 


Contracts from F. W. Dodge Corp. 


Twelve month totals for 1937 contracts stood 9 per cent above 1936, were the highest 
since 1931. A detailed comparison with 1936 showed: a 13 per cent gain in residential 
building; a 20 per cent increase in non-residential building; a 34 per cent increase in 
public utilities; and a 19 per cent loss in public works. Privately financed construction 
showed an increase of 31 per cent over 1936. Publicly financed projects dropped 14 per 
cent. The totals for the month of December alone registered the first gain over the 
preceding month since last July; residential contracts led the parade, stood 28 per cent 


over the November figure. 


November permits, on the other hand, continued to reflect the stagnation of building 
with a sharp decline of 15 per cent from the October figure. These declines, however, were 
not too important since November is customarily a slow month for permits. 


WASTE MOTION. At midmonth 
while Southern Senators chattered into the 
third week of their filibuster against 
Senator Wagner’s Anti-Lynching Bill, the 
Housing Bill lay quietly stalled in the 
joint conference committee. It was the 
amendment tacked on by Massachusetts’ 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge that was 
keeping it there. The genteel young Sen- 
ator, a one-time editorial writer for the 
arch-Tory Herald Tribune, had managed 
to insert a provision calling for the pay- 
ment of the “prevailing rate” (i.e., the 
union rate) of wages on all houses insured 
under the new program; and since only 
about 10 per cent of the home building 
field has been unionized, his amendment 
would have the effect of forcing a large in- 
crease in costs at the very time that the 
Government was doing its best ,to cut 
them. That he had not been motivated 
by any interest in labor’s lot the Senator 
made quite clear by voting against the bill 
even after it contained his amendment. 
Meanwhile Senator Wagner and his 
conferees were sweating to find some 
formula that would not put them on rec- 
ord as opposing higher wages for labor 
but would still allow them to remove the 
emasculating amendment. Finally, after 
three wasted weeks, the conferees found 
political courage, reported the Bill back to 
the House and Senate minus the Lodge 
amendment. Passage in the form given in 
last month’s Forum was virtually certain. 


EXEMPTIONS. As the country strug- 
gied to pull itself out of the recession last 
month, three proposals were advanced to 
give Building the benefit of exemptions. 
@ In Mississippi Governor Hugh White 
told his legislature that he wanted them to 
exempt all homesteads from the 4 mill 
State tax as well as the 15 to 70 mill 
towr and county taxes. All Mississippi 


homesteads valued at less than $2,500 are 
now exempt from State taxes. The es- 
timated loss in income from the proposed 
exemption would amount to about $7,500,- 
000, against which Governor White has 
about $5,000,000 surplus in his State 
treasury. The legislature appeared willing 
to accept the Governor’s benevolent sug- 
gestion. 

@ In New York, Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman asked his legislature for two types 
of exemptions for realty. The first: “(I 
recommend) that cities be empowered to 
make loans for low cost housing . . . And 
indebtedness so incurred should be ex- 
empted from constitutional debt limita- 
tions.” This drew an immediate protest 
from the president of the New York real 
estate board on the ground that the re- 
moval of the constitutional limitation 
would only serve to make a bad tax situa- 
tion worse. The second: “I recommend 
that life insurance companies be authorized 
to invest their funds . . . in the acquisition 
of land and in the construction of apart- 
ment or other dwelling houses. Restric- 
tions . . . should be imposed.” 


DEATH OF FREED. “His main in- 
terest was housing . . . His loss will be 
felt by many people who have appreciated 
the work he has done,” wrote Eleanor 
Roosevelt one day last month in her 
column, “My Day.” In its obituary, the 
definitive New York Times called him 
“philanthropist and housing authority.” 
At 46, Allie S. Freed had died of pneu- 
monia in Washington, brought to a sud- 
den stop one of the most meteoric careers 
in the housing field. 

Allie Freed made, lost, and made his 
fortune in the hectic business of manufac- 
turing taxicabs. It was not until the end 
of 1934, with the launching of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Recovery, that he 
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even gave a thought to building. Then, 
convinced that there was money to be 
made and social good to be derived from 
large scale housing, he surrounded himself 
with a corps of experts, soon proposed the 
formation of million dollar building 
corporations as the solution to the indus- 
try’s problem (Arcu. Forum, April, 1936, 
p- 366). For a year he talked his plan up 
and down the country, crammed expert 
facts and figures into his head, got the 
ear of Mrs. Roosevelt and many a Wash- 
ington big-wig. Finally be embarked on 
Buckingham, a project for 500 families in 
Alexandria, Va. Buckingham was virtually 
completed when the busy little man who 
had made himself a housing authority in 
three years died. 


239 SURVEYS. “The Chinese have 
a saying that he who aims at nothing has 
a better than even chance of hitting it.” 
Thus did the Department of Commerce's 
Economist Lowell J. Chawner underline 
a plea to the Chamber of Commerce for 
cooperation in his Department’s plan for 
collecting nationwide statistics on vacan- 
cies, marriages, and income. This am- 
bitious program is but one of many signs 
that the Government has at last realized 
that it constitutes the only body capable 
of collecting the statistics which the build- 
ing industry so badly needs. Other build- 
ing facts and figures that have accumulated 
in Washington over the last six months 
include: 1) A rental survey for fifteen 
cities, with seventeen more on the way; 
2) A detailed analysis of building permits 
in 257 cities; 3) The economic and financial 
phases of residential properties in 60 cities 
presented in awesome detail in the 1,245- 
page, 1987 edition of the “Financial 
Survey of Urban Housing”; 4) A study of 
urban communities in general by the Na 
tional Resources Committee; 5) A survey 
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FARS GALLERY OF SMART tolabeat 00MS 


EXECUTED 
WITH 


MASONITE 










A 


A yellow, white and coral paper 
over Genuine MASONITE walls, 
creating a light background for 
traditional mahogany furniture. 
Carpet is green and bedspread 
is coral quilted satin. Lamps 
are white and crystal. The green 
of the carpet is picked up 
again in the chair covering 
and chaise longue. Walls are 
MASONITE DE LUXE QUAR- 
TRBOARD. 





Turquoise blue forms an effec- »» 
tive background for the blond 
maple furniture. Curtains and 
bedspread are ashes of roses 
color, Carpet is soft gray. 
Accessories and lamps are 
crystal and blond woods. Walls 

are MASONITE DE LUXE 
QUARTRBOARD. 


Spear and Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has built modern, 5. Cleanliness of a dry material. 
eye-appealing display rooms with Genuine MASONITE. 6. Permanence for the life of the building. 
Ideal for almost every type of furniture or department 7. Availability from lumber dealers everywhere. 











store display work, these grainless boards offer: Robert Heller, designer of the Spear bedrooms, has writ- 
1. Low cost for expensive-looking effects. ten an authoritative book on "Furniture Store Moderniza- 
2. Light weight for easy handling. tion." It is filled with practical suggestions and ideas that 
3. Smooth surface that can be painted or left natural. every architect will want to keep in his files. Mail the 
4. Unusual structural flexibility. coupon for your FREE copy today. 

penne aeeniemcmmiaieniniyeainsntnaanpn maaan nat cnet ae ITNT OLLI aT 1 
| MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. AF-2 ! 
| 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
| Please send me — absolutely FREE — a copy of “Furniture Store i 
| Modernization." j 
THE WONDER WOOD OF ATHOUSAND USES = Nome. i ae ae a ee ; 
A MISSISSIPPI PRODUCT pon i 
| SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE city t State ; 
amen TS a ae 
THE ARCHITECTURAL Published monthly by Time Inc., Henry R. Luce, President. Publication Office, 160 Maple Street, Jersey City, N. J. VOLUME 68 

fy YT et} oe 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. ‘Additional entry at New York Y¥. Copyright, 1938, Time Inc. r 
Spiral Binding U. 8. Pat. Nos. 1516932 and 1942026. "Other Patents Pending. 
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80 Per Cent Coverage 


of urban real estate in 239 leading cities 
by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
Of these the last is by all odds the most 
significant (see page 179). To be com- 
pleted some time next month, it will pro- 
vide mortgage market surveys of 239 
communities, show to realty a calibre of 
work unknown outside the four or five 
leading offices in the U. S. Its prime pur- 
pose: to help the HOLC do business. 


GOOD BUSINESS? Much talk but 
too little figuring has been generated by 
the President’s proposal for 90 per cent 
mortgages. Talk-of-the-month was con- 
tributed by FHAdministrator’s Stewart 
McDonald, testifying before the House 
Appropriations Committee. Queried Rep- 
resentative John M. Houston: “Do you 
think that that is good business—to have 
a man build a home without any more 
equity than that 10 per cent?” Replied 
FHA’s McDonald: “I don’t think it is 
good business; no.” 

The best and indeed the only realistic 
figuring on the effects of the 90 per cent 
mortgage came from Roy Wenzlick, peri- 
patetic editor of the Real Estate Analyst. 
On the basis of actual records he has 
charted the market value, replacement 
costs and payment of a $6,000 house from 
1925 to the present, contrasted the results 
obtained with an 80 per cent and a 90 
per cent mortgage, both amortized over 
20 years (see charts). In these two charts 
the value of the $6,000 house of today is 
projected back to 1925, when it would have 
cost $6,670 to build in St. Louis, whence 
come all the Wenzlick figures. Under an 
80 per cent mortgage, the market value of 
the property declined in 1931 to the point 
where it was just equal to the amount still 
owed on the loan; in 1932 and 1933 the 
property was worth less than the amount 
paid out; in 1934 a slight equity once 
more appeared. 

Under a 90 per cent mortgage, on the 
other hand, the market value slipped 
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below the amount still owed on the loan 
a year earlier, in 1930; it stayed there 
until 1934; while in 1932 and 1933 it 
would even have been possible to build 
a new house for less than the amount still 
owed. Note that under the 90 per cent 
mortgage the amount of the equity is 
smaller both at the start and at all later 
phases. These two charts give a good pic- 
ture of the fate of the two types of mort- 
gage over the next twenty years. Most 
significant fact: under a 90 per cent mort- 
gage there will appear for at least two 
years a strong incentive for the mortgagor 
to scrap his obligation, build a brand new 
house for less than he owes on the old one. 
This incentive does not appear under the 
80 per cent mortgage. 


MARCH OF TIME. Outstanding as 
the largest rental transaction of 1937 and 
one of the most important negotiated in 
New York City since 1929 is the lease 
signed at year’s end by Time Inc. for the 
top seven stories of Rockefeller Center’s 
newest skyscraper. 

Having outgrown its present location, 
Time Ine. conferred last May with Webb 
& Knapp, real estate consultants. To 
them went the task of surveying first 
the needs of the company’s activities, 
and then mid-town Manhattan to deter- 
mine a location which would best meet 
those needs. Paramount requisites were: 
1) adequate floor space for Time, Life, 
Fortune, and Tue ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 
2) extensive window areas, 3) provision for 
future expansion, 4) convenience to busi- 
ness associates, 5) convenience to em- 
ployes, and 6) architectural character. 

The scope of this undertaking was not 
new to Architect Eliot Cross, Lawyer John 
H. P. Gould and Realtor James D. Lan- 
dauer who in 1935 took over the business 
of Webb & Knapp to become New York's 
only known real estate counsel. After re- 
searching all important rental and build- 
ing possibilities in the area between 
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Courtesy, Real Estate Analyst 


Thirty-fourth and Fifty-ninth streets, they 
prepared a detailed report on their find- 
ings. Two of the five outstanding proposi- 
tions entailed building and were cast aside 
because Time Inc. did not wish to make 
the necessary real estate investment. Nine 
Rockefeller Plaza survived the final tests. 
This building offers a block of consecutive 
floors; large floor areas; liberal window 
space; is the newest office building in New 
York. Forthwith a long-term lease was ne- 
gotiated for seven floors (over 80,000 sq. 
ft.) of the building’s 36. 

Transfer from the Chrysler Building to 
the new premises is scheduled to take place 
in stages between March 15 and May 1. 
Architects for Time Inc. are Harrison and 
Fouilhoux; for Rockefeller Center, Inc., 
Reinhard and Hofmeister. 

The name of the building is to be 
changed to “Time and Life Building.” 


EARNINGS. Third quarter earnings 
were meagerly reported last month, mea- 
gerly significant. Not yet reflected were the 
effects of the recession, all too evident in 
the chart of building stocks (page 50). 
Consensus at the turn of the year was 
that April or May would see the upturn 
in general business. With many of last 
year’s houses still standing unsold, how- 
ever, it seemed probable that the build- 
ing industry would be slower to reflect this 
improvement, would not touch last year’s 


monthly totals until the last quarter. 
9 months to Sept. 30. 1937 1936 
American Steel 
Foundries 
Anaconda Copper. . . . 
Celotex? 
Formica Insulation 
Masonite? 
Pennsylvania Glass 
Sand 
Sharon Steel® 489,570 
Stone and Webster* 2,273,027 


1_Year ending October 31 
216 weeks to December 18 
%’_Third quarter to September 30 
*—Year ending September 30 


$1,849,069 
9,940,132 
736,014 
153,329 
376,366 


$47,782 
696,076 
1,775,294 
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TO SELECT 

AN ARCHITECT 
FORA 

PROPOSED 

ART CENTER 

FOR 

‘WHEATON COLLEGE 


WILFRED B. ASHWORTH 


A CO M w r T | T I O N CONDUCTED BY THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM AND THE MUSEUM 


OF MODERN ART. PROFESSIONAL ADVISER, George Nelson, 
Associate Editor, The Architectural Forum. This program has 
been approved by the Committee on Competitions of the 
Boston Chapter, A. |. A. 


Norton, Massachusetts, the site of Wheaton College, is a 
typical New England village, population about 2,700, 18 
miles from Providence, 32 miles from Boston. The climate 
during the college year includes extremes in temperature 
(O° to 100°); high humidity makes grey days through much 
of the winter. 


The college for 500 women has been usually regarded as 
moderately conservative. The students come principally from 
families of the East and Middle West; like the college they 
are neither strikingly rich nor poor. 


For 102 years Wheaton has always accorded the arts an im- 
portant place and has been forward rather than backward 
looking in its attitude toward contemporary art. The college 
therefore considers it appropriate that its new art center 
should express architecturally as well as educationally the | 
progressive ideals of our time. 








PRIZES 


The site of the new unit, as shown by the plot plan and the air view, is separated {om the 
main college group by a pond. The college buildings are Colonial-Georgian red br ick and 
limestone with one late Neo-Classic structure in yellow and white painted wood. Some hoy. 
mony in color and scale is desired; this does not imply a stylistic limitation. Existing b ‘ildings 
and roads on the site may be ignored. 


The competition is open to architects in the United States and will be judged in one stage. 
Employes of The Architectural Forum and the Museum of Modern Art are not eligible to 
compete. The following firms of architects have been selected by the College and invited to 
compete: GROPIUS AND BREUER, Cambridge, Massachusetts; WILLIAM LESCAZE New 
York, New York; LYNDON AND SMITH, Detroit, Michigan; RICHARD J. NEUTRA, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Each of the invited competitors will be paid a fee of $400. 


FIRST PRIZE: The Owner agrees to engage the winner of this competition as architect for the 
proposed art center within 120 days of the making of the award by the Jury. The Owner 
accepts the Agreement and Conditions of Contract as stated on page 7 of A.1.A. Document 
No. 213 with the following exception: a payment of $1,000 on account will be paid the 
winner for his services as architect within 120 days of the making of the award. If, for any 
reason, the building should not be built, this sum will be considered a cash prize. The fee 
paid to the architect will be six (6) percent of the total cost of the completed building. Engi- 
neering fees for the heating and ventilating and electrical contracts shall be paid by the 
Owner. These engineers shall be selected by the architect with the approval of the Owner. 


If the winner of the competition should be adjudged lacking in sufficient practical experi- 
ence by the College, or if any practical considerations indicate the necessity of an associate, 
the winner shall be required to associate himself with an architect satisfactory both to the 
College and himself. 


Other premiated drawings will be placed second, third, and fourth, and a number of honor- 
able mentions will be awarded. 


Since the invited competitors will have received a fee for preparation of drawings, the fol- 
lowing cash awards will be made to non-invited competitors only, in order of their placing: 
ONE AWARD of $400 TWO AWARDS of $100 each EIGHT AWARDS of $50 each 
All payments of prizes will be made within 10 days following the Jury’s award. 


REQUIRED DRAWINGS (Mandatory): All drawings shall be pencil line drawings, save the main floor plan which shall 


CUBAGE (Mandatory) : 


DATES (Mandatory) : 


JURY 


be rendered in black and white wash. Paper shall be 40” x 30” white, opaque, flexible. 
PLANS. Plot plan at 1/64’ — 1 foot 


Floor plan or plans at 1/16’ — 1 foot 
ELEVATIONS. Four elevations at 1/16’. — | foot 
SECTIONS. Longitudinal section through auditorium at 1/16’ — | foot. 
One other section which illustrates the scheme most fully at 1/16’’ = | foot. 


(Competitors whose drawings have placed first to fourth inclusive will be required to fur- 
nish a rendered perspective within ten days of notification) . 


The cubage has been set at 750,000 cubic feet. While it is considered highly desirable that 
this figure be not exceeded, drawings which do not vary from this figure more than 10 
percent will not be disqualified. 


The cubage is to be the actual cubic space enclosed within the outer surfaces of the outside 
or enclosing walls and contained between the outer surfaces of the roof, and six inches below 
the finished surfaces of the lowest floors. Any enclosed appendages, such as penthouses, etc., 
shall be included as part of the cube of the building. Permanently roofed porches or loggias 
shall be figured at one-fourth their gross cubage, measured from outside face of wall, out- 
side face of columns or posts, finished floor and finished roof. Outside steps, stoops, balconies 
or terraces shall not be included in the cubage. A tabulation of the cubage calculations shall 
be included in the drawings. 


The competition opens with the publication of this program in the February issue of The 
Architectural Forum, and closes midnight May 24, 1938. Drawings postmarked later than 
this date will not be accepted. Drawings are to be sent to the Professional Adviser, c/o the 
Museum of Modern Art, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


The names of the Jurors will be announced on the first day of the judging, June 2, 1938. One- 
third or more of the Jury will consist of practicing architects of high professional standing. 
The judgments and awards of the Jury shall be final. While the Professional Adviser shall 
assist in the Jury's deliberations, he shall not vote on awards. Any of the prizes, save the 
first prize, may be withheld if, in the opinion of the Jury, the work submitted is not of suf- 
ficient excellence to merit an award. 
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PLOT PLAN 


NOTIFICATION OF ENTRY All entrants must notify the Professional Adviser, signifying their intention to com- 


DISQUALIFICATION (Mandatory) Drawings which violate any of the mandatory requirements of this program will 


ANONYMITY OF SUBMISSIONS (Mandatory) Accompanying each submission shall be a plain opaque sealed envel- 


NOTIFICATION OF AWARD Successful competitors will be notified by telegram immediately after the award of 


RETURN OF SUBMISSIONS Drawings will be returned to the competitors after a reasonable time. While the utmost 


PUBLICATION AND EXHIBITION Premiated drawings will be published in The Architectural Forum after the judg- 


CHUACH 


QUESTIONS Questions must be sent anonymously to the Professional Adviser, c/o The Architectural 
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pete. This does not constitute an obligation to submit drawings. 


Forum, 135 E. 42nd St., New York City, who will answer by simultaneous bulletins to all 
competitors, the bulletins to become part of the program. No competitor shall communi- 
cate verbally or in writing with the College, The Architectural Forum, Museum of Modern 
Art or Professional Adviser save as above. No questions received after April 20, 1938, will 
be answered. : 


be removed from the competition by the Professional Adviser. Where any provisions are 
here left to the option of the competitor, they are so indicated. 


ope containing the competitor’s name and address. There shall be no identifying mark of any 
kind on the drawings. Drawings shall have two wrappers, the inner to be plain. The Curator 
of Architecture of the Museum of Modern Art shall receive the packages and remove the 
outside wrappers. The packages will then be turned over to the Professional Adviser who 
will give drawings and envelopes identical numbers. The envelopes shall not be opened until 
after the awards of the Jury. 


the Jury has been made. 


care of the drawings will be taken, no responsibility can be assumed for damage to or loss 
of drawings. 

The College and sponsors reserve the right to retain any of the premiated drawings for pur- 
poses of exhibition and publication. Non-premiated drawings will not be displayed or pub- 
lished without the written permission of the competitors concerned. 





ment, with the Report of the Jury, exhibited at the Museum of Modern Art, Wheaton 
College and other museums and schools through the country. 













~ PROGRAM 


The proposed Art Center is to consist of a building, or 
closely related group of buildings which serves the Col- 
lege and community generally, through exhibitions, con- 
certs, and dramatic productions. Specifically it will serve 
the Departments of Art, Music, Drama, and Dance for 
all curricular and extra-curricular activities. 


PART |. GENERAL REQUIREMENTS for all Depart- 
ments and Public. 
1) THEATER 
A) Auditorium 
Seating caparity of 500 
Projection booth 
B) Stage 
63 to 67 feet wide, 40 to 52 feet deep 
Proscenium opening about 34 feet wide, 20 feet 
high. Great flexibility is desirable in type of 
stage, to be suitable for ordinary productions 
within the proscenium opening, and experimental 
productions or dance drama in which the pro- 
scenium line is abandoned. 
C) Foyer 
Larger than a mere vestibule, as it will be used 
for informal gatherings before and after per- 
formances. It may be part of the picture gallery 
space. There should be a kitchenette reasonably 
near, which will be used for service to the foyer 
and also to the exhibition space. 
2) SMALL AUDITORIUM, for Dancing, Lectures, Con- 
certs, etc. 














































A) Auditorium proper 
Seating capacity of 150 
Projection booth 

B) Stage 
One foot above auditorium floor 
No formal proscenium arch 
Opening, either side or back, to theater stage 
through sliding or folding soundproof doors. 

3) LIBRARY 

A) Stack and filing space for the proper storage of 
12,000 books, 600 music scores, 15,000 11” x 
14”’ mounted photographs, 20,000 lantern slides, 
2,000 phonograph records. 

B) Study space for 150 students, adjacent to stack 
and filing space. 

C) Workroom and office, 600 sq. ft. (2 desks). 


PART II. REQUIREMENTS FOR SEPARATE 
DEPARTMENTS. 
1) DRAMA 
A) Rehearsal room, same width as theater prosce- 
nium, same depth as theater stage. 





B) Workshop, about 1,500 sq. ft., immed ictely ad. 
joining 
1) paint shop, 100 sq. ft. 
2) design room, 100 sq. ft. 
3) scene dock, for about six normal size sets 
4) property room, 150 sq. ft. 
5) electric equipment room, 100 sq. ft. 


C 


_— 


Costume Division 

1) sewing room (4 sewing machines, 3 Cutting 
tables) 

2) storage, 200 sq. ft. 


D) Dressing Rooms 
at least 6, total of 800 sq. ft. 
E) Two offices, one desk each. 


2) ART 
A) Teaching space 

1) Lecture room seating 50, with 2 lanterns in 
booth or closet 

2) Two seminar rooms, 10 students each 

3) Two studios, with small supply closets, 1,200 
sq. ft. 

4) Two offices, one with one desk, one with a 
desk and a 3’ x 6’ table. 

B) Exhibition and Storage Space 

1) Galleries 

About 400 running feet of hanging space, 
some of which may be in theater foyer. 
As the permanent collections of the College 
are modest, and as frequent loan exhibitions 
of different types are to be installed in the 
galleries, they should be designed for the 
greatest possible flexibility of use. As noted 
above, the kitchenette should be reasonably 
accessible from this space. 

2) Store Room and unpacking room, 800 sq. ft. 
Entrance at grade level. If on different level 
from all or part of gallery space, a freight 
elevator must be adjacent. 


3) MUSIC 
A) Teaching space 
1) 1 soundproof classroom for 25 students, 
equipped with 2 upright pianos , 
2) 4 soundproof teaching studios used also as 
offices, each to have | upright piano and 
1 desk 
3) 10 soundproof practice rooms, 8’ x 10’ each 
4) 1 office (1 desk) 
Coatrooms, lavatories, slop-sinks, etc. where necded 
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NEW BUILDING FOR 
MODERN ART MUSEUM 


PHILIP L. GOODWIN AND 
EDWARD D. STONE, ARCHITECTS 


Wen the Museum of Modern Art opened its 
door in 1929, its sponsors gave it a guaranteed 
life of only two years. Its aim: to serve as a 
lively Purgatory to the Metropolitan’s musty 
Paradise, to exhibit and collect contemporary 
art before the winnowing of time had shown what 
was of sufficient permanent value to interest the 
Metropolitan’s buyers. When the five rooms of 
Purgatory attracted almost one-eighth as many 
visitors as the ten acres of Paradise, Modern Art 
moved into a five-story house on 53d Street. Four 
years later, with exhibitions drawing 1,500 
gapers a day, Architects Philip L. Goodwin and 
Edward D. Stone were asked to prepare plans 
for a much larger building with a 130 ft. front- 
age. With plans approved, the museum moved 
last summer to temporary quarters in Rockefel- 
ler Center’s newly christened Time and Life 
Building. With the site cleared, work has now 
started on the new building. The Museum’s 
original prospectus in 1929 stated: “It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that New York ... . 
could achieve perhaps the greatest modern mu- 
seum in the world.” Architecturally at least, that 
supposition was a good deal less than un- 
reasonable; the building is scheduled for com- 
pletion by the end of 1938. 

It is of reenforced concrete and steel construction 
with a facing of Georgia white marble framing 
large areas of plate glass and glass brick. There 
will be a lecture hall in the basement, exhibition 
galleries on the first three floors. The Film 
Library, a small preview room, and the art book 
library will be on the fourth floor, offices on the 
fifth floor. Above there will be a garden terrace, 
in addition to 
a penthouse 
containing a 
trustees’ room, 
committee 
rooms, a kitch- 
en and rest 
room. The gar- 
den, which runs 
through to 54th 
Street, will be 
used for the 
display of 
sculpture. 


SITE PLAN 
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(Forum of Events continued on page 8) 
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53d Street front (above) and garden front (below) 
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WPA ART COMES TO HARLEM 


the standard of current WPArt, but with little 
specifically Negro in feeling. More encouraging 
for this free-to-all combination art school and 
gallery, the largest of NYC’s four Art Centers 
are the ten large-windowed studios and the reg. 
istration of 460 students (approximately half 
adults, half children) only one month after 
opening. Maintenance of the Center js 
guaranteed by a local Sponsoring Com. 
mittee, the teaching personnel is supplied 

and paid by WPA. And what results are 
expected from this wholesale art instrue. 

tion? Holger Cahill, FAP’s Na. 

tional Director, replies: “We are 

not particularly interested in de. 

veloping what is known as art ap- 

preciation. We are interested in 

raising a generation . . . sensitive 

to their visual environment and 

capable of helping to improve it.” 


Hoprinc around moppet Negro shoeblacks, a 
string of famed Negro culture boosters and art 
notables, both colored and white, ducked into 
the back entrance of a corner drugstore on Lenox 
Avenue. Two floors up, in a remodeled ware- 
house, they merged into a congenial mob 
gathered to celebrate the official opening of the 
Harlem Community Art Center, backed 

by WPA’s Federal Art Project. While 

bored Negroes wistfully sucked at iced 

drinks two floors below, one speaker after 
another lauded the Negro’s contribution 

to art, drew feeling applause from 

the sympathetic gray melée of 

black and white faces which packed 

the windowless exhibition gallery, 

overflowed into the surrounding 

studios. More aloof spectators 

found the exhibited work of the 

Harlem Artists’ Guild well up to 

Otto Hagel Photos 


thesis: “No great art has come out of schools and 


“The Negro people of Harlem . . . turn to culture. 
colleges of art, but out of art centers like this.” 


It is not the superficial striving for the unreal, 


Negro culture was in full boost at the official 
opening. Director of the Center, AUGUSTA 


SAVAGE (1), sculptor with a N. Y. World’s Fair 
contract, was the first to give thanks. Most eagerly 
awaited by the colored audience was ASA PHILIP 
RANDOLPH (2), President of the International 
Union of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
no porter himself but foremost Negro labor leader. 


Federal Art Project Photos 


WPA teaching principle is to supervise and en- 
courage, rather than to give formal instruction in 
“correct” drawing. Under this system children have 


nor an unpurposeful effort for an exotic creativity 
. . . Fundamentally, the realization of the expres- 
sion of art is . . . one of the earliest assertions of 
the Negro people .. . “ But it was HOLGER 
CAHILL (3), FAP’s National Director, who was 
given the biggest hand for restating his favorite 


Otto Hagel Photos 


produced painting good enough to enthuse Berlin’s 
famed Kaiser Friedrich Museum, to be bought by 
Manhattan’s Museum of Modern Art (see page 7). 


JAMES WELDON JOHNSON (4), famed Neg 
poet-statesman now on Fisk University faculty, saw 
the Center as a means for Negro culture to escape 
above its still current identification with Negro 
minstrels. Listening appreciatively, the corner cop 
(below) had no need of his dangling nightstick. 


(Forum of Events continued on page 10) 
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K ansas City, Missouri, exclusive Food Shop owned by Fred 
i 


Wolferman. Edward W. Tanner, architect; H. A. Noble, structural 
engineer; Long Construction Company, contractor. Foundations, 
walls, floors and roof are concrete. 
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)F COURSE you want your new building to be architec- of many pleasing effects obtainable only with concrete. 
rally pleasing and distinctive. That’s good business. And Ask your architect or engineer to show you how concrete 
seven better business to make certain that your build- can solve your special problem economically. Or let one of 


g will be structurally sound and economical as well. our engineers call. May we send you our new booklet, 


r : 5 2 Fd a . 2 : ¥ . . a 
The sure w ay to get the most for your money is to build Architectural Concrete for Small Buildings 


ith Architectural Concrete. Walls, ornament, frame and PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
oors are cast as an enduring unit that defies weather, fire, Dept. A2-7, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


torm and even earthquake. First cost is low; maintenance iia tit ae te et 


skept to the absolute minimum. And you have your choice crete through scientific research and engineering field work. 
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BACKGROUND FOR HOUSING’S BROADWAY DEBUT IS THIS SET BY HOWARD BAY 


“A MAN’S GOT TO HAVE A PLACE TO LIVE...” 


SuUPERCOLOSSAL would be the accepted 
Broadway adjective for “One Third of 
a Nation,” modestly billed by the Fed- 
eral Theater as A Living Newspaper 
about Housing. Dramatic punch has 
been jammed into factual accuracy, in 
order to plug across the problem of pro- 
viding decent homes for the one-third 
of the population at present inade- 
quately housed. There is a spectacular 
fire in the first five minutes, but in- 
vestigation shows that this Old Law 
Tenement was one of 67,000 fire traps 
in New York City which cannot be 
condemned because they violate no 
laws. The landlord testifies: “I cannot 
fix up the apartments, I cannot lower 
the rents, why? Because the land cost 


too much.” A scalding potted history 
of Manhattan real estate history shows 
why. Poignant thumbnail sketches 
dramatize the misery bred in slums— 
disease, crime, prostitution, killing of 
self-respect. “We'd all like to live in a 
marble palace, but we all can’t . . . If 
you don’t live here, where are you going 
to live?” The dismal refrain re-echoes 
hopelessly along the corridors of history. 
Rent strikes won’t provide better places 
to live. You need new houses for that. 
Arthur Arents’ script, carefully docu- 
mented by expert researchers, brilliant- 
ly simplifies and rams home the complex 
structure of this squirrel’s cage. How 
was one-third of a nation trapped? How 
may it escape? (Continued on page 12) 


THE 


“But why,” asks Citizen Angus 
Buttonkooper, “has he got to 
live in a slum?” 

“Why,” responds the Living 
Newspaper voice, “do you live 
in an Old Law Tenement?” 


“| have to. There’s no room 
for me in any of these new 
low-cost housing developments. 
if | moved | should just have 
to go te another Old Law 
tenement. After all, a man’s 
got to have a place to live. 
And | can’t afford anything 
better.” 


ARCHITECTURAL 


All photos by Hansel Mictt 
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DON'T UNDERSTAND 


.. that conduit for telephone 
wiring costs very little. 


It is inexpensive to install conduit for tele- 
phone wiring in new construction. A simple 
pipe, running up inside the wall from the base- 
ment to the upper floors, is usually adequate 
for the small house. 


“EBRUARY 


...that telephone conduit helps 
preserve the beauty of anew home. 


Conduit installed during construction to take 
care of future as well as present telephone 
needs eliminates the necessity for exposed 
wiring or for piercing walls and floors later. 


that modern construction 
often makes conduit necessary 
in order to conceal wiring. 


Insulation, ducts, fire-stops and some of the 
new wall and floor materials make it impossi- 
ble to “fish” wiring in walls and floors. If 
additional telephones, or changes in location, 
are needed in the future, conduit installed now 
will save trouble later. 


Your telephone company maintains an “Archi- 
tects’ Service” to answer questions on cost 
or installation. Telephone engineers will be 
glad to help you develop practical and 4 
efficient conduit layouts for your fF 
projects — without charge. 
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“This is my land. Five acres. 
Cost me $200. I’m going to sit 
here until the city grows up 
around me. And then I'll make 
a lot of money. You watch me.” 


M 


Ten years later. “Say, I'd like to build 
me a house right here.” “Fine. You can 
live there for 20 years at $50 a year.” 


Twenty years later. “Yes, | know. You can do 
without a lot of things but you've got to have 
a place to live. It'll cost you $100 a year.” 


(Continued from page 10) 
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“,. . UP, UP, UP ALL THE TIME!” 


At the end of four years your automobile will 
only be worth about a quarter of what you had 
to pay for it. But that’s not the case with urban 
real estate. If Queen Anne had given you, as she 
did to William Rhinelander, large slices of down- 
town New York; and if, remembering always that 
a man’s got to have a place to live, you had sat— 
just sat and kept on sitting, then your descendants 
today would be millionaires. If you had been as 


smart as the Wendels, guided by their formula 
never to sell, never to mortgage, never to repair, 


LEFT. “The tenements owned by Trinity Church are 
. » « among the worst in the city, with a death rate 
of 32 per 1,000 as against a general death rate in 
New York of 24 per 1,000.” (Enoch Vreeland, 1894) 


“I'm a philanthropic sort of guy, so | 
decide to build some apartments to 
rent for about $7 or $8 per room.” 


“BALANCE THE BUDGET WITH HUMAN LIVES? MISERY? DISEASE?” 


MAYOR LA GUARDIA (above left): 
“With it (The Wagner-Steagall Bill) 
comes acceptance of the theory that 
the government must step in and pro- 
vide low-rent housing . . .” 

NATHAN STRAUS (below left): 
“There is no reform . . . that has not 
been attacked as an invasion of pri- 
vate rights . . .” 


“Well, they passed the Wagner Bill.” “For 
$526,000,000, which means that in four 
years we shall perhaps have solved 2 per 
cent of New York’s housing problem. Re- 
member, J want to live in one of those new 


developments. I don’t give a damn about 
my great-great-grandchildren. 
’ that bill cut down from $1,000,000,000?” 


and never to forget that Broadway moved uptown 
at the rate of ten blocks in ten years—then your 
descendants would be multimillionaires. 

But if, as Franklin Delano Roosevelt has declared, 
one-third of the nation is ill-housed, ill-clad and ill- 
nourished, why don’t we pull down the slums and 
build new houses? U.S. Housing Administrator 
Straus replies: “Only one-third of the American 
people have incomes over $2,000 per family . . . 
There is no incentive to the commercial builder 
to build for these two-thirds.” And therefore . . .? 


RIGHT. “I didn’t force anybody to lease my land! 
And | didn’t break any laws! My name might be 
Rhinelander, Astor, Goelet, or Wendel. Everybody 
did it. That is everybody who was smart enough.” 


A 
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“Il buy land and building materials. | pay the brokers, con- 
tractor, banker, Government taxes, State taxes, City taxes, 
insurance, coal, renting agent, janitor . 


” 


Why was 
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Twenty years later. “There you m 
the last parcel. Almost missed 
did. It'll cost you $10 a square 


“The apartments are 
fair-sized rooms, light and 
- “And the rent?” “$25 2 


“Because they’re trying to balance the 
budget.” “How much did the army an¢ 
navy get in the last four years?” “$3,125,- 
000,000.” “Well, what can we do?” “We 
can keep on hollering until they admit 
that it’s just as important to keep a ma! 
living as it is to kill him. GIVE ME A 
DECENT PLACE TO LIVE, A HOME. 


(Forum of Events continued on page 4) 
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AX MUEIRICA, 


while the world’s largest manufacturer and user of glass block, is 
by no means alone in its acceptance of this new and radically dif- 
ferent building material. Within a phenomenally short time it has 
become one of the few truly international elements of modern 
architecture, recognized as the final development in the search for 
a material that would be at once enclosing wall and window, ad- 
mitting light, and impervious to heat and cold. 
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STEUBEN BUILDING, WILLIAM AND GEOFFREY PLATT ARCHITECTS, 
JOHN M. GATES, ASSOCIATE 


The illustrations on the following pages include a number of out- 
standing examples of glass block use in America, and some repre- 
sentative foreign buildings executed in block of European manufac- 
ture. Better than any description these pictures show the infinite 





variety of treatment possible with these units—their limitless 
adaptability to the most diverse conditions of climate, structural 


ce > practice and local tradition. 
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CITY RESIDENCE OF MORRIS B. SANDERS, ARCHITECT 


The problem of the modern city house is the exclusion of noise, 
dirt, and air vitiated by gasoline fumes; in the factory it is 
the balancing of heat loss against the huge glass areas needed 
for maximum light; in both cases glass block has provided the 


DESIGNER. 


solution: sound and heat insulation, at the same time translu- 
cent. What other material is so flexible in its applications that 
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it is equally suitable for factory enclosing walls and highly deco- 


rative backgrounds such as the cne on the opposite page? 
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STUDIO, ABEl 


HEDRICH-BLESSING 


Hedrich-Blessing CAMPANA FACTORY, FRANK D. CHASE AND CHILDS AND SMITH ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEER 
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Most successful of the 
private buildings at the 
Paris Exposition was 
the St. Gobain pavilion, 
a virtually all-glass 
structure in which glass 
block was given the im- 
portant function of 
serving as_ enclosing 
walls. The small illus- 
tration shows the Hy- 
giene pavilion at the 
Exposition, a building 
in light blue cement 
and glass block. 
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Italian participation in the modern movement has produced 
a number of striking buildings in which glass block is an 
integral feature. Above is an interior of the new Post Office 
in Naples. At the left are two views of a house designed for a 
painter; below, an interior in Milan. 


ITTSBURGH CORNING Fe GLASS BLOCK 





The restaurant at Whipsnade, shown on the left, is a good 
example of the combined use of flat glass and glass block, a 
treatment which here emphasizes the view, and the privacy 
afforded the diners. Right: an all-glass demonstration room 


With characteristic sobriety the Dutch prefer to emphasize 
the strictly architectural uses of glass block. A typically ex- JA[O) | | A\ IN ID) 
cellent example is this large school at Hilversum. 
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This school in Vienna is typical of the many which use glass 
block in a similarly clean-cut fashion, and parallels the de- 
yvelopments in recent U.S. school architecture. 


AWS TWIRIA. 


The church in Basel shown here won a competition in which 
141 plans were submitted. Its severity of form, in keeping 
with the traditions of Swiss Protestantism, is relieved by the 
soft, diffused light from its wall of glass block. 


SWITZIEIRILAN ID 


A leader in housing developments during the post-War period, 
Germany has produced a number of ingenious devices for 
increasing the amenities. These row houses in a Berlin suburb 
assure their occupants privacy without loss of light by means 
of glass and steel fins between dwelling units. 


GERMAN Y¥ 











DATA 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, a subsidiary formed 
by the Corning Glass Works and the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, unites the research and manufactur- 
ing facilities of the world’s foremost manufacturer of 
technical glass and its greatest producer of flat glass 
products. The new corporation will specialize in the 
development, manufacture and sale of various forms 
of structural glass, and a large staff of research ex- 
perts will focus its attention, not only upon improve- 
ment of the products themselves, but also upon the 
dissemination among the building industry of useful 
and authoritative installation data. 

The glass blocks now being offered are made in two 
halves fused together, resulting in a permanent 
weather-tight unit having a joint which is as strong as 
any other part of the block. As fusing 1s accomplished 
at a very high temperature, the blocks are partially 
evacuated and free from entrapped water vapor. The 
blocks are crystal clear, with their exposed surfaces 
smooth and easy to clean, all decoration being on the 
interior surfaces. 

All bonding surfaces are coated with a thoroughly 
tested water and alkaline resistant plastic material. 
This increases the bond strength between the cement 
mortar and the glass, and adds greatly to panel 
strength and permanent water-tightness. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING Fe GLASS BLOGIT 


Although glass blocks are not designed to carry loads 


other than the weight of the wall itself, they neverthe- 
less show considerable compressive strength, varying 
from 800 to 1,400 Ibs. per sq. in. for single blocks 
tested on edge. Tests on 32-inch square wallettes of 
8 in. PC Glass Blocks laid up in 1:1:6 mortar, capped 
and centrally loaded in a testing machine, show a com- 
pressive strength somewhat greater than 300 Ibs. per 
sq. in., a result normal with masonry units, which gen- 
erally show only 40 to 60 per cent of the strength 
of a single unit when tested in a wall. 

It must not be inferred from the above that glass block 
panels can safely be used as load-bearing units. 
Panels should not be built in units exceeding 144 sq. 
ft. of exposed surface area, and should not have any 
dimension greater than 20 feet. 


TYPES AND SIZES* 

PC Glass Blocks are made in two standard patterns— 
“Decora” and ‘Argus’. Each pattern can be had in 
two sizes—7 34 x734 x 3% inches and 534 x 534 x 3% 
inches. Each size has a companion radius block for use 
at corners. 

sa Opal cS bash peat conti, De ens eaten ob 


available in the near future; but architects will be immediately notified of suc 
additions to the PC line as they occur. 
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BOND TO MORTAR 

A .pecial grit-bearing, moisture and alkaline resisting 
tic coating which is still translucent is used on all 
tar faces. This causes PC Glass Blocks to bond 
with the mortar, so that a high degree of wind resist- 
ance and water-tightness is thus achieved. 

Tests gave the following bond strengths: 


plo 
mor 


Shear-Bond 150 Ibs. per sq. in. (28 days) 
Tension-Bond 35 Ibs. persq.in. “ “ 
Modulus of Rupture-Bond 100 Ibs. per sq. in. 


WIND RESISTANCE 

Tests have shown that panels up to 10 ft. square, 
properly constructed, but without reenforcing, will 
carry a load of 80 Ibs. per sq. ft. distributed uniformly 
over the surface. This equals a wind velocity of about 
160 m.p.h.; since 20 Ibs. per sq. ft. is generally con- 
sidered a reasonable design load for wind pressure, 
these panels have an adequate factor of safety. 


HEAT INSULATION 

One of the advantages of glass block over single 
glazed window light construction is its greater heat 
insulation efficiency, due largely to the dead air space 
(not the partial vacuum) within the blocks. Tests on 
PC wall panels laid up in typical manner gave the 
following Over-all Coefficient of Heat Transfer: 

(a) forstillair: U = 0.48 B.T.U.s per sq. ft. per hour 

per degree F. 


4a 4a 


(b) for moving air: 

(15 m.p.h. wind) U = 0.55 
The above values apply to all PC Blocks, regardless of 
differing sizes, shapes, and patterns. 


SURFACE CONDENSATION 

Tests show that condensation on the warm side of 
PC Glass Block will not occur even under these ex- 
treme conditions: 


Test | Test II 
Inside relative humidity (max.) 40% 65% 
Inside air temperature 70°F 70°F 
Outside air temperature (still air) —30°F O0°F 


it will be seen from these figures that glass block con- 
struction is suitable where wide fluctuations of tem- 
perature and humidity occur, and in buildings where 
manufacturing processes cause or require a high and 
constant humidity. 


SOUND INSULATION 

Glass block panels have better sound insulating proper- 
ties than other forms of masonry construction of 
equal weight per unit surface area, and are decidedly 
superior to single glazed sash, so that they should im- 
prove the acoustics of rooms in which they are used 
to replace the latter. 


Tests give the following sound reduction factors for 


PC panels: 
Frequency—cycles per Sound reduction factor 
second: in decibels: 
128 35.3 
256 34.7 
512 28.8 
1024 39.5 
2048 47.5 
Average 37.6 


LIGHT TRANSMISSION 

PC Blocks are made of crystal clear glass and almost 
all of the exposed area of the block is available for 
the passage of light through the wall. Irrespective of 
differing design and pattern, individual blocks will 
transmit from at least 78 to 84 per cent of all light 
incident on them. 

The standard pattern PC blocks have an apparent 
brightness, when viewed directly, 12 per cent less than 
window glass. It may be desirable to use shading for 
certain exposures to reduce glare. New designs, allow- 
ing greater reduction in brightness and with some- 
what lower transmission factors are being studied. 


SOLAR HEAT TRANSMISSION 


Glass Block panels will transmit from 50 to 60 per 
cent of solar heat energy, depending upon joint widths, 
glass composition, and face cuttings, as compared 
with approximately 80 per cent transmitted by single 
glazed steel sash. 


WATER-TIGHTNESS 

Tests in which large panels of PC Block have been 
subjected to a wind-driven (15 m.p.h.) water spray 
for eight hours, followed by 16 hours of spray without 
wind, showed that the panels were capable of with- 
standing severe conditions of storm exposure without 
penetration. It should be emphasized, however, that 
watertightness in any masonry construction is depend- 
ent upon proper workmanship in the jointing. For this 
reason PC Blocks have a transparent edge coating 
which allows careful inspection of the joints in the 
finished wall. 


WEATHERING AND DURABILITY 

The colorless, durable glass of which PC Blocks are 
made has given many years of satisfactory service 
under all weather conditions. Large test panels exposed 
to repeated cycles of alternate water spray and freez- 
ing (to —30°F) showed no signs of leakage, cracking, 
or other form of structural deterioration. 


WEIGHT IN PANEL 


Glass blocks installed in mortar weigh approximately 
18 Ibs. per sq. ft. of surface area. 


IGEITTSBURGH CORNING GLASS BLOCK 
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WHEN YOU NEED HELP 


—_— 

pen on the architectural problems of churches re- 

ae lating to ecclesiastical woodwork, memorials 

= in wood and architectural woodwork . .-. or 

~= on the specialized, technical problems relat- 

a ing to seating in 

— ¢ Schools ¢ Funeral Parlors 
¢ Churches ¢ Stadia . 

a ¢ Theatres * Court Rooms 

a 

ai ¢ Lodges ¢ Auditoriums 

/ ° Railroad Stations ¢ Sport Arenas 





| The cooperation and advisory assistance of a 
| widely experienced engineering staff is always 


available to architects without obligation. 


i GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN 


Pioneers and pacemakers in comfortable public seating for every theatre, 





- school, church, auditorium, stadium and transportation requirement. 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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School in Hilversum, from “Dutch Architecture of Today.” 







Three books on modern Dutch architecture, interiors, and details , . __ 


... Industrial and commercial buildings by Albert Kahn. 








DUTCH ARCHITECTURE OF TODAY, edited by A. Eibink, W. j, 
Gerretsen, and J. L. P. Hendriks. Kosmos, Amsterdam. 155 pp. 
225 illustrations. 844 x 11. F. 5.50. 


HET MODERNE INTERIEUR, by W. Retera. Kosmos, Amsterdam, 
160 pp., 195 photographs, 165 drawings. F. 4.90. 


ARCHITECTONISCHE DETAILS, Vol. 1: Windows and Doors, by 
J. G. Wattjes. Kosmos, Amsterdam. 78 pp., illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings. F. 6.90. 


In the development of a contemporary architecture Holland has 
long occupied not only a leading position, but a rather unusual 
one. While the rest of Europe was still committed to more or 
less traditional modes of design, the Dutch, under a strong 
Wright influence, were already breaking away and producing 
notably independent buildings, which, however, generally re- 
spected the almost universal use of brick. When the so-called 
“International Style” finally made its appearance, Holland, 
unlike a number of other European countries, had already 
developed to the point where it was able to escape some of the 
worst effects of the undiscriminating enthusiasm shown else- 
where. And with its sound background, Holland not only did 
better with modern architecture than many of its contem- 
poraries, but showed considerably more daring. Dutch archi- 
tecture today, as admirably shown by these books, divides into 
three main currents. There is the continuation of the early 
school, best exemplified by Dudok, whose work at Hilversum 
shows how powerful was the initial influence of Frank Lloyd 
Wright. The second group, related to the French, German, and 
Swiss modernists, includes Brinkman and van der Vlugt, Duiker, 
and Oud; the third might be called “modified traditional,” a 
development representing a trend toward modern architecture 
without rejection of everything that has gone before. 

Of the three books listed, “Dutch Architecture of Today” is 
unquestionably the most important. Better than any other 
single volume, it gives a cross-section of what Holland has 
accomplished, and includes not only large public and com- 
mercial buildings, but also housing developments, factories, 
country houses, churches, and a number of miscellaneous struc- 
tures. Plans of the buildings are included in a majority of cases, 
and all text material is in English as well as Dutch. Well printed 
and bound, it is an entirely satisfactory reference book. 

“Het Moderne Interieur” has the initial disadvantage of being 
entirely in Dutch. The plate section, however, is excellent. It 
contains numerous photographs of rooms, furniture, and acces- 
sories, largely of Dutch design, but including other work. The 
examples have been selected with great care and show a con- 
siderable variety of treatments. Least important of the books 1s 
“Architectonische Details,” a collection of photographs and 
drawings of doors and windows. Material is treated in a manner 
similar to that of the Julius Hoffmann publications, but both 
examples and presentation are inferior. While the contents were 
apparently selected more or less at random, a number of the 
examples are worth attention, particularly those in which sash 
and door frames have been reduced to a minimum. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Aluminum reproduces faithfully the architect's designs and, as well, gives 
lasting beauty, high standards of performance, economy in building and in 
maintenance. Available in all commercial forms; castings, extruded shapes, 
tubing, sheet, bar and structural shapes. 

The lighter weight of Aluminum, one third that of other metals commonly 
used in construction, means less weight to transport and handle in building, 
less weight to support on structural frameworks. Erection procedures are 
simplified where Aluminum is used. 

Because of its high resistance to weathering, Aluminum requires no 
painting, does not streak or stain adjoining surfaces, needs but little atten- 
tion to maintain its original fine appearance. Maintenance costs are less 
with Aluminum. 

Alcoa Aluminum assures the best in decorative architectural work. 
Scientific control is exercised by Alcoa research and technical men from 
the time the ore is mined until the finished material is delivered to the 
builder. We offer to the architectural profession the assistance of our engi- 
neers and manufacturing personnel for consultation on construction prob- 


lems. Aluminum Company of America, 2166 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Frank Lloyd Wright 


Forum: 

. .. This is as superb a job as any archi- 
tectural magazine I have ever seen in this 
country ... 

Hvuau S. Morrison 


Dartmouth College 
Hanover, N. H. 


Forum: 

. . . His architecture proceeds from an 
idea—through an intellectual performance 
of the highest order—but from an idea that 
has been mellowed with a_ tremendous 
emotional appeal. The emotional and the 
intellectual seem to be in happy marriage 
in his architecture, and give rise to that 
truly strange quality of livingness that 
pervades his work . . . every brick and 
timber, sheet of glass and Celotex seems 
to breathe like the dog on the hearth. His 
buildings repose serenely like some great 
living creature subdued by the gods for 
man’s enjoyment and delight to live in .. . 

Ernest Born 





San Francisco, Calif. 


Forum: 

My profound congratulations on the 
magnificent Frank Lloyd Wright number. 
It is a work of editorial genius as well as 
of the highest architectural significance 
and artistic importance. 

M. Linco_tn Scuuster 

New York, N. Y. 


Forum: 

I wish to congratulate you on the suc- 
cessful January issue devoted to Frank 
Lloyd Wright. It is an outstanding job 
and one that is going to be very hard to 
beat in the future. 

Raven WALKER 

New York, N. Y. 


Forum: 

The January issue of THe Arcuirec- 
TURAL ForumM is an outstanding publica- 
tion of the year. I congratulate you and 
your staff upon its excellence in form and 
most of all for the fine idea behind it all. 

Joseru K. Bourrz 

Detroit, Mich. 


Forum: 

... This number has thrilled me beyond 
words and it is my sincerest hope that 
your contribution to the architectural pro- 
fession at this time will be an inspiration 
for all architects and that it will awaken 
the taste for better architecture in the 
people of America. 





The Edgar Kaufmann House at Bear 
Run, Pa., is to my mind, the outstanding 
example of a type of architecture that 
should always give comfort and joy to its 


occupants and pleasure to their friends. . . 
J. H. Purures 


New York, N. Y. 


Forum: 

... Together, you and Mr. Wright made 
an excellent record of his excellent work. 
I have already sent for an extra copy. 
Also, while I am writing you, I would like 
to congratulate you on Tue Forum as 
a whole. 

Bayarp WILSON 

Detroit, Mich. 


FORUM: 
CONGRATULATIONS ON ANOTHER 
BULLS-EYE VERY SWELL ISSUE. 
W. W. WURSTER 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Forum: 

Frank Lloyd Wright should confer 
knighthood in the Order of Taliesen on 
you! 

Tom Matoney 

New York, N. Y. 


Forum: 

Let me be one of the first to congratulate 
you on the January issue—it is a delight- 
ful one to those who admire the work of 
Frank Lloyd Wright. And the number of 
such admirers seem to be growing. 

GILMAN LANE 

Oak Park, Ill. 


Forum: 

. . . We feel more than amply repaid by 
what we have learned from the work of 
Frank Lloyd Wright as described and out- 
lined in the January ARCHITECTURAL 
ForuM ... 

Misuau A. Securpa 

Reading, Pa. 


Forum: 

I know of nothing more significant for 
many a year to the art of architecture 
than your January issue; nothing more 
appropriate for the start of a new year 
than the challenge of its contents; and 
nothing more important than to admit 
the necessity of our reorientation as an 
answer to that challenge . . . 

Jacos Moscowi1tz 


New York, N. Y. 
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Forum: 

. . . I think I see an appeal for fresh. 
ness and common sense in our approach 
to design and execution. Due to curren} 
conservative modes of thinking, your sug. 
gestions are a challenge. 

To initiate a diagnosis of fundamentals 
is real stuff and to synthesize life and 
form by expressing in feeling and quality 
of appearance “the sense of the whole” 
is perhaps the true function of fine art. 

I feel that a basic approach, such as 
you imply, is really needed. I trust that 
it will be sustained and encouraged in 
every way... 

ARMISTEAD Firznvucs 

New York, N. Y. 


Forum: 

Your January issue with Mr. Wright's 
work and writing cannot help being a most 
valuable contribution to progress in archi- 
tectural thought. 

Tue Forum should be given a great 
deal of credit for such a worthy recogni- 
tion of the talents of one man who is out- 
standing to members of the profession both 
abroad and here in our own United States. 

Please put my name down for a two year 
subscription .. . 

T. W. Brooks 

Columbus, Ohio 


Forum: 

The January issue of THe Arcurtec- 
TURAL Forum edited by Frank Lloyd 
Wright convinces me that there is no 
place in my office for such a publication. 
Please. consider this a notice to immedi- 
ately cancel my subscription . . . 

Quentin F. Hate 

Westport, N. Y. 


Forum: 
... The Frank Lloyd Wright number is 
a “lu-lu.” The Old Boy certainly makes the 
rest of us look like rank amateurs .. . 
Wituiam H. Scueick 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Ill. 


Forum: 

... The work of Frank Lloyd Wright 
will be a very fine thing for Tae Forum, 
and for all those interested in Architecture. 

. . . 1 would also like to see a monthly 
commentary and criticism by Mr. Wright 
of examples of contemporary architecture 
in this country and elsewhere. There might 
be objections to this proposal on_ the 
ground that the criticisms might offend 
or injure those responsible for the build- 
ings on which the comments would be 
made; but it seems to me that architects 

(Continued on page 86) 
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.. . in the New 
CAMPANA 
Building, Batavia, il. 


1. UNI-FLO Grille 
on the outlet of a 
ceiling-mounted 
unit ventilator of 
special design. 
2. Two of 5 out- 
door Thermostatic 
Adjusters automat- 
ically determining 
correct indoor 
temperatures and 
circulating water 
temperature. 3. Microtherms (sus- 
pended) controlling unit ventilators. 
4. Unit ventilator, showing one of the 
ELECTRIC motor-operated valves on 
hot water supply. 5. Another unit 
ventilator, showing two Duct Ther- 
mostats controlling by-pass and fresh 
5 air dampers. 


Selected for this outstanding new build- 
ing ...an automatic ELECTRIC control 
system governs temperatures .. . and 
UNI-FLO Grilles govern the correct dis- 
tribution of warm or cool air. Hot water 
from a steam-supplied heat exchanger is 
the heating medium . . . floor-type and 
ceiling-type unit ventilators of several 
kinds are controlled by Two-Tempera- 
ture Thermostats, Microtherms, and 
Duct Thermostats . . . correct seasonal 
room temperatures and the proper tem- 
perature of the circulating water are 
determined automatically by Thermo- 
static Adjusters mounted on the roof... 
UNI-FLO Grilles spread a diffused 
blanket of air from the ceiling-type units. 
It is a year-round system, using well 
water for summer cooling ... properly 
governed by the same control system. 


Architect:—Childs & Smith 
Heating Contractor:—Mehring & Hansen 
Consulting Engineer:—Samuel R. Lewis 


BARBER-COLMAN Pa 


FEBRUARY 
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FHLBB SURVEY 


(Continued from page 180) 





and to other large operators in the mort- 
gage lending and real estate field, it per- 
mits inspection of the factual data not re- 
ceived in confidence. Not for release to 
anybody as yet are the HOLC security 
area maps. 

The summary report reproduced on_page 
182 is a condensation of all the data col- 
lected in a given city, is about one tenth 
the length of a longer working report. But 
more than that, this typical summary has 
here been further shortened for lack of 
space, with five tables omitted. It is repro- 
duced here to show the calibre of these 
reports; and it is probable that not one 
real estate man in a thousand has ever seen 
one as good. It is good for two reasons. 
The first is that the board members of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System and 
their Chairman John Fahey were perspi- 
cacious enough to see the necessity for such 
reports. The second is that these reports 
have not been compiled to illustrate a 
theory but to do business with. 

Both the value and the uses of such 
surveys as these have already been demon- 
strated by the earlier experiences of 
Messrs. Fergus and Boyd in Columbus 
back in 1929-30. The surveys which these 
two made in that city for the local real 


THE TENANT THAT PAYS 
IS THE TENANT WHO STAYS 





SURE, I‘LL RENEW 
MR. S. YOU KEEP 
YOUR BUILDING 
UP-TO-DATE. THOSE 
NEW IVORY SOAP 
DISPENSERS, FOR 
INSTANCE. 











estate board have served as models for 
the current undertakings of the FHLBB, 
and the reactions of local realty to them 
are therefore pertinent. First-blush opinion 
in Columbus was that the 1929 survey 
was going to be a useless duplication of the 
type of data which every self-respecting 
realtor carries in his head. 

The change of mind occasioned by the 
publication of the report was remarkable. 
It was discovered that everybody’s opin- 
ions deviated from the facts in some de- 
gree; it was discovered that a detailed 
analysis of property holdings could serve 
as the basis for some hitherto unsuspected 
but nonetheless valuable conclusions; it 
was discovered, in short, that paper was 
infinitely superior to the head as a deposi- 
tory for facts. That these were immediate 
and valuable benefits Columbus realty 
demonstrated at once by clamoring for the 
survey, by commanding a return per- 
formance the following year. 

But the very existence of these maps and 
reports gives rise to a great big question 
mark in the minds of realty investors. It is 
commendable enough that the Government 
should have undertaken such surveys for 
the purpose of running its own properties; 
but so far those outside the Government 
are permitted only the most limited kind 
of a peek at the reports which have been 
compiled through their cooperation. That 
full and free access to them would benefit 





realty is beyond cavil; lending in ‘he dar}, 
has never paid a dividend yet. 

But the stumbling block in the way of 
such full publicity for the FHLB}; reports 
lies not in Washington but among | he yery 
mortgage lenders who helped make th. 
survey possible. Traditionally, they gaye 
their information in confidence for the oh. 
vious reason that some of it had competi- 
tive value, some of it was unfavorable. 
Furthermore, general publication of the 
security area maps, even if among only the 
realty fraternity of a city, would tend to 
raise or depress the values of individual 
properties in terms of the FHLBB survey 
ratings. 

There appear to be two ways out of this 
dilemma: on the one hand, local and na- 
tional lending institutions may institute 
such market analyses on their own hook. 
using the FHLBB as their model and 
working in close cooperation with it. On 
the other, the FHLBB can arrange to 
make regular releases culled from the jn- 
formation they gather, and limited only to 
those facts whose publication is locally ac- 
ceptable. Certainly either of these steps 
would be infinitely preferable to hiding 
such a major and invaluable contribution 
to Building under a bushel of secrecy. And 
equally certain, the initiative in spread- 
ing this knowledge from town to town lies 
with the directors of the FHLBB who 


were wise enough to undertake the surveys. 


Keep them happy with up-to-date services 


—that’s the way to make sure that tenants 


stay put. That’s the way to make your 


THE 





occupancy curves hit the high spots—and 
stay there! 


And Ivory Dispenser service is one in- 
expensive service that helps to keep tenants 
happy. Why? Because it’s so outstandingly 
satisfying. Because it makes face and hands 
cleansing so much pleasanter for business 
people. Because it delivers—for only 1 cent 
per 100 washes—America’s favorite soap— 
Ivory Soap. 


An illustrated folder will give you a quick, 
complete picture of the advantages of 
Ivory Dispenser service. Write for it 


* 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Industrial Sales Dept. AF-138 
Gwynne Bldg. 


Ivory Soap DISPENSERS 


deliver genuine IVORY SOAP in flakes or granules 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Graham, Anderson, Probst & White THE FIELD BUILDING, CHICAGO Carlson, po ey er 


Architects 


The use of Pratt & Lambert finishing materials in Chicago's largest and most modern 
office building is significant. Significant because of the recognition of outstanding pre- 
servative and decorative materials and also because it is tangible evidence that Pratt & 


Lambert architectural service is appreciated for its practical value by busy architects. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc., Paint & Varnish Maem . ted York - Sufiato . ee - Fort Erie, Ontario 
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MESKER BROTHERS . 


424 South 7th St. 
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Dept. A-1 
St. Louis, Missouri 











| $53,808,500 


for modernization in 1938, 
says the N.A.B.0.A.M. 


Every year the trade journal Buildings 
and Building Management conducts a sur- 
vey of the National Association of Build- 
ing Owners and Managers to determine 
how much modernization they will enter 
into during the year. Last month there 
was significant news from the survey: 

@ Nine out of ten building owners and 
managers plan modernization work in 


| | office, commercial, and apartment build- 


ings during 1938. This percentage is the 
highest ever recorded, is based on replies 
from 16.8 per cent of a representative 
2,400 U.S. owners and managers. 

g@ A total of $53,808,500 will be spent on 
modernization by these men, who control 


| $2,027 buildings. Apartment building own- 


ers and managers indicate a total ex- 
penditure of $9,344,500. 
@ New investment buildings will be built 


| by at least 180 owners or managers. 


@ Complete or partial air conditioning is 
planned for one out of each five office and 
commercial buildings. 





Commercial and office building owners will 
modernize 3.1 buildings. 





| Apartment building owners will work on 15.6 


buildings next year. 
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DUPONT 
CARILLON TOWER 


“Nemours” 


Wilmington, Del. 


All exterior joints in stonework air 
cleaned and calked with Pecora “J” 
Power Gun Calking Compound by the 
Ev-Air-Tight Calking Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Architects: Massena & Du- 
Pont, Wilmington, Del. General Contrac- 
— Sauter é Schwertner, Philadelphia, 
a. 


Pecora is the preferred calking com- 
pound where absolute reliability is de- 
manded, for properly applied, it will not 
dry out, crack or chip. Widely used for 
air conditioning projects and as an im- 
portant aid in preventing heat loss. 


PECORA 
CARTRIDGE 
CALKING GUN 


This new type, high pressure Car- 
tridge Calking Gun (patent ap- 
plied for) is a great time and 
material saver. Pecora Calkihg 
Compound is specially packed for 
this gun in non-refillable metal 
cartridges of approximately one 
quart and one pint capacity. 






Also Makers of 
MORTAR STAINS SASH PUTTIES 


Suction Mastic for Structural Glass 


Write for Folder and Prices 


Peecora Paint Company, Inc. 
Member of Producers’ Council, Inc. 
Fourth & Venango Sts., Phila.. Pa- 
Established 1802 by Smith Bowen 
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HE No. 300 Arco-Detroit Multiport for radiators (part of the Ideal Fast- | 
Venting System) is an adjustable valve. By having a much larger port 
: 
| 


area to begin with, it has much wider range of adjustment than other 
air 


aay air valves. 

* Also the adjustment of the Multiport is directly proportional to the dis- 
: tance the adjustment arm is moved. If this indicator is moved half way 

ac- between the ends of the scale, port area is reduced just half. Any other 

hia, 


amount of adjustment is attained in the same way. 


Therefore, when you look at a Multiport you can see exactly how much 





ym - 
de- the maximum port area has been throttled. When you have to balance 
- the venting of a one-pipe steam job you can do it intelligently, quickly 
im- and effectively. 


Multiport adjustment in no way interferes with the action of the Auto- | 
matic modulator which makes possible all the advantages of large port I 
low pressure venting—rapid venting of all radiators simultaneously as | 
soon as the heating cycle starts. | 


The No. 300 Multiport, together with the No. 861 Hurivent, comprise the 
Ideal Fast-Venting System. 


ES 





DETROIT | UBRICATOR COMPANY 


5900 TRUMBULL AVE. © DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 
DIVISION OF AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 
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| BUILDING STOCKS RISE 





f oe L OWE R from two-year low. Foreclosures, rents, level 
Buildin 4 Costs off as Building marks time. 


BUILDING MATERIAL COSTS 











'80}| me ALL BUILDING 
MATERIALS 
---= PAINT 

«ow STRUCT STEEL 
~~=CEMENT 
~-~BRICK STILE 
House in Kohler, Wis., stained with Cabot's Shingle ~—=LUMBER a 

Stains. Architect, Alfred P. Treick. —— PLUMBING&HEAT | 
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House in Sioux Falls, $.D., stained with Cabot's | 
Shingle Stains. Architect, Harold Spitznagel. 















By using Cabot’s Shingle Stains, the archi- | 
tect contributes towards a lower first cost | 
of any shingled or clapboard house. He 
contributes even more towards its eco- 
nomical maintenance. This economy does 






















































































not entail any sacrifice of quality or ap- f 
pearance. Stained houses have a quiet, 155 _ 1936 f 
unobtrusive beauty that blends charm- 
ingly — and naturally — with the land- 
scape ..... In addition to Cabot’s Creo- | : 
sote Stains, the patented Collopaking | y 
process now enables us to offer Heavy- I 
bodied Stains, somewhat more opaque, 
but entirely free of any “painty” look. 
The pigments, divided hundreds of times . 
finer than in ordinary methods, are dis- | 
tributed evenly throughout the stain I 
+s ell For color card and full informa- ‘ 
tion, write Samuel Cabot, Inc. 1271 
Oliver Bldg., Boston, Mass. t 
Cabot’ 
a ot S | _A |NEW. NON-RESIDENTIAL 
ie | 
* + a Pp ne, 
Shingle Stains ae eoRE 
Creosote * Heavy-Bodied j 
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THE WORLD’S EASIEST-TO-KEEP HOUSE 


IS ALSO 


THE WORLD’S 
EASIEST-.TO- 
PLAN HOUSE! 


SPECIFY 





Cee 


Your clients will appreciate the convenience of automatic cooking. 


GAS FOR THE 4 BIG JOBS 


Planning a livable, salable home is greatly simpli- 
fied if you let gas take care of the 4 big jobs. 

No other fuel will give your clients such fast, con- 
venient cooking —silent refrigeration—and com- 
pletely automatic water-heating and hovuse-heating. 

Modern gas appliances are designed to make 
an economical fuel more economical than ever. 
Handsome in appearance, sturdily constructed, 
convenient to operate, these appliances are certain 
to give long, dependable service. 


Before you plan another house be sure to get 


full information about the appearance, perform- 
ance, and economy of modern gas appliances. 
Your local gas company will gladly give you all 


the facts you need. 


NATIONAL A. G. A. HOME-BUILDING CONTEST 
$13,700 in prizes $10,000 in prizes 


for architects for builders 


Details to be announced in this magazine next month 





Be sure the appliances you specify 
carry the Approval Seal of the American 
Gas Association Testing Laboratories. 





AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


FEBRUARY - 1938 
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(Continued from page 12) 







Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 





EMBALMING 
Butt in 1671, paneled in 1710, sunk to tenement level in 
the twentieth century, handed to the wreckers in 1925, 
bought by the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1926, re- 
furbished and refurnished, laid open to public view last 
month in Manhattan—such is a canned history of the Went- 
worth Room from its birth in a Portsmouth, N. H., mansion 
to its embalming in the American Wing of the Met. 











Other items recently uncrated in this increasingly important 0 
gallery are two staircases from the same house, also a parlor 


\ <—F ° ‘ . : a 
1 Deliver more from the Hart House, built about 1640 in Ipswich, Mass. 


















comfort per dollar | COMPETITIONS 


Tue Illuminating Engineering Society, the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, and the American Institute of Decorators 
You not only give your client more comfort in a announce a contest for the design of table and floor lamps. 


Moncrief Winter Air Conditioning System but safe- The competition, which will extend from January 15 to 


= : . March 15, 1938, is open to architects, interior decorators, 
guard his interests in many other ways. Consider the : . : : dei 
industrial designers and students of architecture and interior 


moderate first cost of a Moncrief, the extraordinary low decoration. There will be four classes, Eighteenth Century 
operating costs, the little space occupied by the unit, English, Early American, Eighteenth Century French and 
Contemporary Modern. In each class there will be awarded 
a first prize of $200 and two honorable mentions of $100 
each. Following the contest, the winning designs will be 





the low upkeep, and ease of servicing. All these con- 
tribute to make Moncrief Winter Air Conditioners 


preferred for any type or size of home, for use with any offered for sale to manufacturers of table and floor lamps on 
kind of fuel— gas, coal or oil. a sealed-bid basis, with the proceeds going toward a fund 
designed to enable young designers without adequate financial 


means to have their creations tested without charge by an 
organized, well-equipped testing laboratory. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained by addressing Harry V. Anderson, 


Moncrief Winter Air Conditioners are scientifically de- 
signed, substantially built and beautifully 





finished. They can be depended on to give Publisher, Interior Design and Decoration, 30 Rockefeller 
long trouble-free service. ' | Plaza, New York City. 
Miss Margery Elsie Robinson of Seattle, Wash., was 
* | awarded the prize of $100 in the Blauvelt nationwide competi- 1 
Moncrief Engi- tion for the nearest approach to a “Modern American” style 
Write for new literature, replete with neering Service of interior decoration. i 





The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. announces a competi- 


illustrations, diagrams and tables, fully is freely available — i 
tion, open to all sculptors who have completed at least one 


describing the complete Moncrief line. 












r professional piece of statuary, for an original sculptured 
eo group to form the central unit of that company’s exhibit in 


acd a a FU R y ‘ C Fg FOUNDRY ‘ ny the Business Administration Building at the New York 


World’s Fair 1939. The sculpture is to symbolize the average 
ete ae ee ; CLEVELAND, OHIO | 








American family, and is to consist of not less than three 






(Continued on page 58) 
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This symbol 


AIR" 


is used 

exclusively by 
Trane to signify 
the Nth degree 
7 excellence in 

eating, Cooling 

Air 
Conditioning 
Equipment, 





LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 


CANADA LTD... TORONTO, ONT. 





PINT Seabed 
WALLPAPER Za 


DURAY 


THE PAINT-COATED WALL PAPER 


VES, THAT PAINT- 
COATED SURFACE ) (AP 
13 AS DURABLE ] ¥ 

AND WASHABLE AS 
PAINT! 


SEND FOR FREE COLOR 
SAMPLES ... TEST DURAY NOW 


@ Here is a new kind of wallpaper . . . Duray paint-coated 
wallpaper .. . combining the durability and scrubbability of 
paint with the lovely soft texture and beautiful color of the 
finest wallpaper! Soimpervious to wear that it can be scrubbed 
with a brush — as easy to wash as tile! Radiator smudge, 
finger marks, soot and dust are wiped off DURAY in a jiffy! 

From every — — beauty, economy, convenience — 
Duray has been enthusiastically endorsed by hotels, apartment 
building owners, institutions, architects, builders and home 
owners from coast to coast. Hotel McAlpin, for example, 
after a comparative test of washable wallpapers, recently 
repapered 1,000 rooms with Duray, the scrubbable wallpa- 
per. Let your paper-hanger “paint” your walls with Duray! 
Before you select any wall-treatment — compare Duray’s 
beauty and scrubbability. Mail coupon below for free samples. 


CLOPAY CORP., 1342 York St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Send me free color samples of Duray paint-coated wallpaper. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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EVENTS 


figures. Models are to be sent to the company’s o ‘fice at 
1 Madison Ave., New York City, not later than Apri] 1. 
accompanied by a plain sealed envelope containirz the 
sculptor’s name. The prize is $8,000, with an additional sum 
for the execution of the model in permanent form. 

The College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, Syracuse. 
N. Y., announces scholarships in Architecture open to fresh. 
men students. One $375 and four $187.50 scholarships wil] 
be competed for on Saturday, July 16. The competition wif} 
be in two fields—drawing and preparatory school record. Al] 
scholarships granted may be held for five years, provided 
the student maintains a C plus average each year. For appli- 
cation blanks and further information address Dean H, |. 
Butler, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 


N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Tue New York City Housing Authority and the City 
Civil Service Commission will cooperate with New York 
University in offering an eight-week course in public hous- 
ing management, designed to help men and women pre- 
paring for positions in the operation of projects under the 
Housing Authority. The lectures will be held in the 
auditorium of the Washington Irving High School, 40 Irving 
Place, on Monday, Tuesday and Thursday evenings from 
8 to 9:45 between January 10 and March 1. 


The Electrical Manufacturers Representatives Association 
of Michigan will hold an exhibit of industrial and electrical 
wiring materials at the Masonic Temple, New York City, 
from February 16 to 18. 

The New York Building School, 67 West 44th St., an 
nounces a special course of twenty lectures on Building Con- 
struction Superintendence, to be given on Thursday evenings, 
and six Field Inspection trips on Saturday afternoons to 
buildings under construction. The course began January 6 
and will continue through to May 19. 


The School of Architecture and the Department of Elec- 
trical Engineering of Columbia University in collaboration 
have established a carefully planned basic course in modern 
lighting. The course will be conducted by Mr. A. L. Powell, 
Supervising Engineer, Incandescent Lamp Department of the 
General Electric Co., with special lectures given by Miss L. 
E. Eddy and Messrs. L. J. Buttolph, R. E. Clisdell, T. C. 
Lindholm, R. G. Morison and K. Staley. Classes will meet 
on Tuesday evenings at 7:25, beginning February 8. 

A series of exhibitions is to be held in the Avery Library at 
Columbia University. The history of the School of Archi- 
tecture from its founding to the present day will be shown 
from February 2 to 26. Material from the Library will be 
used for the exhibition from March 2 to April 2 of artistic 
topography and early travel maps and for the one from April 
6 to 30 on furniture and furnishings. Books, plans and 
illustrations will be used to trace the development of Garden 
Cities in Europe and America in the exhibits on view from 
May 4 to June 4. 


The Columbia University School of Architecture is giving 
a series of lectures on landscape architecture at “Nevis,” Ir- 
vington-on-Hudson, N. Y. Professor Findlay will conduct two 
courses, one in practical suggestions for seeding, transplant- 
ing, soil preparation and general garden culture, the other 
in plant propagation. Both courses will be held from Mareh 
21 to April 25, the former at 1 p. m., and the latter in two 
sections at 2:10 and 3:10. 


An index to Volume 67 of Tue ArcuiTrecturRAL ForvUM 
(July to December 1937) is available on request. 
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An Important Development Cuts 


Insulation Costs to a Minimum 


At the time of manufacturing, 
KIMSULis compressed, or creped, 
to one-fifth its normal installed 
length. At time of installing it is 
quickly and easily expanded to 
fill the entire length of openings 


NAIL IT ON 
AT TOP 


between studs. By thus simplify- 
ing and speeding up work of 
installing, costs are lowered no- 
ticeably .. . making KIMSUL a 
most practical and most eco- 


nomical insulating material. 


PULL DOWN LIKE A 
SHADE AND FLUFF 


@ Choosing insulation for buildings is, in one respect, 
like choosing warm bedding. The most efficient mate- 
rials are those which contain the greatest number of air 
cells. And Kimsul1, like feathers or down, meets this 
requirement to an unusual degree. 

KIMSUL is manufactured of light, hollow, hair-like 
wood fibres; spun into a continuous creped web; bound 
together by asphalt and chemically treated to resist 
fire, moisture and vermin. Of all man-made insulat- 
ing materials its ‘““K” factor of 0.25 marks it as one 


of the most effective in stopping the passage of heat. 


asul. 


Reg U 8 and Can. Pat. Of 


AN EXPANDING 


BUILDING INSULATION 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION (Kimsul Division), Neenah, Wisconsin 
Established 1872 


NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue 


Mail me, without obligation, copy of your NEW booklet, “Year ‘Round Insulation 
Costs You Nothing”, also a full sized sample of Kimsul. 


It's a fact that Nemo. sig 
year ‘round set 


insulation 
costs the 
owner nothing 


A.F.-2 7 


Address 









“Unibilt” steel offices. Golden Gate Bridge. Soule Steel Co. 


material. The new plywood has done much to facilitate 
fabrication, provide a natural nailing base, and to make 
prefabrication available to the lowest cost housing market. 
The properties of plywood lend themselves admirably to 
the principle of stressed skin design, offspring of the air- 
craft industry. The high strength to weight ratio developed 
through careful gluing and accurate shop work has been 
demonstrated by the Forest Products Laboratory. 
American Houses, Incorporated, has settled on the use of 
panels of plywood with steel frames and joists. Plywood on 
the interior of the panels is pre-sized, and may be finished 
with paint, fabric, or other materials. Glass wool insulation 
is included in the panels, and exterior finish is optional 
with the client. Builders in Eastern States are distributors. 
Gunnison Housing Corp., using box-like panels of water- 
proof plywood glued to wood frames, continues to dis- 
tribute through builder-dealers. Rock wool is sealed into : 
the exterior wall panels during fabrication. Because the 








interior panels are supplied with hardwood veneer faces, and 
the resin bonding of the wood makes it weatherproof with 
only the addition of paint, Gunnison’s materials comprise the 
whole structure and finish of the house, with the exception 
of the shingles, and his share in the cost of a small house, + 
approximately 70 per cent of the total, is probably exceeded 
The owner also is assured of the prompt avail- | only by fabricators of the “one-piece” type of steel house. al 
Fabricated Houses, Incorporated, headed by Zara Witkin, to 
ability of Norton representatives for expert serv- have produced both fireproof and non-fireproof systems. The a 
= | latter is best represented in the group of houses at Palm 
icing of Norton Door Closers. Norton Door Springs, Calif., which was prefabricated in Los Angeles. (See m 
: P a cut, p. 165.) Plumbing and electrical systems were included in m 
Closers embody the best in quality, precision of the panels, leaving foundations and painting the only field dk 
. . . . | operations beside the very simple erection by steel angles. 
workmanship and outstanding i nen | The Forest Products Laboratory of the U.S. Department of ne 
features. A leakproof packing nut allows the use | Agriculture has recently completed its second experimental eq 
house since its entry into this type of research three years . 
of mineral oil, the best form of lubrication, with- | ago. (See cuts, p. 167.) - 
C 
out leakage. Norton Engineers are prepared to | CONCRETE M 
Factory precast reenforced concrete sections, although 
solve any door control problem. | usually presenting the objections of great weight and insuf- ta 
ficient insulation value, are finding economic use in several re 
localities, a fact attributable to the employment of readily 
SEND FOR THE NORTON CATALOG obtainable standard materials, cement, reenforcement, and Ur 


| lath, and the savings often effected by the incorporation 
| of the heating and electrical ducts and plumbing chases in 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER C0. the panels during fabrication. The Connecticut Precast i 


Bivisien of the Yale & Towne Maenutecturing Oo. Building Corp. supplies such sections made according to 
architects’ drawings.* 
2912 North Western Avenue Chicago, Illinois (Continued on page 66) CR 


| *See Arcu. Forum, Dec., 1935, p. 548. 
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CRANE FIN-TYPE OIL-BURNING BOILER 











THEIR ARCHITECT SPECIFIED 
CRANE AUTOMATIC HEAT 


@ New developments and improvements in 
automatic heating are available to your clients 
today. They are made possible by Crane lead- 


The BASMOR GAS-FIRED 
BOILER is noted for its high efficiency 
and dependable operation. It’s “tops” 
in automatic heating. 


ership in providing automatic heating equip- 





ment that makes winter comfort more carefree, 








more convenient than ever before. The products 
described on this page constitute the latest 
news in the complete Crane line of heating 
equipment for coal, oil and gas—a line which 
includes Crane round and square boilers— 
Crane radiators—Crane new-type convectors. 
Make use of the valuable heating data con- 
Frequent furnace tending is eliminated 
with @ CRANE STOKER-FIRED 
BOILER. Built especially for stoker- 


firing to give maximum comfort with 
fuel economy. 


tained in the Crane architects’ catalog—and 
remember, Crane is always at your service with 
unbiased, valuable advice on heating problems. 


i VALVES - FITTINGS PIPE 
PLUMBING - HEATING PUMPS 
CRANE CO. GENERAL OFFICES; 836 . MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH 134 BRANCHES AND MORE THAN 500 WHOLESALERS 





CRANE SUSTAINED HEAT OIL BOILER- 
BURNER UNIT. Burner and boiler are designed 
for each other for more efficient combustion, greater 
absorption and more even distribution of heat. 


'EBRUARY - 1938 - 














NOTE RADIATOR GRILL IN CORNER OF SINK 


KITCHENS 
That Stand Up 


When a man builds a new home or remodels an 
old one, he wants to KNOW that the materials 
and equipment placed in that home will STAND 
UP—not for a month or a few years, but for a 
Lifetime. That’s why so many of the leading 
architects, builders and plumbing contractors 
today recommend the installation of 


ELKAY “Sturdibilt ’ 


STAINLESS STEEL 


Kitchen Sinks and Tops 


They know that these sinks will “STAND UP” 
and give a lifetime of Service and Satisfaction 
because they are built RIGHT. 


Here are a Few Exclusive Features: 
Built of 18 gauge (.050”) Stainless Steel and rein- 
forced with 14 gauge (.078”) steel backing, making 
a total thickness of more than \% inch. Sink Bowls 
are welded integral to Drainboards. There are no 
joints or overlapping flanges. 


FREE KITCHEN PLANNING SERVICE 
ELKAY Engineers render FREE Kitchen Planning 
Service to Architects, Contractors and Plumbers. Send 
us your specifications and we will submit plans and 
estimates without cost or obligation. 


ELKAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 


4704 W. Arthington Street : : : 
DON GRAF 

DATA SHEETS 

ms 

NOW READY .- the handy, con- 

venient DON GRAF Data Sheets 

you’ve been looking for. Complete 

detail drawings and specifications. 

A concise presentation of ELKAY 


STAINLESS STEEL KITCHEN 
SINKS AND TOPS. 





Write today for Charts AF2 
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(Continued from page 62) 


The Makeco system, developed by Mathews & Kena, 
sulting engineers in San Antonio, utilizes eight asic 
hollow concrete shapes and a 25 in. module. Many oper: tors 
of concrete block and cast stone plants, aware of their posi- 
tions as potential prefabricators of structural sections, have 
taken out their patents and are awaiting the opportunity 
which might be presented by a large scale housing project 


in their vicinity. 


m- 





Hollow concrete walls being placed in Hayes Forms. Hayes Forms, Inc. 


STYLE 

If most prefabricators were a trifle slow in sensing the 
antagonism of the public to the flat roof and austere mod- 
ernism which seemed to result logically from the method, 
they are now bending over backward to correct the first 
impression. Although flat roofs are available on most de- 
signs, and are acknowledged to be more economical, pitched 
roofs are standard. If the buyer wants a traditional roof, he 
can have it at extra cost. Ornamental porches and door- 
ways, and traditional siding materials are being used to 
disguise the uniform panels lest they betray the true con- 
struction. If there is any Battle of the Styles, strict neutrality 
will be maintained by the business men in this industry. 


PREFABRICATORS* OF PANELS OR MAJOR STRUCTURAL 
SECTIONS 


STEEL 

American Houses, Inc., 570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Ray F. Becker Co., 685 North Page St., Portland, Ore. (Com- 
mercial Buildings.) 

Columbian Steel Tank Co., 1401 W. 12th St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Ferrocon Corp., Queen St. and Maiden Lane, Philadelphia. 

General Houses, Inc., 620 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Harnischfeger Corp., 6785 Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Insul-Steel, 20th St. and Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Latisteel Corp., Pasadena, Cal. 

W. C. Lea, Inc., 653 South Clarence St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

National Houses, Inc., 380 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

New American Homes, Inc., 33 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

Palmer Steel Buildings, Inc., 413 South La Brea St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Soulé Steel Co., 1750 Army St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Steel Buildings, Inc., 1025 Cremo Ave., Middletown, Ohio. 

Stran-Steel Div., Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

(Continued on page 70) 
*Necessarily omitted because of space is a long list of suppliers of 


building specialties adaptable to the principle of prefabricated 
construction. 
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| Moe SLUAN VALVES 


Architects everywhere know 
the satisfaction Sloan valves 
give. First in cost; second in 
water saving; third in low 
(almost no) mainte- 


nance costs. 





SLOAN VALVE COMPANY ,..8727777.:1.,, CHICAGO 
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Girard College Chapel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas & Martin, Architects 


Buildings damp-proofed and stain- 
proofed with Clear Driwal grow old 
gracefully. 





Driwal is not a surface coating. It impregnates the 
pores of stone with a transparent, insoluble preserva- 
tive which does not in any way conceal or alter the 
beauty of natural texture and color. 


Driwal, in addition to its damp-proofing value, pre- 
vents staining and discoloration. Buildings so protected 
take on added beauty with age instead of becoming 
unsightly. 


For over a quarter-century Driwal has been specified 
for stone, concrete, brick and stucco by 
many leading architects throughout the 
country. You will find our listing in 
Sweet's Catalog. Further specifications 
will gladly be given on request. 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Please send us complete specifications on 
Billings-Chapin Driwal. 


ap ie 


&; 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS— ee . a iieiaiions 





INDIVIDUA 


ITT TT 


THE 25-YEAR OLD PROVEN METHOD 
FOR STAINPROOFING AND DAMPPROOFING 
STONE, BRICK, CONCRETE AND STUCCO 








| 
| 


(Continued from page 66) 

PLYWOOD 

Fabricated Houses, Inc., 940 South Figueroa St., Los An». les, 
Calif. 

Gunnison Housing Corp., New Albany, Indiana. 

(The Forest Products Laboratory is engaged in research 
work only.) 


CONCRETE UNITS 

Concrete Plank Co., 50 Sussex St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Connecticut Precast Building Corp., Irvington, N. Y. 
Haco Co., 100 No. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mathews & Kenan, Smith-Young Tower, San Antonio, Tex. 
The Geo. Rackle & Sons Co., Newburg Station, Cleveland. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The Aladdin Co., (Pullman Home) Bay City, Mich., and 
Portland, Ore. 

E. F. Hodgson Co., 1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Homasote Co., Trenton, N. J. 





Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


The new heat-treated and remarkably tough glass recently 
placed on the market* has found an appropriate use in a 
group of eight doors in the lobby of the office building at 40 
Wall Street, New York City. The properties of the glass are 
dramatized by the omission of vertical frames, which, coupled 
with the inconspicuous installation of “electric eye” opening 
mechanisms, bring the doorway alarmingly close to in- 
visibility. The open quality of the design was carried out in 
a transom, mirrors, and thin bronze frames above the doors. 
Hence the necessity of installing the door-operating mech- 
anism in the floor immediately under the doors. The three- 
quarter inch-thick plates of glass are the largest thus far 
made by the “tempering” process, which dictates that no 
cutting may be done after the glass leaves the furnace. 
Hardware of bronze and glass rods was designed to clamp 
the panels without altering the surfaces. 

The Architects were Walker & Gillette, of New York. 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GLASS—“Herculite,” Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. DOORS—Penn 
Brass and Bronze Works, Brooklyn, N. Y.—OPENING MECH- 
ANISM—Glynn-Johnson Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


*Described in Arcu. Forum, Dec., 1937, p. 24. 
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PAINT  ss,cc0.c0e nrvestsnwr; KEEPING MAINTENANCE COSTS DOWN 


The magnificent, $3,000,000 Western Furniture and Merchandise feet of floor space. Its many more millions of square feet of walls 
are beautified and protected with Sherwin-Williams Paints. 


Mart, San Francisco, Cal., contains over a half million square 


Oe eB. 


Sherwin-Williams Color Advisory Service, the S-W Painting 
Engineer, and S-W Finishes—your answer to all things Paint. 


x Se Main lobby, Western Furniture and Merchandise 
See our Section in Sweet's Architectural Catalogue, 


Mart. General Contractor, Cahill Brothers; Painting 
Contractor, R. P. Paoli & Co., both of San Francisco. 


The Sherwin-Williams Company. SHER WIN- WHILLI A MS PAINT. & 


0 Cleveland, O., and all principal cities 
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SCREEN 








@ Like a disappointed movie hopeful, many a brand of 


“a 


rolling screen has failed to “make the grade” because 


it... just doesn’t “screen” well. 
Main reason is: Pella Rolscreens, protected by FIFTEEN 
PATENTS, pre-empt basic and improved features found in 


no other rolling screens. And twelve years of structural | 


and operating refinements put Pella Rolscreens even 
farther ahead of the field than ever before. 

Put Pella Rolscreens to any test or comparison. They 
work! They maintain their positive, efficient operating 
facility. They are unobtrusive, easily installed . . . fit in 
superbly with any architectural scheme or decorative motif. 
They will far outlive their TEN-YEAR GUARANTEE . . . as is 
already being proved by installations made a decade ago. 

With returning prosperity, plans for modern residence, 
hospital, hotel, club, school and public buildings will again 
widely include provision for rolling screens. ... And Pella 
Rolscreens will be the choice under any careful study. 

TECHNICAL LITERATURE, in a size to fit your files, 
will be cheerfully mailed you on request. 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY, 228 MAIN ST., PELLA, IOWA 
MAKERS ALSO OF PELLA VENETIAN BLINDS 


PELLA 


ROLSCREENS 
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NEW HOMES IN OLD COUNTRIES, by Herbert Undeen \.1. 


son and Marion Lawrence Nelson. National Association of Ff. .a} 
Estate Boards, Chicago. 123 pp., 20 illustrations. 544 x 844. $) 25. 


The purpose of this book was to determine why Europe js 
able to build housing on a large scale while activity in the 
US. is still far below a desirable level; to find the answer the 
authors made a ten thousand-mile motor trip through Den- 
mark, England, France, Austria, Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
and Holland. The result is a mixture of travel impressions 
and housing data which, while rather unsatisfactory from 
either point of view, is not without interest. 

Based on visits to numerous developments and conversations 
with housing officials, the findings include a number of sig- 
nificant facts, of which perhaps the most important is the 
almost universal acceptance of the fact that the lower income 
groups rarely accumulate more than ten per cent of the cost 
of a home, and mortgages are arranged accordingly. Govern- 
ment participation in housing consists not so much in sub- 
sidizing homes as in making long-term mortgages possible, 
in lowering tax and interest rates, and in assembling proper- 
ties. Wherever housing is active in Europe, there is invariably 
some form of government assistance. In Scandinavia, where 
an appreciable percentage of building is done by the co- 
operatives, this rule still seems to hold. With their observa- 
tions of procedures and results as a background, the authors 
submit a number of concrete proposals for stimulating US. 
housing: (1) assistance by the government in assembling 
property, (2) halving the present tax rate on houses, (3) 
long term loans, government insured, at 34% or 4 per cent, 
up to 90 per cent of the value, (4) a Federally protected 
homestead system, with 35-year, 90 per cent loans at 3% 
per cent, and taxes limited to 1 per cent of the value of the 
home in any one year, (5) no subsidies. The emphasis is on 
single houses rather than apartments, on ownership as 
against tenancy. 

While the travel notes, which take up about half of the text, 
are unimportant, a more serious comment concerns the se- 
lection of facts which at points seem inadequately researched. 
For example, we are occasionally told that an apartment 
rents for $10 a month, or that a small house can be bought 
for an equally insignificant sum; but unless wage scales are 
given these figures lose all their meaning. The authoritative 
study by the Building Centre in London indicates that much 
of the so-called low rent housing takes 25 per cent or more 
of the tenant’s income—a fact which may seriously change 
the meaning of a ten dollar rental. The use of the 
Arbeitsdienst—a compulsory labor service—on housing 
projects obviously makes houses cheaper to build, and any 
reliable analysis of German building should indicate the part 
played by this conscripted labor. In the chapter on France 
much is made of the predicament of landlords harassed by 
legal restrictions on rents and the difficulty of evicting non- 
paying tenants. One is left with the impression that this con- 
dition is peculiar to France, whereas competent observers 
report an analogous situation in Italy. Similarly the descrip- 
tion of the Berlin suburbs creates an erroneous impression: 
the apartment developments housing tens of thousands of 
workers are not part of the present housing program, but 
were built soon after the war, chiefly with foreign loans—a 
type of financing unlikely to be repeated. The description of 
financing methods now being used, and the specific proposals 
made for U.S. housing are worth studying closely. All in all, 
the book is one to read in a questioning mood. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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4 East 88th Street, New York City 


N 1922, Messrs. Litchfield & Rogers, 
Architects, specified Anaconda Brass Pipe 
for the apartment house at 4 East 88th St., 
New York City. It cost only $2,800 more, 
completely installed, than rustable piping costs over the 16-year period were about 
would have cost—a small price to pay for $70 for replacing several fittings and the re- 

the resulting freedom from repairs, replace- _ location of pipe lines. 
ments and the annoyance of rusty water. Anaconda Brass Pipe is furnished in two 
Just recently, Mr. A. Clarke, superinten- types: the “67” (67% copper) for normally 
dent of the building since the structure was _ corrosive waters; the “85” (85% copper) 
completed, stated that the service of the brass Red Brass Pipe for highly corrosive waters. 
The latter offers the greatest resistance 


piping had been eminently satisfactory. 
Not one failure or repair charge on AnafOnDA to corrosion of any water pipe com- 
from 


the pipe itself. Total plumbing repair == mercially obtainable at moderate cost. 


cia! Brass Pipe 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Iffices and Agencies in Principal Cities . . . In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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NO DAMP PLASTER TROUBLE 
Hf you ude LUMINALL 








err Painters can start 


as soon as plasterers 
are through 


@ Apply Luminall on damp plaster without harm 
to either plaster or paint. You get a beautiful 
decorative job of paint and the plaster cures 
underneath it in its normal way—no waiting— 
no later complaints on ruined paint or plaster. 
Subsequent re-decorating may be either Luminall 
or other type paints. 

Many of the finest stores, theatres, offices, 
public buildings and residences are painted with 
Luminall solely for the reason that the true 
color values look better. Economy and speed 
are “plus” values. Luminall is a popular paint 
with the painter and decorator. It is the world 
leader among casein paste paints. 


Now—“Outside” Luminall for Masonry Exteriors 
One-Coat Coverage—No “Wetting Down” 


“OUTSIDE” LUMINALL is a new and better paint 
for masonry exteriors. Has splendid weatherproof 
qualities. Bonds permanently with concrete, 
brick or stucco. Does not flake or peel. “Oxtside”’ 
Luminall is the only one-coat exterior masonry paint 
that may be applied on painted walls as well as on 
bare surfaces. Comes in white and 8 colors. The 
ideal paint for protecting and renewing masonry. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO ARCHITECTS—Architectural firms are 
invited to make their own tests of either Luminall or 
“Outside” Luminall. Simply request it on business letter- 
head and an extra generous sample will be sent you free. 


NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Home Office: 3617 So. May Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Office: 25 Forrest Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


UMINAL 


for plaster and all interiors, use Luminall in the 
meroon and yellow pail...for masonry exteriors, 
use “Outside” Lumineall in blue and green pail. 
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1851 AND THE CRYSTAL PALACE, by Christopher fo}. 
house. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 181 pp., illustrated with 
contemporary drawings. 644 x 844. $2.50. 


“I knew it would be all right as soon as I heard you had 
got it.” This from Wellington to Joseph Paxton, head gar- 
dener to the Duke of Devonshire, designer of London’s new- 
est wonder, the Crystal Palace. It was “all right,” and 
something more, for in this extraordinary building Paxton 
anticipated the trend of a century: standardization, mass- 
production of parts, the final emancipation of architecture 
from masonry. Covering eighteen acres, it was erected with 
fantastic speed: Paxton witnessed the erection of three 
columns and two girders in sixteen minutes. Of dry con- 
struction throughout, the work never paused for weather or 
mortar. Built to last 140 days, it stood for 85 years, finally 
to be destroyed by fire. If this incredibly fragile structure 
is the theme of Mr. Hobhouse’s engaging story, Paxton is 
undoubtedly the hero. Gardener, engineer, writer, and finan- 
cier, he produced the designs for a completely unheard-of 
type of construction in nine days; he foresaw every possible 
contingency, and confounded all the critics who prophesied 
that it would be blown over, shattered by hail, dripping 
with condensation, suffocatingly hot. The only emergency 
he was unequal to was caused by sparrows, who propagated 
in the trees within the building with unheard-of zest, and 
nearly ruined the show. The sparrow situation became so 
serious that finally Queen Victoria sent for the infallible 
Wellington, who solved the problem with sparrow-hawks. 


The building, its creators, and the exhibition it housed are 
projected against the background of the fabulous Victorian 
era. With amused meticulousness the innumerable articles 
only the Victorians could have designed are listed: bathing 
machines, unpickable pockets, Powers’ Greek Slave, the 
fabrics, clothing, jewels, armaments, gadgets. The author's 
achievement is notable; in less than two hundred pages he 
presents a brilliant picture of a period, providing the critical 
basis on which the Crystal Palace can be understood and 
evaluated. It is a telling example of the modern conception 
of architecture indissolubly related to its social background. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS, work by Al 
bert Kahn, Inc. Privately printed. 156 pp. 9 x 1114. 


It was not until after the war that it began to be generally 
realized that industrial buildings were architecture: that 
abattoirs and state capitols were alike in that each pre- 
sented architectural as well as structural problems. While 
Le Corbusier and other propagandists were startling the 
Philistines with manifestoes and buildings whose chief char- 
acteristic was nudity, a number of factories were being built 
in Germany and Holland which suddenly demonstrated in 
an unexpected quarter the tremendous force of the modern 
approach. Somewhat later it was discovered in America that 
in many purely engineering structures such as grain eleva- 
tors, dams, and bridges, the germs of a modern industrial 
architecture already existed. Outstanding foreign visitors, 
such as Erich Mendelsohn, found in addition a number of 
factories which excited their admiration; many of them were 
designed by the firm of Albert Kahn. 

This book, which presents a good cross-section of the firm’s 
work, is, in a sense, the pictorial history of one of the coun- 
try’s most extraordinary architectural offices. No firm of 

(Continued on page 82) 
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ADVANTAGES of GOODYEAR RUBBER 
FLOORING and WINGFOOT WALL RUBBER 


BEAUTY-— choice of rich colors and combina- 
tions, harmonizing with any decorative scheme. 
DURABILITY and CLEANLINESS — smooth, 
resilient, permanent surface easily kept clean 
and fresh with damp cloth. 

FIRE- AND STAIN-RESISTANT—not permanent- 
ly marred by smoke, alcohol, inks or most acids. 
APPLICATION — Goodyear Wingfoot Wall Rub- 
ber comes in rolls, one yard wide, 1/16" thick; 
easy to apply. 

Goodyear Rubber Flooring comes in two styles 
— individual tiles of any desired shape and size; 
and in continuous rolls. 
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Chulber FLOORING cz’ WINGFOOT WALL RUBBER 


@ So thoroughly did Goodyear Rubber 
Flooring demonstrate its unique advan- 
tages over other types of flooring that rub- 
ber-for-walls became a logical next-step. 


Thus, from the world’s finest rubber 
development laboratories, Goodyear 
Wingfoot Wall Rubber now emerges to 
enable the architect to provide walls—as well as 
floors — of enduring beauty and individual design. 


You are cordially invited to investigate these two modern 
products of “the greatest name in rubber.” Write Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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You can’t 


filter out 

cooking odors 
... you need a 
kitchen ventilator, too! 


F you are building a house with an 

air-conditioning system, save your- 
self a lot of “headaches” by installing 
a Victor ventilator in the kitchen to 
eliminate cooking odors, greasy fumes, 
etc. You can’t filter out odors—and, 
once they get into the return ducts 
you'll find them being circulated to 
every room. An electric kitchen ven- 
tilator is an absolute necessity in an 
air-conditioned home —be sure your 
plans specify a Victor In-Bilt. 


Helps Sell Any Home! 


Kitchen ventilation is a big sales feature for any 
house or apartment. Women know that it means 
freedom from embarrassing cooking odors—a 
fresh, clean home that helps keep the family 
healthy — and lower cleaning bills! Victor's com- 
plete line includes a model for every size of home 
and every purse. The DeLuxe, the Standard and 
the Master are all quality-built ventilators, ready 
to do a perfect ventilating job. Get the complete 

facts about Victor's In-Bilt 
ae Ventilators—you'll be amazed 
at their low prices—clip and 
mail the coupon now! 


CATCHES THE EYE 
OF EVERY WOMAN 





ASSURES FREEDOM 
FROM COOKING ODORS 













CUTS CLEANING AND 
REDECORATING BILLS 


VICTOR ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. 
733 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 






VICTOR ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. 
733 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Send us your Bulletin No. 905-C showing your com- 
plete line of Victor In-Bilt Ventilators! 









Name 
Address 
City 


—_—_—___ 


Kindly indicate here whether you are Architect, 
wilder, Electrical Contractor, HomeOwner.etc. } 











Explains andillustrates 
Victor’s complete line 

ving details on instal - 
ation and exclusive 
performance features 


State 
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architects anywhere in the world has produced as impres:ive 
a collection of industrial and commercial buildings, and the 
list of clients reads like a roll call of the automotive, aviation, 
and other industries. Work includes scores of buildings for 
Ford and General Motors, over fifty plants of various kinds 
for the Soviet Government, cement plants, kilns, docks, 
foundries, warehouses, office buildings, machine shops, power 
plants, banks, hotels, and exhibition buildings. While the 
work illustrated includes large and imposing commercial 
structures, the outstanding buildings are the factories. The 
glass plant of the Ford company at River Rouge, the Chrysler 
press shop at Detroit, and the Chevrolet commercial body 
plant in Indianapolis hold their own in comparison with 
any. 


HOUSING MANAGEMENT, Principles and Practices, by Beatrice 
Greenfield Rosahn and Abraham Goldfeld. Covici Friede, New 
York. 414 pp. 8 x 514. $4.00. 


In this country, at least, housing management is a new pro- 
fession, which calls for more than skilled building mainte- 
nance, more than good business operation, more than tactful 
handling of tenants and their problems. The housing man- 
ager, particularly of developments for the lower income 
groups, “is responsible not only for the economic success of 
his project, but also for securing the maximum social return 
to the community. The work requires that those undertaking 
it be equipped with a specialized training, both theoretical 
and practical in scope, which should include the legal, busi- 
ness, and technical requirements for property management, 
and in addition, an education in practical social ad- 
ministration.” 


This book is a study of the management practices of nine 
housing projects located in several different cities and cover- 
ing several different types of tenantry. For the housing 
manager it will serve as a useful handbook, making available 
to him the experiences of others on such diverse problems as 
the selection and handling of tenants, accounting practices, 
laws governing the relations of landlord and tenant, and the 
operation of mechanical equipment. 


The authors are particularly well qualified by experience 
for their subject. Mrs. Rosahn has done research work in 
housing management and is Secretary of the American So- 
ciety of Women Housing Managers. Mr. Goldfeld has been 
for years Manager of Lavenburg Homes in New York City 
and has taken an active interest in the problems of manag- 
ing housing for people of low incomes. In addition to the 
work of the authors themselves, chapters have been prepared 
by George D. Chadeayne, Marie White, Louise Stanley, Wm. 
T. Harrison and Joshua S. Chinitz, all specialists on the 
subjects on which they write. As might be expected, there is 
some overlapping in the work of the various contributors 
and material on the same subject is to be found in several 
places. The elimination of certain material from the main 
text and its collection in an appendix would have improved 
both the reading and reference qualities of the book. 


As a service to interested readers, Tue ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum will undertake to order copies of foreign books or 
others not conveniently obtainable locally, which have been 
reviewed in this department. Checks and money orders to be 
made payable to Tue ArRcHITECTURAL ForuM. 
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T’S fun to go to school! Especially when that school is equipped with Nesbitt 
Heating and Ventilating Units—the modern units that syncretize room and 
airstream temperature and make every day a June day. Nesbitt Units go hand in 
hand with the better health programs being conducted by modern school author- 
ities. They furnish fresh air at room temperature and circulate it without creating 
dangerous drafts. There is no overheating—no cold spots—no quick changes in 
temperature to encourage colds and other respiratory diseases. Nesbitt Heating 
and Ventilating Units are extensively used all over the United States and Canada. 


More of these popular, scientifically designed units are going into both new 
schools and old every day than ever before in the history of our organization. 
Get all the data now. "Phone the nearest American Blower Branch Office. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP. 


Division of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corp. 


6000 Russell Street, Detroit, Mich. Canadian Sirocco Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 








The Training School 
Building of Washington 
State Normal School. 
Cheney, Washington, is 
equipped with Nesbitt 
Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Units throughout. 
George M. Rasque, 
Architect—A. G. Rush- 
light & Company, Con- 
tractors. 
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should not be any more sensitive to 
criticisms of their work than writers are 
to reviews of theirs . 

Menpet GLICKMAN 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


FORUM: 

JUST FINISHED CURRENT ISSUE 
IS GRAND TRIBUTE TO A GREAT 
MAN. 

LOUIS BRUSTEIN 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Forum: 

The January issue of Tue Foru  pre- 
sents to me the most amazing number of 
any architectural publication I have ever 
seen. Iam very grateful both to the Editors 
for persuading Mr. Wright to do what he 
has done, and to Mr. Wright himself for 
such a splendid exposition of “modern” 
work. This number should far “to 
restate a few fundamentals which are 
strangely missing from the contemporary 


go 


scene.” 
Wittram Heyt THowrpeson 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A deluge of letters and telegrams com- 
menting on the January issue continues as 
Tue Forum goes to press, indicates clearly 


that the significance of Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s work is today recognized across 
the U. S. as it long has been across the 
water. These expressions will be bound 
and presented to Mr. Wright, to whom all 
credit. 

Eprror 


Allen Goes to Town 


Forum: 

I have lately returned from a brief visit 
from New York City and some of the 
things I saw there threw me into a state of 
consternation. But a little bran soon fixed 
that. 

It is not necessary, or even advisable, to 
carry a watch in New York. Let us say you 
are at 42d street and Fifth avenue and 
want to know what time it is; all you have 
to do is to take a bus out to the corner of 
Riverside Drive and 116th street and look 
across the river at the Mazola sign on the 
Jersey bank. This sign tells the time every 
two minutes. 

After I had been in New York a short 
time I noticed a continual clicking sound. 
At first I assumed that crickets had nested 
in my beard, but investigation proved this 
suspicion without foundation. The noise 
was really made by clicking candid camera 
shutters. 87.9 per cent, or plenty, of all 
New York residents and tourists have can- 
did cameras and set them off incessantly. 
Styles in taking pictures have changed. 
Back in my sixth grade days I was pretty 


handy with a No. 2 Brownie my: 

in those days a camera enthusias' 
some effort to make the subject ap} 
a pleasing light. No one thought oi 
ping Uncle Zeno in such a conditio: 
he looked like Dracula after a hard j,icht 
at the Redmen of the World’s smoke, ind 
it never occurred to one to take a pici ure 
of Aunt Sadie taking out her upper plate. 

Things are different, now. A candid cam. 
era addict is sulky and morose for days if 
his best print doesn’t show one of his near- 
est and dearest in a pose suggesting that 
she has been studying to become an 
epileptic. 

All taxicabs in New York City are driy- 
en by people named Joe, most of whom 
suffer from Dope’s Disease, a malady one 
of whose symptoms is never having change 
for a buck. 

In case you go up to the Rainbow Room 
on the 57th floor of Rockefeller Center 
building, take along a spare set of parts, as 
in descending in the elevator one is apt to 
arrive at the grand concourse while one’s 
stomach is still up on the fifth floor. It is 
embarrassing to stand around on one foot 
and then the other waiting for your in- 
terior department to catch up. 

But I cannot get over these candid cam- 
era people. Posterity, if it judges us by 
their pictures, will have a low opinion of 
us. But this is fair enough; I have a low 
opinion of posterity. 
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Rocer ALLEN 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Dozble Hung W\NDOWS 


AVAILABLE in sizes to meet all r 
fractions to suit architectural nes 
extreme weather-tightness wit 


uirements (in inches and 
dlake windows combine 
fine appearance and ease of operation 


under all conditions of climate. 

Thoroughly adapted in detail to modern building practice, Adlake 
windows are easy to install in all types of construction—frame, brick, 
stone or stucco. Equipped to take screens, storm sash and air con- 
ditioning sash, which may be installed at any time. 

Architects, write now for handsome new catalog ( A.I.A. file No. 
16-A) giving detailed information about these modern, truly draftless 
windows. Our engineers give complete cooperation. 


THE ADAMS AND WESTLAKE CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. » NEW YORK, N. Y. © ELKHART, IND. 


Gorthe Better 
Outlook 


@® ADLAKE windows 
afford the maximum 
area for glass; 


@ Are provided with 
built-in weatherstrip; 


@ Reduce maintenance 
and heating costs; 


@ Will not rattle, when 
open or closed; 


@ Will not shrink, rot, 
swell; need no painting; 


@ The draftless window, 
for modern buildings. 


SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Write now for information 
about desirable territory 
which is still open. 


25 YEARS MAKI 


NG 
METAL WINDOWS 
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AUSTRIAN STATE TOBACCO FACTORY 


A distinguished industrial pliant, notable for the coordina- 
tion of its structural, production, and esthetic requirements. 


OFFICE BUILDING FOR THE 
KIMBLE GLASS COMPANY 


A rational and impressive solution of a modern probiem. 


NICHOLS LABORATORY 


Steel, aluminum, and glass skillfully combined. 


THE GUARANTEED WAGE 


The President’s newest cure-all examined, found difficult 
to administer ... The Jurisdictional question persists. 


LORD & TAYLOR STORE 


Extensive remodeling of this “‘swank’’ New York depart- 
ment store based on the “‘snop within a shop" idea. 


CALINGAERT RESIDENCE 22: 


A modern house, conservative in treatment, flexibie in plan. 


SCHOOLS 227 


Three new school plants, with emphasis on the combined 
use of educational and adult recreational facilities. 


PLANNING TECHNIQUES NO. 9, 
FOOD STORES 


Including markets, groceries, and bakeshops of various 
sizes and types. Equipment and typical details. 


More case histories in the small house series . . . Interior- 
exterior photographs ... floor plans... critical comment 
. cost data... construction outlines. 


BUILDING MONEY 


Taxes and the NAREB .. . Louisville subdivider offers 
house and lot units for $2,750 .. . Cooperative home- 
building service in Memphis ... Los Angeles taxpayer 
portfolio ... Pictorial presentation of sound construction 
. «+» Cost index .. . Charts. 


MONTH IN BUILDING 


FORUM OF EVENTS 


Straus and USHA plans... MARS Exhibition, London... 
New York City Schools flayed .. . Subway art. 


PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


Store Lighting: Iliumination’s magic applied to the science 
of selling. 


The complete book on glass ... The architecture of Ports- 
mouth... A planning notebook... Small churches... 
Modern English houses. 


LETTERS 36 


Frank Lioyd Wright, continued ... Annual Building 
Wage... 
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VOLUME 
PERMITS (December). $150,573,355 





Residential 63,692,062 
Non-residential 59,902,207 
Additions 26,979,086 
November, 1937 105,769,879 
December, 1936 121,099,905 


Permits from Dept. of Labor 


ECR is 


1 \ 





CONTRACTS (January). $195,472,000 


Residential 36,207,000 
Non-residential 57,448,000 
Heavy engineering 101,817,000 
December, 1937 209,452,000 
January, 1937 242,719,000 


Contracts from F. W. Dodge Corp. 


Permits issued during December 1937 amounted to $150,573,355, registered a contra- 
seasonal increase of 42 per cent over the November figure, a 24 per cent increase over 
that of December 1936. Encouraging is the fact that permits at year’s end were highest 
since the heydays of the preceding April. Most important factor was the rise in the 
non-residential classification, where the December dollar volume was larger than in 
any other 1937 month, was almost double that of November. 

The trend of contracts was not so encouraging. The January 1938 total of $195,472,000 
was 7 per cent below that of December, 19 per cent below that of January of last year. 
Largest month-to-month individual decrease, about 43 per cent, occurred in the non- 
residential group. Since late summer the volume of contracts has fluctuated around the 
$200,000,000 level, but not since February 1937 has it dropped as low as in January. 





NHA AMENDED. On February 3 
President Roosevelt affixed his signature 
to the Wagner-Steagall amendments to the 
National Housing Act,* designed to put 
the spurs to building recovery in particu- 
lar, to business recovery in general. Dur- 
ing their course through two sessions of 
Congress, extraordinary and ordinary, the 
amendments themselves were amended 
(page 259). Out of the final draft was 
the Lodge prevailing wage clause; in were 
the following new provisions: 

FHA insured mortgages on houses cost- 
ing $10,000 or less may run for 25 years. 
"The basic 5 per cent interest rate on 
FHA mortgages may be raised in certain 
localities and at the discretion of the 
Administrator to 6 per cent. 

{Eligible for insurance are mortgages cov- 
ering new farmhouses and other farm 
buildings, provided that at least 15 per 
cent of the mortgage funds are to be spent 
for materials and labor. 

{The FHA’s revolving fund may be in- 
creased at the President’s discretion from 
$2 billion to $3 billion, but no mortgages 
may be insured after July 1, 1939. 

{In the event of mortgage foreclosure, 
the FHA may take over the management 
of the property, issue 3 per cent deben- 
tures to the mortgagee. 

{Large scale housing to be eligible for 
insurance is limited in the amount of the 
mortgage to $1,350 per room. 

{Middle size housing projects must con- 
sist of apartment houses or groups of not 
less than ten single-family houses, and the 
amount of the mortgage must not be more 
than $1,150 per room. 





*Analysis of the National Housing Act amend- 
ments, as originally proposed in the extraordi- 
nary session of Congress, was presented in the 
January Forum, page 103 et seq. This month 
Tue Forum analyzes the changes incorporated 
in those amendments, page 259. 





{Under Title I, providing for insurance 
of loans for repairs, alterations and ad- 
ditions, mortgages up to $2,500 for new 
construction are eligible for insurance. 
Coincident with the amendments’ pas- 
sage FHAdministrator Stewart McDon- 
ald announced that he had accepted up 
to February 1 under the former law 265,000 
mortgages for insurance totaling $1,075,- 
000,000, had encountered a net loss of 
only $10,000. Monthly income from the 
accepted mortgages is $600,000, is being 
used in part to create an insurance fund 
which currently exceeds $22,000,000. 


MBA SURVEYS. Late last year 
the Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America put two questions to its members 
in 68 leading cities: 1) Do you expect an 
increase in rents? 2) Do you expect a de- 
crease in construction? Answers to both 
were bearish for Building. 

As to rents, results of the survey show 
that 65 per cent of the replying members 
anticipate no increases in 1938 for single- 
family houses, 64 per cent anticipate none 
for apartments and 77 per cent anticipate 
none for office space. Strongest predictions 
against a rise in rents were voiced in the 
Far West, Mountain and Southern States. 
Although the majority of the Association’s 
Eastern members expect no advance, their 
returns were less conclusive than the others. 

According to 72 per cent of the people 
who answered the second question, the 
trend of all new construction during 1938 
will be downward, and a similar percentage 
believes that new residential building will 
also decline. Consensus was that the con- 
struction figures for residential work would 
be 16 to 25 per cent below those of 1937. 
Hopefully, the MBA points out that its 
sampling took place last December when 
business blues were bluest, that “by April 
1... these statistics may look ridiculous.” 
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REVIEW BY NAREB. Perhap: 
those who are rubbed the wrong way by the 
pessimistic predictions of the mortgage 
bankers will find relief in what the realtors 
have to say. Conflicting with the MBA’s 
outlook for rents and new construction 
(col. 2), is the 30th semi-annual survey 
of the real estate market conducted by the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, indicating that a healthy condition 


‘underlies the factors which make for ad- 


vance. Local boards in 260 cities reported: 
1) that sales prices in 1937 advanced, 2) 
that rents advanced, 3) that the supply of 
capital for real estate investment was in 
excess of demand and 4) that interest rates 
on mortgage money continued steady to 
slightly lower. 

The general business recession has ap- 
plied the brakes to real estate activity to 
the extent that in a majority of cities it is 
notably less than a year ago, but sales 
prices for real estate remain predominantly 
higher. Thus, 56 per cent of the reporting 
cities stated that the price increase was 1) 
per cent over the 1936 level; one out of ten 
stated it was as high as 15 per cent. Re- 
turns showed that an under supply 0! 
single-family and apartment dwellings 
existed in about half the cities, that the 
need for new construction was a little less 
than that indicated in the 1936 survey. 

Most encouraging for builders was the 
NAREB’s proof that 1937 rents were on 
the upswing. For heated apartments they 
were 10 per cent higher than a year ago 10 
almost half of the cities, 5 per cent higher 
in a third and as much as 15 per cent 
higher in others. In the case of detache! 
houses rental increases were found to be 
similar in amount and distribution ' 
those for apartments. In neither categor 
were there any decreases of more than 1! 
per cent. 


Further paving the way for Realty’s ad- 
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1. It Insulates. The 25/32” MASONITE STRUCTURAL 
INSULATION, coated with a special waterproof asphalt, 
forms a super-effective barrier against the passage of 
heat or cold. 


2. It Stops Moisture and Wind Infiltration. The 
asphalt coating prevents absorption of moisture and 
dampness into the insulation — and, of course, into the 
house. It also stops wind infiltration through the walls. 


3. It Adds Strength. The structural rigidity of MASON- 


ITE INSULATION has been tested and proved in case 
after case by the Robert W. Hunt Laboratories. The 





“MASONITE DUBBLSEAL 
SHEATHING woRKS 
FOUR WAYS!” 


*MASONITE DUBBLSEAL 
SHEATHING is MASON. 
ITE STRUCTURAL INSU- 
LATION, 25/32” thick 
and covered on all sides 
end edges with a spe- 
cially prepared asphalt 


coating. 


L. 
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25/32” thickness further reinforces the entire frame of 
the house. 


4. It Covers Large Areas. 48 square feet of area may 
be covered with one piece of MASONITE DUBBLSEAL 
SHEATHING. This means fewer joints . . 


nomical, more efficient construction. 


«+ more eco- 


Of course, you want to offer your clients the four-way 
advantages— and four-way savings—of MASONITE 
DUBBLSEAL SHEATHING in your home. Find out all 
the details. Mail the coupon for FREE sample and com- 
plete information — today! 


Copyright 1938, Masonite Corporation 
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| Mail this coupon for free sample and further details | 
| MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. AF-3 
9 a os 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ili. | 
MASONITE . “ 
| —— Please send me a FREE sample and full information | 
| about MASONITE DUBBLSEAL SHEATHING. | 
| THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES i 
sadn lacirccesiaitaticathcni tie a | 
| A MISSISSIPPI PRODUCT Address Re a ie , | 
| SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE Ch a State z 
te serene mer envi egere een en-au envnsres es cena eminence i an dn laine sie tn tis tients einen 
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vance is the satisfactory condition of the 
mortgage money markets. The supply of 
funds for real estate investment indicates 
that in 73 per cent of the surveyed cities 
capital is seeking loans, while in only 12 
per cent loans are seeking capital. The 
NAREB hastens to add, however, that 
mortgage conditions available in many 
cases do not meet borrowers’ needs. 

Interest rates on these loans during 1937 
kept to a fairly level trend, were slightly 
lower in a few centers. Prevailing interest 
rate on home mortgage money is still 6 per 
cent, but two of the reporting cities in the 
north central part of the country indicated 
that a rate below 5 per cent had become 
commonly available. 

NAREB’s conclusion is that “new build- 
ing appears to have been sufficient, under 
the amount of general business recovery, to 
hold a balanced situation with respect to 
space absorption and rent increases, and 
the balance would seem to open the way 
to gradual rather than violent adjustment 
in housing supply-demand as the general 
business situation changes.” 


REALTY FACTORS. Convinced 
that realtors should be the spearhead of the 
housing movement, Cincinnati’s Walter S. 
Schmidt, one-time president of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, 
called together the country’s best real 
estate brains, staggered them with the task 
he assigned: construction during a five-year 
period of a billion dollar’s worth of housing. 
Plan is that these realtors establish limited 
dividend corporations in 100 leading cities 
to build housing projects for the moderate 
income class. 

Fostering this program are the recently 
enacted amendments to the National Hous- 
ing Act and Realty Factors of America, 
Ine. The former authorizes the formation 
of mortgage associations which may raise 
capital by issuing notes, bonds or de- 
bentures up to twenty times the amount 
of paid-in capital and surplus. The latter, 
a private coordinating agency with In- 
stigator Schmidt as president, will effect 
economies for the local corporations 
through pooled building talents, large 
scale financing, planning and construction 
and mass purchasing of materials and 
equipment; considers itself the answer to 
the President’s plea that Building “develop, 
as other great industries have developed, 
the American genius for efficient and 
economical large scale production.” 

Although still in the theme stage, Realty 
Factors of America, Inc., plans soon to 
progress to actualities. In mid-February its 
New Jersey State Chairman, Harry A. 
(“note first name”) Taylor, presented the 
scheme to 70 handpicked real estate opera- 
tors who approved for their State the 
merits of a $20,000,000 housing program 
for 1938, but wondered how it would be 


BUILDING 


carried out. They recall the “Fireside for 
Every Family” idea of the Committee for 
Economic Recovery (Arca. Forum, April 
1936, p. 366) which to date has amounted 
to little more than words and paper. In 
favor of the Realty Factors, however, is the 
personnel behind them—men who should 
know building. 


HOUSING COUNSEL. Unique is 
housing news which neither outlines the 
need for slum-clearance and garden apart- 
ments nor boasts of a foolproof remedy. 





Counselor Clas 


Significant, therefore, was the announce- 
ment from Washington, D. C., that Archi- 
tect Angelo Robert Clas, recent Assistant 
Administrator of PWA, had gone into the 
newest phase of the housing business— 
that of counseling housers. 


The A. R. Clas Associates believe that, 
if the current wave of pro-housing legisla- 
tion bears fruit, there will be profits for 
men capable of tutoring the inexperienced 
so that both municipal and _privately- 
sponsored projects will meet with Federal 
approval. Counselor Clas, an architect of 
no mean experience, is capable. As Di- 
rector and Chief of Plans of PWA’s now 
defunct Housing Division, he played an 
influential part in the initiation, planning, 
construction and management of some 
$122,000,000 of Government projects. 


Now he offers technical service to hous- 
ers large and small, includes on his bill of 
fare surveys, appraisals, land acquisitions, 
plans, specifications and financial and op- 
erating statements. 


GAS MARCHES. Measure of Indus- 
try’s determination to get Building going 
is the current program of the American 
Gas Association, announced in this issue 
of Tue Forum (page 67). Two competi- 
tions, one for the design of all-gas homes, 
open to architects, and a second for the 
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construction of all-gas homes, o to 
builders and architects, carry $23 in 
prize awards. These competitions a: the 
opening moves in a national demon.ira. 
tion homes program under the leade, hip 
of John F. Quinlan, Director of the A.G.A. 
Home Appliance Planning Bureau. A re. 
alistic and new feature of the architects’ 
competition calls for the planning of a com- 
plete neighborhood to tie in with recent 
Government legislation in which large 
scale operations are proposed. The archi- 
tects’ competition closes midnight May 23, 
1938; the builders’ and architects’ competi- 
tion runs for over a year, closing on July 1, 
1939. Juries representing different sections 
of the country will be announced following 
the close of the competitions. 


EARNINGS. Clearly reflecting the ef- 
fects of recession were the year-end reports 
of manufacturers supplying the building 
industry. Third quarter difficulties cut into 
profit margins established earlier in the 
year, were largely responsible for the less- 
than-1936 earnings shown by two-thirds 
of the reporting companies (below) . 


On the up and up were companies which 
make “big money.” Notable among these 
is the U.S. Steel Corporation whose $100,- 
000,000 earnings were practically double 
those of 1936. Looking forward to still 
more business, the corporation’s chairman- 
to-be, Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., announced 
early in February that $50,000,000 of bank 
loans had been obtained to help defray the 
cost of a $80,000,000 capital improvement 
program for 1938. 


Year ending Dec. 31. 1937 1936 
American Steel 

Foundries ...... $ 3,617,761 $ 2,953,426 
Bessemer Limestone and 

Cement 149,801 178,007 
Bethlehem Steel . $1,819,596 13,901,606 
Continental Steel 814,553 736,228 
EE is ae socks 1,005,423 1,171,034 
Giant Portland Cement 44,409 55,757 


Inland Steel 
Lawrence Portland 


12,665,317 12,800,545 


Cement 127,318 $28,132 
Minneapolis Honeywell 

Regulator 2,929,249 3,082,360 
Missouri Portland 

Cement 403,674 469,018 
Mueller Brass 801,891 821,000 
National Lead 4,886,951 7,232,530 


National Steel 
Owens Illinois Glass. . . 


. 17,801,893 12,541,842 
9,315,000 10,099,131 


Pittsburgh Steel! 420,438* 261,870 
Reliance Mfg. 151,099" 922,762 
Republic Steel 9,044,147 9,586,922 
Superior Steel 239,525 454,943 
U. S. Steel 99,930,836 50,583,356 
U. S. Gypsum 5,421,010 5,328,118 
Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube 12,190,648 10,099 131 
* Net loss 
' Fourth quarter to Dec. 31 
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Architectural League President Ralph Walker leads the 


cheers which greeted USHAdministrator Straus. 


Sir Raymond Unwin, British housing ex- 
pert, and Lady Unwin, guests of honor. 
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STRAUS UNCORKS USHA PLANS 


CALLS FOR 2-FAMILY HOUSES, CHEAP LAND 


Symbolically flanked by Sir Raymond 
Unwin, famed British smail house ad- 
vocate, on his right, Architectural 
League President Ralph Walker on his 
left, and a nude “Dawn” at his back, 
USHAdministrator Straus in Manhat- 
tan’s Architectural League last month 
gave what he threatened would be his 
last speech for some months to come. 
Outlining the work accomplished dur- 
ing his first ninety days in office, he 
spiked Fiorello La Guardia’s bellowing 
hustle with the statement that the US 
Housing Authority cannot by the terms 
of the Act build houses itself, and it 
cannot hand out money to local authori- 
ties for building until their projects 
have been submitted and approved. In 
a precise statement of policy Adminis- 


The meeting drew a host of top men, among them Clarence Stein 
(center back), Robert Reilly (right back), Arthur Holden (left 


center). 


trator Straus outlined the obstacles the 
new housing will have to hurdle—the 
difficulty facing local authorities who 
must raise 10 per cent of the total cost", 
the cramping influence on design of 
limited allowances per room, the lack 
of architects trained in the specialized 
problems of low-rent housing. “We are 
determined to rehouse as many slum 
dwellers as possible in decent and 
healthful homes, and not to rehouse a 
few favored families in ideal homes . 
The housing to be erected will be avail 
able only to those families now actually 
residing in slum tenements . . . whose 
income is such as to make it impossible 
for them to rent decent dwellings.” The 
new buildings must be constructed in 
such a way that not only construction 
costs but also maintenance costs are re 
duced to the minimum. The high prices 
of slum property will probably make 
it necessary to construct the new large 
projects on low-cost land in less con- 
gested areas. To reduce maintenance 
costs, “let us consider two-story dwell 
ings in which the tenant operates the 
heating plant and cleans the hallways 
and stairs.” It was, it appeared, no 
mere chance which had made Sir Ray- 
mond Unwin the guest of honor. It 
looks as though the USHAdministrator 
would like to make the two-family 
house as common in the purlieus of US 
cities as it already is in those. of. Eng- 
land, Holland and Sweden. 


Due to be introduced by Senator Wagner is an 
amendment to the Act which would allow the 
Housing Authority to lend 100 per cent 
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All photos by Peter Stackpole 


1. Sir Raymond drops a hint to Mr. Straus as New York’s New Commissioner of Housing and Buildings, Alfred Rheinstein waits hopefully . . . 2. Archibald 
Manning Brown and L. Andrew Reinhard size things up while Harry Milton Prince sizes them up 
enterprise made the Straus meeting possible, and Clarence Woolley listen attentively to J. Andre Fouilhoux. 
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3. A. F. Brinckerhoff, Leon V. Solon, whose 


(Forum of Events Continued on page 10) 





GODFREY SAMUEL LE CORBUSIER 


Personalities in the MARS group seldom emerge as clear flashed as on this 
occasion—a visit by Le Corbusier. Founder and driving force of the group is 


WELLS COATES J. M. RICHARDS 


(Continued from page 9) 


... AND MARS PUTS ON A SHOW 


\ World’s Fair without a midway would be as 
inconceivable to a promoter as a Home Show 
without manufacturers’ booths, an FHA stand 
or even one Colonial Home. Add to this a pro- 
duction cost of almost $20,000 for a two-and- 
one-half weeks’ life, the proviso only the best 
modern architecture shown, and it looks as 
though some idealist had everything required 
for a costly flop. Yet in London last month the 
Modern Architectural Research group (aggres- 
sively styled MARS) were pleased to find that 
just such a show as this had drawn a sufficient 
number of cash gapers to allow the group at least 
to break even financially when they closed the 
exhibition in London and prepared it for a pro- 


vincial tour. What were the ingredients of this 
success? Item 1—An experienced and talented 
group of architects, writers and exhibition de- 
signers (average age 35). Item 2—A number of 
far-sighted manufacturers, realizing that an in- 
formed public interest in architecture will even- 
tually benefit their business, willing to con- 
tribute money or materials with no public credit 
beyond a listing in 8 point type at the back of 
the catalog. Item 3—A catalog preface by George 
Bernard Shaw. Item 4—28 pages of advertising 
in the catalog, at $50 a page. The methods and 
results of applying talent and originality to the 
Home Show are further elucidated by the cap- 
tions on this and the following page. 


SERGE CHERMAYEFF 


Wells Coates. Three of the 71 members are now in the U.S., Walter Gropius 
and Marcel Breuer at Harvard, Laszlo Moholy-Nagy at Chicago's Bauhaus. 


MAXWELL FRY 
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SURREALIST DISPLAY NOTIONS 
such as this—showing modern arch- 
itecture applied to health and edu- 
cation services—are the stock-in- 
trade of fuzzy-headed Misha Black. 


CONSERVATIVES WERE COMFORTED by the show's text, taken from Vitruvius 
via Sir Henry Wotton (1624). This fitted modern into the sacred line of tradition. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL has certain needs—clean air, light and warmth, space to 
move. The tamily and the community also have defined needs which architects, 


engineers and manufacturers must satisfy by a combination of their various 


pes oS led 


talents. For more details of MARS’ graphic demonstration, turn to page 12. 


All photos, Pict Inc 


(Forum of Events continued on page 12) 
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Over 40,000 sq. ft. 

CHAIN BELT CO., MILWA oy Featherweight 
Concrete Roof Slabs. Note the finished ceiling effect provided by the underside of this roof, 
Archts: Eschweiler & Eschweiler, Milwaukee. Contrs: Selzer-Ornst Co., Milwaukee. 


“NO EQUAL.” because there is no other single roof construction that can 
offer the same savings in structural steel — the same permanent, fire-safe, 
no-maintenance roof service. 


Featherweight CONCRETE Slabs are precision made, under strict 
factory control, providing the highest type of dense, vibrated, lightweight 
concrete. They are speedily laid in any weather by our own skilled forces 
—the composition covering may be applied immediately thereafter. 


NAILING CONCRETE SLABS available for securely holding an ornamental 
roof. RED INTERLOCKING SLABS requiring no composition covering. also 
furnished. Coupon below will bring new catalog. 


SEE 1938 SWEET'S CATALOG 
— SECTION 3— FOR DETAIL 
Featherweight Slabs are speedily laid in 


SHEETS in : place directly on the steel roof purlins. 


& eS an a oe Federal-American Cement Tile Co. 
v 608 S. Dearborn St. - Chicago 


FEDERAL-AMERICAN ‘See, Send Tow, ow t0-r0re Comsat 
CEMENT TILE CO. ; 


608 S. Dearborn St. - Chicago 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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FOR THE HOME SHOW CUSTOMER a furnished room is still the safest draw. 
But typical of MARS’ intelligent revamp is the catalog note: “the purpose of 
such a room is not circumscribed . . . it is a harbor, a background.” 


FOR CHILDREN (right) this room has been reduced 
in scale. Jacked about 3 ft. off the floor, it is seen 
by adult gapers from the eye level of a six-year-old. 


FOR ELEPHANTS ALSO (below) modern, in a 
model by Tecton. The modern architect does not 
aim to create a “style,” but “to pursue a realistic 
unity of form and purpose . eligible for all 
building problems wheresoever.” 


FOR MANUFACTURERS “who were prepared to sacrifice their im- 
mediate commercial interests to the furtherance of an idea... “, the 
most effective reward of their support was a narrow corridor lined 
with shallow stages set anglewise to the wall. Here, with no names 
mentioned, the qualities of various building materials were vividly dis- 
played. Below is reenforced concrete, “the marriage of two materials.” 


ea 


All photos, Pictures Inc. 


(Continued from page 10) 
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FOR THE INTELLIGENT BOURGEOIS ingenious displays of models and pictures 
demonstrate the coincidence of form and purpose in modern. The raised plat. 
form allows the models to be seen at eye level or bird’s-eye. 











MODERN ARCHITECTURE is universal, infinitely adaptable. “The architecture of 
the house embraces the garden . . . a single unit in the landscape.” 


Repeated by loudspeaker voice at the exit is the exhibition’s theme 
of commodity, firmness and delight, added to which is the new power 
of science. “Architecture such as we have shown you is to this genera- 
tion what the Norman Castle, the Gothic Church, the Renaissance 
Palace and the Palladian Terrace were to the Englishmen of their 
several epochs.” Banged home with large screens and over-lifesize 
heads was the only direct inspirational touch in the whole exhibition: 
“YOU—businessmen, housewives, weekenders, doctors, teachers, 10- 
dustrial workers, we claim your loyalty for an architecture worthy 
of this age, worthy of the future.” But final and most convineins 
argument for modern was to emerge from the world of MARS into the 
disordered reality of London’s West End. 


. . . 
(Forum of Events continued on pose !4 
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— boards and trustees are as anxious as you are to 


build for utmost economy, safety and permanence. So the 


buyers of schools, like commercial, industrial and public build- 
ings of all kinds, are turning to concrete. Properly designed re- 
inforced concrete gives utmost protection against the hazards of 
fire and explosions and even against tornadoes and earthquakes. 

Modern methods of concrete construction permit walls and orna- 
ment to be cast integrally with frame and floors. The first cost is low, 


maintenance is low, and your building will have distinctive beauty. 


Architectural Concrete 


combining orcmhtectural ond 
structural functions in one fire 


proof, enduring material 


The Edward L. Bailey School, Jackson, Miss. Beautiful, firesafe, permanent, yet 
the first cost was surprisingly low. N. W. Overstreet & Town, architects. W. J 
McGee & Sons, contractors. 


Your architect or engineer can apply the money-saving archi- 
tectural concrete technique to the building you have in mind. 
Ask them for the facts—or one of our engineers will be glad to call. 
Ask for free book “Concrete in Schools,” giving helpful data on 


functional and structural design. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A3-7, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete through 
scientific research and engineering field work. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 166, Queens; completed 1937. 
“No school building should be more than three 
stories high above the basement unless elevators 
are provided.” They are not. 





LAFAYETTE HIGH SCHOOL, Brooklyn; due for 
opening 1939. “The site is large enough to have 
permitted the erection of a three-story building . . . 
and also proper setbacks from the street.” But 
the four-story building has been located in one 
corner of the site. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 43, Manhattan; completed 
1937. “The light court is 65 ft. wide. This gives 
an angle of light of nearly 45°. . . Good lighting 
standards limit this angle to not more than 30°... 
This type of plan has so many basic faults that it 
should not be repeated.” 





PLAYGROUND of PS 43, with a rated pupil capacity 
of 2,800, is 16,800 sq. ft. in area. This gives an 
area of 6 sq. ft. per pupil. The ideal minimum is 
253 sq. ft.; the minimum to be permitted in con- 
gested areas is 30 sq. ft. “Separate playgrounds are 
desirable for the different age groups and sexes.” 








JANE ADDAMS VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
Bronx; completed 1937. “The stage is inadequate 
in depth . . 
minimum, 18 ft. 








." Actual depth, 9 ft.: recommended 


(Continued from page 12) 





PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 49, Brooklyn; completed 

1937. “. . . excessive area and cubage in basement, 
unnecessary ventilating flues. . . only 12 per cent 
of glass to floor area in the gymnasium.” 


MANHATTAN SCHOOL PLANS FLAYED 


In New York City population increase 
has always kept tantalizingly ahead of new 
school construction, so that in spite of 40- 
pupil classes there is continuous overcrowd- 
ing. The Board of Education has never 
had enough money to keep pace with de- 
mands. So in November, 1936, at the in- 
stigation of forthright Ellsworth B. Buck, 
Chairman of the Building and Sites Com- 
mittee, a commission of five well-known 
school architects was set up to report on 
the best means of obtaining more and 
better accommodation for less money. As 
basis for its general recommendations the 
Commission made a detailed analysis of 
the planning and construction of four NYC 
schools opened last year, of one due for 
opening in 1939. Their conclusions, pub- 
lished last month, are notable for a merci- 
less flaying of Civil Service architecture. 
The prevailing system of standardized 
plans Architectural Bureau 
“which should be a laboratory of intelli- 
gent research and study, to become... a 
plan factory... . J Any contention that the 
policy of planning and designing buildings 


causes the 


by government bureaus is time saving and 
less costly . . . can be regarded as nothing 
more than a lame excuse in defense of that 
policy and is not supported by the facts.” 


Planning should be by architects of recog- 
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ALTERNATE PLAN for PS 43 requires a larger 
site, but gives separate playgrounds, east and 
west lighting for classrooms, only three stories 
instead of five. Cubage is saved by the use of 


nized standing working in cooperation with 
the Bureau. Many of the basic faults jn 
NYC schools the Commission found were 
attributable to inadequate sites. They point 
out the impossibility of planning “a build- 
ing with a student population larger than 
the student body of Princeton, Amherst, 
or Williams . . . on less than an acre of 
ground.” The result is inadequate recrea- 
tional areas and a violation of the funda- 
mental principles of good school planning 
—openness and freedom of plan, low build- 
ing coverage, wide courts and ample set- 
back from street. On the other hand, a 
survey of present school sites shows “that 
the cost of land has had little influence 
on the amount of land purchased for sites, 
because in many cases of low land cost in- 
adequate sites are still the rule.” Class- 
rooms were found to be too small, badly 
lighted. Large basement spaces are being 
wasted. The standard duplex stairway is 
condemned on all counts, and the standard 
specification was found to need “hundreds 
of omissions, additions, substitutions, 
changes and supplementary specifications 
to make it applicable to any building.” 
Left by the Commission with a tacit ad- 
mission of insoluble was the basic problem 
of how to provide sufficient well-planned 
schools without sufficient money. 





a circular court walled with glass brick at the 
crossing of the economically planned one-corri - 
classroom wings. Building height is reduced b 
using single, instead of duplex stairways 


(Forum of Events continued on pose 140) 
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This test panel is a 2’ x 3’ piece of wallboard, painted with Dutch 
Boy White-Lead and Lead Mixing Oil. For a solid week, this panel 
lay in a busy corridor. It was walked on by hundreds of people 
daily. Horizontal streaks show how it was then defaced with grease, 
ink, pencil, crayon, shoe blacking, lipstick, ete. Swath shows marks 
completely removed by washing with soap and water. 





DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 
AND LEAD MIXING OIL 


A NEW STANDARD 
IN FLAT PAINTS 


When you choose an interior paint, don’t be too 
easily satisfied. Don’t be content with a paint that 
gives no better service than you used to get five 
years ago. Today, there’s a new standard in flat 
paints...a new measure of value established by 
paint made with Dutch Boy White-Lead and Lead 
Mixing Oil. 

First and foremost, this paint is really washable. 
That’s important. As you’ve probably noticed, 
many an interior paint job turns out to be a costly 
“washout”—simply because it isn’t washable. It 
needs repainting, not because the paint has worn 
out but because dirt can’t be washed out. 


A Real Clean-Up 


Saying that this Dutch Boy paint is really wash- 
able means two things: (1) Its beauty is not de- 
stroyed by hard scrubbings. (2) Those scrubbings 
actually get you somewhere. The test panel on the 
left shows how stubborn stains and dirt really do 
“come out in the wash”. It explains why paint made 
with this Dutch Boy combination saves money 
formerly wasted in over-frequent repaintings. 

Of course, washability isn’t the whole story. This 
paint has all the beauty and durability for which 
White-Lead has long been famous. Because of its 
excellent sealing power, it stops suction and hides 
firecracks. And it saves money in more ways than 
one. It mixes quickly, spreads easily and has high 
coverage—800 sq. ft. per gal. on smooth plaster. 
Those three qualities mean low first cost. Then 
add long wear and real cleanability, and you have 
long-run economy also. 


2, 


é: NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
11l Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., Buffalo; 900 West 18th 
St., Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 1213 West Third 
St., Cleveland ; 722 Chestnut St., St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San 
Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany St., Boston; 
National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Ave., Pitts 
burgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Building, Phila 
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PRODUCTS ann PRACTIC 


In recent years there have been marked advances in 
retail selling technique. One has only to recall the 
retail establishment of ten years ago and to look at 
those of today to appreciate how completely changed 
is the physical environment in which the public shops. 
Store arrangement, store display, air conditioning and 
numerous other elements contribute a new sense of 
showmanship, which justifies itself on the cash reg- 
ister. Most recently and most notably has been the 
development of a completely new lighting philosophy 
which recognizes the selling magic of high intensity 


illumination. 


STORE LIGHTING 


Light for selling and light for seeing differ importantly. We 
are accustomed to think of good lighting in terms of good 
working light: the quality of light required for close visual 
work for extended periods. Light as a selling force is quite 
different. Here the problem is one of emotional appeal: 
attention-getting illumination which assures strong momen- 
tary impressions of objects in sharp relief. 


Good working light must be thoroughly diffused; good 
selling light must provide contrast, both to model solid 
objects and to focus attention on important parts of the 
display. No better illustration of this fundamental differ- 
ence can be cited than the practice, still quite general, of 
lighting jewelry store windows with bare, suspended, con- 
centrated filament lamps. The worst sort of illumination for 
seeing, it does a selling job which is hard to beat. Under 
light of this kind, the cheapest sort of imitation finery 





Robert M. Damora 


Pinpoint lighting, Crane Display Room, New York City; Lande- 
feld & Hatch, Architects; E. Kirk, Illuminating Engineer; 
Lighting Fixtures, Century Lighting, Inc. 


acquires the brilliance and sparkle of the genuine article 
and stimulates the urge to buy. 

Not every sort of selling requires this amount of contrast. 
The all important question of Atmosphere calls for varying 
degrees of contrast for differing types and qualities of mer- 
chandise, but there is no kind of selling in which diffused 
light of the ordinary type is by itself entirely satisfactory, 
and no kind of selling to which store lighting’s fundamental 
dictum: “Light the merchandise,” fails to apply. 

Good lighting does a selling job of primary importance in 
the scheme of modern merchandising. But good store light- 
ing cannot be achieved simply by following general prin- 
ciples of good illumination. Lighting for the modern store 
requires a specialized knowledge of the problem and the 
various methods which have been devised for its solution, 
and above all a keen appreciation of the objectives of store 


lighting design. 
(Continued on page 20) 
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of Local Conditions 
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BYERS WROUGHT 


Lasts Longer 
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The Coliseum, Tulsa. Byers Genuine 
Wrought Iron Pipe specified for main 
supply lines, hot and cold water, fire, and 
drinking water lines; and for the supply 
lines of the hot air heating system. 











...- LEON B. Se Tulsa Architect , | 
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The Stadium, University of Tulsa, Tulsa. Byers Genuine Administration Building, Municipal Airport, Tulsa. Byers 

Wrought Iron Pipe specified in the plumbing system for Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe specified for main supply, 

the main supply lines, hot water and cold water lines, hot and cold water, fire, and drinking water lines; and 

and drinking water lines. for heating supply lines 
‘le : , ‘ . . ; 
@ When you have an analysis of prob- where wrought iron has been used, their experience will be available to 

able corrosive conditions and the based on the experience of Mr. Senter you. We are also glad to assist you in 
st. performance records of pipe materials with various types of pipe material making an analysis of probable cor- 
ng under similar conditions before you, and applied to a knowledge of the rosion covering ‘the projects on which 
er- specifications almost write themselves. probable corrosive conditions that you are working. 
ed Wrought iron, for example, will be would be encountered on each project. Make your request to our nearest 
ry, specified and justified by the engi- For years our Engineering Service Division Office or write our Engineer- 
tal neering data on hand for those cor- Department has served as a clearing ing Service Department in Pittsburgh. 
rosive services where it has given house for information on corrosive A. M. Byers Co. Established 1864. Pitts- 

in longer life and greater economy. It problems. The experience of leading burgh, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
ht will be judged on its cost per-year-of- architects and Washington, Chi- 
oe service and the false economy of low- engineers has cago, St. Louis, 
B first-cost materials will be avoided. been accumu- B Y iz 3 S Houston, Seattle, 
ns illustrated are examples showing lated so that San Francisco. 
l 






Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe for corrosive 
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services and Byers Steel Pipe for your other requirements 





GENUINE 
WROUGHT IRON 


Tubular and Flat Rolled Products 















1. S. H. Kress and Co., New York City; Main floor has 65 foot candles, 
special counters 100 f.c.; lighting, Frink Corp.; (photo, courtesy General 
Electric Co.) 2. Doubleday Doran Book Shop, N. Y. C., Curtis semi-indirect 





OBJECTIVES 
Broadly speaking the basic objectives of store lighting are to 


render the merchandise clearly visible and desirable. The first 
of these involves complicated technical questions of color, tex- 
ture, form, ete., and the second psychological subtleties such 
as Atmosphere, emphasis, decorative effect, direction of store 
traffic, and the like. A good installation must solve all of these 
problems and more. Otherwise successful arrangements, for 
example, must sometimes be modified because the effect of 
the lighting on the customer herself is unflattering. 

Store lighting’s objectives are best considered in two parts: 
overall effect and effect on merchandise. Each complements and 
depends upon the other, but it is possible within certain limits 
to create a given overall effect and still to choose the most 
effective method for the illumination of the merchandise: to 
bring about that combination of the two factors best adapted 
to a given store. 

The primary objective of overall store lighting is the creation 
of Atmosphere. Subordinate, but equally important considera- 
tions include control of traffic and emphasis on certain items 
or departments. Certain kinds of stores demand an overall 





PINPOINT UNIT ‘i 
MOUNTED FOREWARD / , 
TO AVOID REFLECTION e 








PINPOINT 
LIGHTING 


UNIT PORTABLE BUILT-IN TUBULAR 
COUNTERTOP UNIT LAMP TROUGH 
COUNTER CASE LIGHTING 
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luminaires, 1000 watt, with 500 watt direct, recessed units, Sunlight Re- 
flector Co., and Curtis 200 watt low-ceiling units under balcony. 3. G. Fox 
& Co., Hartford, Conn., Holophane semi-exposed units, 600 watts capacity. 


treatment suggesting quality, refinement, quiet elegance, while 
other types call just as definitely for cheerfulness, sparkle, 
and an effect of bright well-being. Stores selling high quality 
women’s clothing are a good example of the first type, notion 
and variety stores of the second. Drug stores furnish an example 
of overall lighting with mixed objectives; here it is often 
desirable to create a quiet, quality atmosphere in the store 
proper while suggesting a bright, antiseptic effect in the pre- 
scription department. While such effects depend basically on 
store decorations and furnishings, it is essential that the 
lighting installation complement, rather than destroy the effect 
thus created, and the attendant objectives of emphasis, traffic 
control, etc., are primarily dependent upon the lighting ar- 
rangement. 

Besides creating a suitable atmosphere, store lighting has 
the further job of emphasis. Here the objective is to focus the 
customer’s attention on specific articles of merchandise and to 
make them as attractive as possible. This is a job which light, 
and light alone, can do. The purpose of lighting of this kind 
should be to make the featured display three or four times 
as visible as its surroundings, to make show case merchandise 
twice as visible as the case containing it, to create a scale of 
values exactly corresponding to the relative importance of every 
object in the store. And its further purpose must be to flatter 
the merchandise as much as possible; to feature texture, color, 
or form as required; to create the desire to buy. 


METHOD, |. GENERAL ILLUMINATION 

Store lighting, more than any other illumination problem, must 
be considered as an entity. It is impossible properly to decide 
what type of general illumination should be used in a given job 
without first deciding what the form and extent of auxiliary 
lighting is to be. If auxiliary lighting is to be extensive, general 
lighting may be soft and indirect. If very little auxiliary light- 
ing is to be employed, the general lighting must perform as well 
the important job of lighting the merchandise, and some form 
of direct-indirect lighting is called for. 

Since the principal factor which determines the form and extent 
of auxiliary lighting is cost, selection of the best type of general 
illumination in most instances depends primarily on the planned 
overall cost of the entire installation. The most economical type 
of store lighting is, of course, the type in which the functions 
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4. McLellan Store, Lafayette, Ind., Westinghouse “Storelite” luminaires. 
5. Neisner Bros. Store, Springfield, Mass., 500 watt semi-indirect Westing- 
house “Magnalux” luminaires; direct recessed louvered units. 6. Klivan’s 





of general and auxiliary lighting are combined in a single set of 
luminaires. Here a direct-indirect unit, with a strong down- 
ward component to light the merchandise, but throwing some 
light on the ceiling for general lighting, should be used. At the 
other end of the scale is the sort of installation in which it is 
planned to use auxiliary lighting of every type: show case light- 
ing, shelf lighting, illuminated display niches, luminous back- 
grounds, and even separate ceiling downlights for counter top 
illumination. Here the general illumination may well be totally 
indirect, since the only function remaining for it to perform is 
that of building up and softening these special lighting effects. 


Criteria 

There are certain basic criteria by which every form of general 
illumination should be judged. General lighting must provide, 
first of all, light adequate for seeing at every point in the store. 
There must be no dark pools of shadow which the eye is unable 
to penetrate. Floors must be lighted with sufficient brightness 
to make the texture and pattern of their coverings clearly 
visible, and the so-called “tunnel effect” of dark ceilings avoided. 
Because of the considerable contrast-range which direct, con- 
trolled display lighting makes possibie, this can be done without 
in any way distracting the customer’s attention from featured 
merchandise. 


Under-Balcony Lighting 

An especially difficult’ problem often encountered in store work 
is that of “under balcony” lighting. Ceilings under store mez- 
zanines and balconies are often very low, making the installation 
of regular luminaires impracticable. In such cases, the fixture 
used must perform the difficult job of providing sufficient light 
for the counter-top and side-wall cases, adequately light the 
ceiling so as to avoid an unpleasant “tunnel” effect, and not be 
a source of glare. 


Intensity 

The proper intensity for general store lighting depends mostly 
upon the illumination-levels contemplated for display lighting. 
Where featured merchandise is to be illuminated to levels as 
high as 100-foot candles, as is often the case in new work, 
general lighting should be on the order of 20-30 f.c., so that 
the contrast range of the entire installation will not exceed 





concentrating downlights; (photo, courtesy General Electric Co.) 


5 to 1. Where display lighting does not exceed 50 f.c., a general 
level of 10-15 f.c. should, on the same basis, prove sufficient. 
Arguments in favor of the scale in the higher key center 
around the concept of “quicker seeing,” a factor of considerable 
importance in store work where displays of impulse items are 
often viewed by the customer while in motion. 


INTENSITIES FOR STORE LIGHTING 
LOCATION FOOT CANDLES REMARKS 
General Iumination 10 - 30 


Circulation - Aisles 15 - 50...... Aisles should be visibly brighter 
than general iiiumination 

Directional Signs Varies .. Signs should be sufficiently 
brighter than their surroundings 
to attract the desired amount of 

Counter Tops S- & attention. This varies with the 


brightness of surroundings ar 
the nature of the sign 


Display Cases 50 - 100 


See text, page 58 


Freestanding Displays... .100 - 200 
*Prepared for THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM by E. B. Kirk, Lighting Consultant 








CONTROL LENS METAL SHELVI 





LUMILINE LAMPS 


SHELF LIGHTING 


Jewelry Store, Youngstown, Ohio, 500 watt semi-indirect “Silvray” 
luminaires with silvered bow! lamps; direct light from 150 watt Curtis 
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Luminaires 


It was once common practice to employ fixtures of the ordinary 
enclosing-globe type in most stores. This type of fixture failed 
to provide the kind of illumination usually wanted for several 
reasons. First, and most important, was the fact that the light 
which they provided was not sufficiently under control: valuable 
light was wasted on the store fixtures, floor, walls, and ceiling 
instead of being directed at the merchandise. Second, it was 
impossible with this type of fixture to obtain light of the in- 
tensity store owners now demand without glare or extemely large 
enclosing globes. Finally, fixtures of this kind are necessarily 
the brightest thing in the store and therefore draw the customer’s 
attention away from the merchandise where it belongs. 

In typical small stores, enclosing-globe installations generally 
consisted of two rows of luminaires, 8 to 10 ft. on centers, em- 
ploying 300 to 500 watt lamps. Such an installation, with 300 w. 
lamps, usually resulted in an illumination of 3 to 5 f.c. at the 
counter top and more or less throughout the store. Increasing 
the lamp-size to 500 watts brought this level to a maximum 
of 7 or 8 f.c. With such installations, the cheapest improvements 
which can be made involve increasing lamp wattage, surround- 
ing the enclosing globe with a shade painted white on the inside 
to direct more light downward, and provision of auxiliary light 
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LUMINOUS PANEL BEHIND 
BOTTLED GOODS 








DISPLAY NICHE 
LIGHTED FROM SIDES 


STORE LicHTing 





sources. More economical in the long run, however, is to replace 
the inappropriate fixtures with new luminaires designed -pecifi. 
cally for store work. When such fixtures of modern type having 
a strong downward component are employed, it is often possi. 
ble to raise counter-top illumination levels to as high as 20 to 
30 f.c. without increasing wattage, an important factor where 
wiring is inadequate to carry a heavier load and the expense of 
rewiring prohibitive. In larger stores, employing more elaborate 
installations with plenty of auxiliary lighting, fixtures of the 
ordinary semi-indirect and indirect type are often used to ad. 
vantage, as well as special fixtures of all types, decorative coffer 
lighting, etc. Here the problem is mainly one of suiting the 
lighting to the decorative effect and of creating the proper 
atmospheric background, the job of lighting the merchandise 
being left to auxiliary lighting. In this way, many striking effects 
may be created, often becoming items of primary importance 
in the decoration of the store. 


2. AUXILIARY LIGHTING 

The job of auxiliary lighting is to supplement general illumina- 
tion and primarily to focus attention on the merchandise. Its 
general purpose is to build up a scale of values corresponding 
to the relative sales-importance of various display items. Such 
a scale may be “brilliant,” embracing a wide contrast-range, or 
“soft,” according to the atmosphere desired; and depends jointly 
on light-intensity and the tone or value of the objects illumi- 
nated. For high key effects, light and dark colors are as necessary 
as a broad range in lighting intensities. 

Besides variations in intensity, auxiliary store lighting also some- 
times employs color for its attention-getting and decorative 
qualities. Where color is used in this way, it is usually best to 
avoid throwing colored light directly on the merchandise. A 
better practice is to use colored light on the background and 
surroundings of a featured display, with “white” light on the 
display itself. 

Auxiliary store lighting takes a wide variety of forms, which 
may be roughly classified as coming under the following 
headings: Counter-Top and Case Lighting; Wall Case and 
Shelving Lighting; Triple-Mirror Booths and Fitting Mirrors; 
Display Niches and Luminous Backgrounds; Luminous and Sil- 
houette Signs; Spotlighting Freestanding Displays; “Daylight” 
Sources; Supplementary General Lighting. 


Counter-Top and Case Lighting 

This is usually the most important single item in the store. In 
most instances the bulk of the merchandise is displayed within 
or on top of counter cases, and such cases are closest to the cus- 
tomer. Modern counter and show cases almost always come 
equipped with their own lighting, but this does not take care 
of the counter-top, equally if not more important for display pur- 
poses. Various ways to light cases and counter-tops are shown in 
the diagrams on page 20. Another method of lighting counter 
tops, not shown in the diagrams, is by recessed ceiling units 
with control lenses or louvers to prevent glare. 

An important factor in show case lighting is the heat generated 
by the lamps. With the higher intensities now in use, this prob- 
lem is no longer one affecting only refrigerated cases and perish- 
able goods. The solution of this problem lies, of course, in 
adequate ventilation, or, where this is impracticable, lighting 

(Continued on page 56) 
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--- extends its applications 


To create a rich, mellow atmosphere, ex- 
pressive of the personality and magnitude 
of the Ford Motor Company... and a set- 
ting which would be in harmony with the 
up-to-the-minute styling of their prod- 
ucts ... Designer Walter Dorwin Teague 
selected Rift Oak Flexwood, used in con- 
junction with photo-murals, and accented 
with bronze and black. 

Form, figure, color—all the elements of 
design are at the instant command of the 
architect or designer who creates in rare 
woods, but until the invention of Flex- 


[WOOD IN FACILE FORM] 


wood, wood was not adaptable to all 
forms of decoration. Today’s designer is 
able to retain the classic, quality appeal 
of fine wood interiors without slowing the 
pace of his ensemble. 

Flexwood is genuine veneer of forty 
rare woods, mounted on cloth, and made 
flexible for direct wall application. Be- 
cause it is wood, it takes any wood finish. 
Its decorative possibilities are limited 
only by the ingenuity of the designer, and 
its cost puts no strain on the normal bud- 
get. Samples will be sent gladly. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, 103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Manufacturers of Flexwood, Plywood, Armorply ... and kindred products 


Wood maintains 
its preferemce ...- 






Photo: Robert M. Damora 






















Flexwood is thin wood in 


its natural form and figure, 

mounted on cloth. It is ap- 
plied by hand to any smooth : 
surface, flat or curved. 
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The complete book on Glass . . . . The architecture of Portsmouth . . . . 


A planning notebook . ... Small churches . . . . Modern English houses. 


GLASS IN ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION, by Raymond Me. 
Grath and A. C. Frost, with a section on the nature and properties 
of glass by H. E. Beckett. The Architectural Press, London. 664 pp. 
illustrated. 934 x 1234. £3-3-0 


“The infinite capacity of mankind for taking things for granted,” 

remark the authors, “has never quite succeeded in the case of 

glass. That a solid should also be transparent is sufficiently con- 

trary to general experience to make it at least a degree less pro- 

saic than most other materials in general use.” Which sums up 

just about as concisely as possible the curious hold on men’s 

imagination this material has had since its earliest days. As much 

as the transparency of the material, its apparent weightlessness 

is impressive. The Crystal Palace, eighth wonder of the world 

in 1851, was a spidery structure whose delicate stability amazed 

visitors as much as its size: the contemporary papers were full 

of predictions that at the first blow it would dissolve into count- 

less splinters of glass and shreds of iron. The fashionably- 

despised Victorians knew glass and used it with great daring— 

we have still no structure to surpass the conservatory at Chats- 

worth. With the advent of a modern architecture glass was in- 

ILL TL Pe ph evitably the material to express the lightness possible with 

. o r et ; | ‘ frame construction. Today the glass-walled factory, the glass 

7 ate a ke : ; . front, while perhaps not yet commonplace, are at least no 
novelty. 

The architectural profession has been well served in the past in 

the matter of reference books. The field is one which has at- 

tracted some of the best minds, and few are the subjects on 

which some authoritative study cannot be found. Oddly enough, 

glass is one of them. There have been a number of interesting 

collections of material published both here and abroad, to be 

sure, but nothing in any language has appeared to compare 

with this encyclopedic work by Messrs. McGrath and Frost. 

, 104 ; Apparently no phase of the subject has been left untouched: for 

GOTHENBURG CONCERT HALL, NILS EINAR ERIKSSON, ARCHITECT its history there is a section of 80-odd pages, replete with old 

engravings and photographs of modern processes; “Glass in 

Architecture” also follows an historical sequence, and includes 

a quantity of magnificent photographs, most of which are re- 

produced at page size; the third section, “Glass in Decoration,” 

is equally rich in content, showing examples of practically every 

known decorative use of the material, from etched and painted 

mirrors to Victorian saloon interiors. Following is a section on 

the nature and properties of the material, dealing with its 

durability, mechanical strength, transmissivity, etc. Appended 

is a special bibliography. Included in this section is a number 

of pictures illustrating the relative concealing power of differ- 

ent kinds of plain and patterned glass. The last section of 

the book consists of large-scale photographs of the British 

glasses on the market, with detailed information on their charac- 

teristics and available sizes. This by no means exhausts the con- 

; tents, however; there is information on glazing methods, 4 

k Yh glossary of terms used in the trade, and other material, both 


NIGHT CLUB, PARIS, M. ROUX-SPITZ, ARCHITECT (Continued on page 62) 
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The Trane Company has earned a position of responsibility in the manufacture of 
equipment necessary and related to the advanced cycles of heating and cooling — 
the result of constant development, research and practical experience in these fields. 

Equipment of endless variety — for many applications — for many uses — has 
been provided. Equipment that performs under working conditions in a manner 
satisfactory to the engineering consultants and contractors in these particular fields. 
There is always a proper Trane Product to do the work whether for human comfort 
or for industrial processing. Address inquiries 2000 Cameron Ave., La Crosse, Wis. 

Important to the profession as well as to the user is this fact: Purchasers benefit 
in installations that use the products of ome manufacturer — and thus enjoy the 

AIR’) Protection of Undivided Responsibility. Notable installations everywhere. 

This symbol is used exclusively by Trane to signify the Nth degree of excellence in Heating, Cooling & Air Conditioning Equipment 
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Frank Lloyd Wright (Cont.) 


Forum: 

The Forum has become so invaluable 
and judicious that one must look at the 
January issue with pain rather than in- 
dignation. There can be no quarrel with 
you for publishing Mr. Wright’s work. 
Mr. Wright’s work is very interesting. 
What is astonishing, and painful, is your 
taking sides in the forty-year old con- 
troversy over who is out of step, Mr. 
Wright or the rest of the architectural 
world—and most painful of all, taking 
Mr. Wright’s side. Because, make no mis- 
take, Mr. Wright himself admits no com- 
promise. He had a master, Mr. Sullivan, 
but Mr. Sullivan is dead and cannot give 
testimony. Then there was Himself. And 
after him are his disciples. Mr. Wright 
never admitted to any contemporaries. 
Maybe a nod to some European or Asiatic 
but his colleagues were never and aren’t 
now in the same league... . 

And so I wish to take issue with you 
in your Forum presentation of Mr. Wright 
as the Messiah; in Trme’s statement that 
Mr. Wright is the “greatest architect of 
the twentieth century”; and in your adver- 
tisement in Lire that “this is the most im- 
portant architectural document ever pub- 
lished in America. First and only record 
of what we have come to call the Modern 
Movement” and so on ad nauseam. That is 
taking in a lot of territory even for so 
powerful an organization as Time Inc. 


In the first place I have the honor to 
defend the architectural profession as op- 
posed to Mr. Wright. I believe it is filled 
with men of intelligence, imagination, in- 
tegrity and capacity. I believe that an ex- 
amination of a bound Forum for ’37 with 
a Forum of fifteen or twenty years ago 
will show tremendous heart-warming prog- 
ress towards a better machine for living, 
with the accent on living. But this has 
been a community progress, it has been 
a meeting of minds. A few strong men, 
like Goodhue and Hood have come along, 
but the good die young, and looking back 
at that progress it is hard to put a finger 
on the milestones. . . . This progress is not 
a theoretical one. We can simply see how 
we have progressed and are progressing. 
For progress towards the ideal is never 
finished. No one is satisfied with what is 
being done but we do the best we can... . 
Costs, prejudices, and our own limitations 
hold us back but we have done, we are 
doing, and we will do a better job than 


Frank Lloyd Wright. 
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In the second place, Mr. Wright’s in- 
fluence on American architecture deserves 
some further proof. Is it not strange, for 
one thing, that if he is responsible for 
the “Modern Movement” he doesn’t even 
recognize us? We don’t ask love but even 
erring children deserve something besides 
contempt. And then there is the extraordi- 
nary fact that Mr. Wright has had very 
little of that sincerest form of flattery— 
imitation. Mr. Wright’s work has for forty 
years been clearly distinguishable. But are 
these distinguishing features familiar in 
the modern scene? The deep overhang, the 
high inaccessible windows, the tortured 
outline, long corridors, the 60-30 triangle, 
these are details to be sure but take them 
away and you might have something al- 
most resembling the work of one of the 
despised “modernists.” One is forced to 
the conclusion that Mr. Wright’s influence 
has been philosophical and literary. These 
influences may be impressive to your large 
lay audience but I feel sure that among 
the architectural profession the feeling is 
that “by their works ye shall know them.” 
And even philosophically, I feel sure there 
is something wrong with one who in- 
variably brings forth his work as tablets 
from Mt. Sinai. Work is not made great by 
saying so, and genius is best recognized 
by posterity. It really would be a pity if 
the editors of AkcuiTecTURAL ForuM were 
suddenly found somewhere in that touch- 
ing photograph “The Taliesin Fellowship 
at Play.” 
Donavp M. Dovue.tass 
Wilton, Conn. 


To subscriber Douglass, thanks for a 
stimulating letter which admirably states 
his views. Wright's architecture provokes 
admiration or disdain, but always con- 
troversy. The Forum believes controversy 
is essential to the forward movement of 
the architectural profession. Not contro- 
versial, however, is the matter of Wright’s 
influence. What other American architect 
of any period can point to buildings in a 
half-dozen foreign countries directly af- 
fected by his work?—Ep. 


Guaranteed Annual Wage 


Forum: 

The importance of a U. S. revival in 
building is best seen by comparison with 
England. 

England builds some 300,000 family units 
per year (1936) for a population of 40,000,- 


THE 





000 and a population growth of .5 of } 
per cent and has a direct building em. 
ployment (painters, plasterers, brick layers, 
helpers) of 1,150,000 and an estimated 
dependent indirect employment (factories 
to produce material, rail workers to hay) 
it, ete.) of under 3,000,000. The U. S. with 
125,000,000 and a rate of growth of 8 of 
1 per cent, built in 1936 some 300,000 
family units, and it should have built 900, 
000. Assuming the same ratio of family 
units built to employment as in England, 
virtually all of our unemployed are idle 
through lack of building. 


Family 
Units Direct and 
Built Indirect 
in 1936 Employed 
England actual .. 300,000 4,000,000 
U. S. actual .... 300,000 4,000,000 
U.S. should build 900,000 9,500,000 


Thus some 5,500,000 people are unem- 
ployed due to lack of building. The reason 
of course lies in high costs. . . . 

Skilled and unskilled building labor re- 
ceives a fair wage under the hourly pay 
system. This system puts the entire burden 
of stormy weather and uncertain future 
jobs on the workmen and is so unfair to 
the workman that through his unions he 
has been forced to erect a high hourly scale 
to insure an annual living wage and each 
rise in hourly wages brings with it abuses 
that combine to throttle building. . . . What 
can we do about it and still be fair to 
building labor? .. . 

Should the FHA broaden its credit in- 
surance to banks to include contractors 
seeking sufficient credit to carry a crew on 
an annual wage, the cost of construction 
labor per house could be greatly cut. 

New York City with some 25 per cent of 
the nation’s building serves as an admirable 
example. The present situation is that 
skilled labor in New York City actually 
gets an annual wage of about $1,800. 

$1.85 hourly rate x 35 hours per week 

x 52 weeks = $3,367. 

Working over 50 per cent of the time 
brings the annual return to approximately 
$1,800. 

Suppose now that a plastering, tiling or 
brick laying contractor could go to his 
bank and arrange a credit (which the 
banker would insure in FHA) for $2,000 
per man per year. As far as the workman is 
concerned he is better off by $200 a year; 
the contractor can go out and offer a bar- 
gain in his particular classification of work 
and will thus keep busy. Any workman he 

(Continued on page 150) 
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Unsurpassed! 


“In compliance with your request of 







July 26, 1937, we have purchased in 






the open market four leading brands, 





including ‘Pabco’ linoleum . . . and 
have made comparative tests of them 






under identical conditions. 






“The tests show that ‘Pabco’ passes 





all requirements prescribed by the 





proposed revision of Federal Speci- 
fication LLL-L-351a, and is unsur- 
passed by any of the makes tested.” 








Smith, Emery & Company 
Inspecting and Testing Engineers 









inc. 
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REALLY WHITE? 


Here is the first white linoleum 
that doesn’t take on a yellowish 
tinge when used with modern, 
all-white kitchen appliances or 
glistening white tile. 

This purity of tone is the 
result of the improved, and ex- 
clusive process by which Pabco 
Linoleums are made. And for 
the same reason that Pabco 
whites are really White, all 


colors in Pabco Linoleums have 


THE PARAFFINE 


San Francisco, California 


BATTLESHIP :: 





a depth and richness hitherto un- 
attainable. 

Because of these “‘true’’ colors, 
it is possible to create many spark- 
ling new decorative schemes, 
which were previously impossi- 
ble with “off-shade”’ colors! 

A catalog showing the new 
Pabco 9” Cross-directional Mar- 
bles, ““Onyxtone”” Marbles, Pat- 
terned Inlaids and Linoweave 
patterns will be sent on request. 


COMPANIES, INC. 


Somerville, New Jersey 


INOLEUM 


PLAIN :: JASPE :: INLAID 
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Office of Britton |. Budd, 
Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois 


PHOTOMURALS 


by Kaufmann & Fabry 
i ica, owing to com- 
— onset one and oe 
facilities and the most experienc wie 
This aggregation of apparatus — = 
oduced the largest Photomu = 
ated executed commissions of en 
— i the 
i licacy to 
ee ee outstanding and most 
exacting clientele. 


PERMIT US 


the pleasure of 
providing you 
with any infor- 
mation desired 


mand 


@ Ford Rotunda, Ford Courtesy 
Building, Dearborn, Michigan 


® “Blossom Tea Room,” Wm. H. Block 
: » H. Bloc 
Department Store, Indianapoli 


5, Ind. 


KAUFMANN & FABRY CO. 


425 South Wabash Avenue * Chicago, Illinois 


The Most Thoroughly Equipped Photographic Plant in America 














REALTY AND TAXES 


(Continued from page 258) 


ness but also his potent talents as a man 
of action. When he was a senior at the 
University of Kansas he wrote letters to 
a dozen alumni each night to get their 
support for an appropriation from the 
State legislature for his college. Today 
this same bent for constructive works has 
put him on the Washington Planning Com- 
mission together with the biggest. archi- 
tectural and planning wigs in the country; 
has made his Country Club district not 
only a fine money-maker but also a model 
of subdivision platting; has given him the 
ear of the President. 

It was therefore only natural that his 
name should have popped up so promi- 
nently and early in Washington last month. 
Ever since early November, realtors all 
over the country have been receiving 
copies of an elaborate brief explaining the 
threat to Realty in current tax law, to- 
gether with the changes proposed by the 
NAREB. With each report went an earnest 
letter urging action on the recipient and 
signed by Good Worker Nichols—this 
time in his capacity as Vice President of 


the NAREB. 


The Long View. It is doubtful whether the 
NAREB suggestions for changes in the 
tax laws will be fully accepted. Specifically, 
they have asked for 1) the exemption of all 
bona fide realty firms from the provisions 
of the holding company tax; and 2) the 
exemption from all but normal taxes of 
debts paid out of earnings, where those 
debts were incurred in bona fide realty 
operations. 

Looking ahead to the measures which 
the Treasury felt should be seriously at- 
tacked in the near future, Under-Secretary 
Magill in addressing the sub-committee on 
taxation put as the Number One objec- 
tive the developing of “methods for the 
integration of the Federal and State taxing 
systems and for the elimination of the 
present overlapping of particular forms 
of taxes.” What this meant was that 
another long and old fight waged by the 
NAREB was at last beginning to bear 
fruit. The property tax is the only re- 
source of revenue open to local govern- 
ments, and, as was pointed out above, 
it amounts to $4.5 billion annually. If 
Under-Secretary Magill’s plans go for- 
ward, it will mean the redistribution of 
tax jurisdictions; which will in turn mean 
that local governments will be allowed 
to turn elsewhere for revenue; which will 
in its turn mean that there will at last 
arise an opportunity to lower property tax 
rates. How much this will mean to Realty 
can be seen from a single statistic: average 
taxes on a $5,000 house amount to $2,500 
over a period of 20 years. 
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IMPORTANT NEW INFORMATION 
FOR ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, ON HEATING THE 
1938 BATHROOM 


Here is a simple, logical story that can prove 
profitable to you. Here is the story of nineteen 
years of research and experience by Wesix, 
the pioneer in the electrical heating field. Here 
are facts that you can put to work building 
greater client satisfaction and good will. 


WORLD'S LARGEST ELECTRICAL 
HEATING MANUFACTURER NOW 
OFFERS TWO NEW PRODUCTS 


“Interesting Facts About New Bathroom Com. 
fort” is the story of two brand new Wesix elec- 
tric built-in heaters. These two heaters not 
only give heretofore unheard of performance, 
but can be installed at amazingly low prices 
and operated at unbelievably low cost. 


FREE! “INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 
NEW BATHROOM COMFORT’ 


You will want the information contained in 
“Interesting Facts About New Bathroom Com- 
fort.” Send for your copy today. It’s yours for 
the asking. Address your request to: 


1114 WESIX BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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MACBETH GALAX GLASSWARE 


Anew lighting glass that gives more useful light! 


Models shown here are stocked in plain white and can 
be furnished with various applied decorative treatments. 
Available in wide range of sizes with standard fitters. 
ROMANESQUE (above) 
... plain white or with 
applied brown decora- 
tions. 

HALLSTADT (/eft) 

..- plain white or with 
tan applied on lower 
section. 





High efficiency, semi-indirect light- 


ing in a one-piece enclosing globe 


IGHTING engineers have long sought this ideal... . 
a homogeneous, completely enclosed globe that yields 
adequate semi-indirect light. 


Macbeth Galax glassware meets this need with a unique 
combination of translucent and semi-opaque glass all in 
one solid piece! The upper portion is translucent, with a 
light-transmission nearly equal to that of the inside frosted 
glass of a modern MAZDA lamp. The lower concave por- 
tion is not only semi-opaque, but also has a reflection 
scarcely equalled in the lighting glass field. 


MARCH 





Easy to clean, these globes retain their efficien- 
cy for longer periods. Actual Light Meter tests 
show they deliver better light for seeing . . . 
meet the demands of modern school lighting. 





How is it done? Not by applying additional opaque 
material to a translucent bowl, but by a delicate and skillful 
process of reheating the lower bowl. This process also 


produces an inner surface of extremely high 
reflection. 


Write today for your free copy of the new 
illustrated manual, “The Effective Use of 
Illuminating Glass”... Illuminating and 
Optical Division, Dept. F-3, Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, New York. 
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(Continued from page 262) | HOUSES SELL 


FASTER WITH 


ee 


building industry could not afford to stay 

out of line. Thus organized, the Bureau 

| drew up its constitution and by-laws, its 

| necessary intra-Bureau agreements and a 
small house design competition open only 
to member architects. 












All window 


DOOR. ds 





Operation. Spark plug of the Bureau’s op- 
eration is a portfolio of 35 house plans and 
about 80 elevations, cream of the competi- 
tion entries. From this portfolio the mort- 
gage banker, to whom prospective builders 
are originally directed, assists his client in 
selecting a suitable house. A price list, re- 
vised monthly, indicates the approximate 
costs of the buildings, which vary between 
$2,760 and $5,805. Should a prospective 
builder choose the Colonial cottage shown 
on the typical portfolio drawing repro- 
duced on page 262, he would expect to 
pay about $3,440 for design A, about 
$3,970 for design B. 

Assuming such a choice, the mortgage 
banker, having investigated the client’s 
eligibility for an FHA-insured loan, would 
call in Architect W. Jeter Eason, designer 
of the cottage. To him the client may sug- 
gest some minor changes in the stock plan 
for which no charge will be made. (The 
client must stand a commensurate expense 


in Cartridges 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Member of Producers’ Council, Inc. 


Creators of 
Calking Compound 


Pe- 


Tight joints 


Uniformly de- 
Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 


ALSO MORTAR STAINS © SASH PUTTIES @ ROOF COATING 
PECOMASTICS FOR STRUCTURAL GLASS INSTALLATIONS 


Peeora Paint Company. Ine. 


Write for Folder and Prices 
Fourth and Venango Streets, 


This new building, “Philosophy House”. of St. John’s Seminary, Brigh- 
ton, Mass. is Pecora-protected. Maginnis & Walsh, Archts. 

frames sealed with Pecora Calking Compound by Western Water- 
proofing Co. Inc., Boston. 


Sealed Weather-tight with Pecora 


help to reduce fuel costs and provide 
more uniform temperature—of great 
importance in air conditioning. 
cora is impervious to heat, cold and 
moisture. Properly applied, it will not 
dry out, crack or chip. 


pendable. 





ded 7 , 


if these changes necessitate new blue- 
prints.) Next step is a visit to the property 
where the architect locates the house on 
the site, draws a plot plan accordingly. 
Also covered by the 2 per cent fee are 
building specifications and four inspec- 
tions at different intervals in construction. 

Like the mortgage bankers, the material 
dealers serve as a source of origin for the 
Bureau’s house-building service; but once 
a dealer has made initial contact with a 
prospective builder, he must turn the pros- 
pect over to the bankers. During organi- 
zation of the Bureau it was this source-of- 
origin concession that appealed most 


New equipment that contributes to 
more enjoyable living attracts the 
prospective buyer’s attention and 
makes houses easier to sell. That's 
why Rittenhouse Electric Door Chimes 
are being installed in new houses 
every where. Rittenhouse Chimes were 
selected for House Beautiful’s Bride’s 
House, House and Garden’s Id 
House, 5-Star Homes and others. 


Superb tone quality, smart styling, 
rugged construction, popular prices, 
make Rittenhouse Electric Door 
Chimes the universal choice. Easily 
installed using regular door-bell wir- 
ing. Made in tubular and bar chime 
models. Prices $1.00 to $10.00 list. 
A model for every Chime need. 
Choice of several attractive finishes. 
Nationally advertised in leading 
magazines. 


At electrical wholesalers everywhere. 
Mail coupon below today for folder 








. describi tire line. 

strongly to the doubting dealers. Sia ieee inc. Dept. 308 | ? 
Unless the client selects his own contrac- | Honeoye Falls, N. Y. Established 1903 des 
is > ¢ anke ieits tog 
tor, his agent, the mortgage banke r, solic its HATIONALLY ADVERTISED ’ 
bids. In each case to date bids received IN THESE MAGAZINES rek 
have closely approximated the cost figures fini 
originally shown, frequently have been in 
slightly lower. ‘na 
anc 
Accomplishments. Final phase of the Bu- Et 
reau’s building service is the award of a tin 
certificate of good construction to the house 
4 atti : : BITTENHOUSE toa 
owner. Awaiting this award are the seven apy 


houses now under construction, totaling 
$28,660 in cost, inclusive of architects’ fees 
but exclusive of financing charges and cost 


Mae TR SALAH BR TT eee 





Tue A. E. Ritrennovse Co., Inc., 





Fe Nes of land. Proposed for 1938: 40 houses av- 
eraging $5,000; 50 averaging $3,000; 8 


averaging $4,000. By virtue of this $382,- 


Dept. 306, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 
Send folder describing complete 
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Pe ETO eg line of Rittenhouse Door Chimes. 
= = 000 program each plan in the Bureau’s 
belt portfolio of 35 will have been used at least TI clerisicsiticnistelplaiibestdiiaasbasipmeniienalll oad Mak 
once, and Memphis’ ailing building will be oa 
well on the way to recovery. 
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BEAUTY... DURABILITY... 
OUTSIDE INSTALLATION... 


Pittco Metal provides them all! 


Pirrco METAL VERTICAL BARS 

are trim, clean-cut, and attrac- 

tive. They are readily adjust- 
able to all angles. 


ITTCO Store Front Metal 
bars, moldings and sash dis- 
play a rare harmony and unity of 
design. They are meant to be used 
together . . . to bear a pleasing 
relationship to each other on the 
finished job. And they are available 
in the smartest of modern finishes 
...Alumilite (anodized aluminum) 
and bronze, polished or satin finish. 
Consequently, they afford a new kind 
of beauty in the store front construc- 
tion field. They add immeasurably 
to a store front’s good looks and sales 
appeal. 


Prrtco Meta Sasu is beautiful and practi 
cal. All setting operations are performed 
from the outside. 


Further, all Pittco members are 
sturdy, strong and tough, though 
unusually graceful in design. This 
means that they have the durability 
to last . . . even under severe usage. 

Installation is a simple matter, too. 
For all Pittco Metal setting opera- 
tions take place on the outside of the 
show wiele Both sash and glass 
are installed in this manner, without 


A). PITTSBURGH, 
Bie PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Makers of WALLHIDE PAINT + WATERSPAR ENAMEL AND VARNISH + SUN-PROOF 

PAINT + FLORHIDE + POLISHED PLATE GLASS + MIRRORS + PENNVERNON 

WINDOW GLASS + DUPLATE SAFETY GLASS + PITTCO STORE FRONT METAL - 
Distributors of PC GLASS BLOCKS and CARRARA STRUCTURAL GLASS 


M\RCH - 1938 


ee 
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ET 


Prttco METAL MOLDINGS ex- 
hibit a pleasing unity of de- 
sign. There is a Pittco mem- 
ber for every building and 
decorative need. 





complications or delays. No spe- 
cial keys or tools are required. A 
screw driver, plus ordinary wood 
or machine screws, does the job. 
Investigate this store front metal 
before you design your next store 
front job. Send the coupon for our 
file folder containing complete in- 
formation and detail drawings of 
various applications. 


PpittTCO 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
2206A Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


i 
' 
. Please send me, without obligation, your ; 
folder containing full information on Pittco ,; 
| Store Front Metal and detail drawings. i 

' 
i 
' ' 
' ' 
' ' 
' ' 
' ! 
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I-XL Serv-U-Well Units 


Modern Kitchens are easily designed 
with these I-XL Serve-U-Well Units... 
Built in sizes and shapes that allow com- 
binations to fit almost any type kitchen. 
Carefully constructed of hardwood by 
fine cabinet makers ....Cadmium plated 
hardware ...Choice of ‘“‘Satin’’ White, 
Light Ivory, Dark Ivory, Light Green 
Enamel with black bases. Varnished 


drawers....upper shallow one parti- 
tioned for cutlery. With work tops to 
meet your needs.... individual sizes in 


Black Masonite Presdwood ; White Stain- 
proof Porcelain with black flanges; 
Black Linoleum Covered with Stain 
less steel edging — larger “TRACY” 
group and sink tops of Linoleum Covered 
with porcelain or stainless steel bowls; 
complete Stainless Steel tops with and 
without sink bowls; choice of ten colors 
of “VERIBRITE” Stainproof Porcelain 
in large counter or sink tops.... 





A combination that produces 
beautiful, convenient, economical 
kitchens that meets the critical 
housewife ideals. 


Send today for complete in- 
formation, prices and speci- 
fication sheets. All free. 








The I-XL FURNITURE CO., Inc., Goshen, Ind. 


be ASE RV. Well 


Portable Built-In KITCHEN UNITS 





PRODUCTS and PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 22) 





the case from an outside source. Some show ease lin.-< now 
include separate ventilated units, equipped with heat-» sorb. 
ing glass, which go between the cases and furnis! light 
without heat through their glass end-panels. 


Wall Case and Shelving Lighting 

Side wall cases and shelves are illuminated in about the same 
way, but such lighting is particularly necessary in glazed 
cases, because of the tendency of the glass front to reflect 
bright objects and obscure the merchandise. Glazed cases are 
usually equipped by the manufacturer with lighting fixtures, 





Shelf lighting unit, General Electric Co. 


while shelving, which is usually built-in-place, must be so 
equipped on the job. The big problem here is to get the light 
in between the shelves and to the back of each. Several ways 
in which this may be done are shown in diagram form on page 
21. Lighting side-wall shelving is done mostly for emphasis, 
since general illumination should be such as to render the 
merchandise displayed on the shelves clearly visible. 


Triple-Mirror Booths and Fitting Mirrors 

Three-mirror fitting booths and fitting mirrors generally 
present a lighting problem particularly hard to solve. Here 
the lighting must be flattering to both customer and mer- 
chandise, and may become the critical factor determining 
whether or not a sale will be made. In the case of full- 
length triple-mirrors it is necessary that the subject be well 
lighted from head to foot while standing in a somewhat 
confined space. An extremely successful lighting arrange- 
ment of this kind, depending solely on a single overhead 
fixture is shown on page 22. The success of this arrange- 
ment is due to the mirrors themselves, which are so ar- 
ranged in conjunction with the light that they act as 
the principal reflectors for the system. Lighting smaller 
mirrors such as are used for fitting hats, is mostly a problem 
of arranging the light at a proper angle to model the sub- 
ject’s face and head, and at the same time of providing 
enough light in the shadows. For this purpose luminous side 
panels of frosted glass are generally used, and it has been 
found best to provide two or three times as much light m 
the upper end of the right hand panel. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Fabric Insert that acts 


as a breaker strip \ 


PPROXIMATELY two sixty- 
fourths of an inch above the 
bottom side of every piece of 
Goodyear Wingfoot Rubber 
Flooring you'll find an insert of 
cotton fabric. 


The ee of that insert is very 
much like that of the “breaker 
strip” in automobile tires. 


It diffuses the traffic shock — 
spreads the impact of each foot- 
fall so that the strain is distrib- 
uted over a wider area. 


Obviously, as you can under- 
stand from the diagram above, 
this diffusion of traffic shock 
spells longer wear for the floor- 
ing material. 


In addition, it also protects the 
adhesive in which the flooring is 
laid, and prevents creeping, 


stretching and buckling. 
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As an architect, you will be in- 
terested in the exact placement of 
this fabric insert... almost 2/64 
of an inch above the bottom side 
..- because exhaustive tests in 
actual performance have proved 
this to be the ideal placement for 
all gauges. 

Only Goodyear Rubber Flooring 
has a fabric insert approximate- 
ly 2/64 of an inch from the 
bottom side. 


And of course you’re familiar 
with the other virtues of Good- 
year Rubber Flooring. It is com- 
fortable and quiet underfoot. Its 
stain- and fire-resistant surface is 
practically impervious to wear 
and dirt—and is not permanently 
marred by al- 
cohol, burning 
cigarettes, 
inks, or even 


decorative scheme. 


damp cloth. 


DURABILITY and CLEANLINESS 
— smooth, resilient, permanent sur- 
face easily kept clean and fresh with 





most acids. A damp cloth keeps 
it spotlessly clean. 


Goodyear Rubber Flooring is 
available in a wide range of hand- 
some colors. Together with 
Goodyear Wingfoot Wall Rub- 
ber, it provides permanent 
beauty for floors and walls in 
aa homes and public 
uildings. 

And the first cost of these two 
fine products of the greatest 
name in rubber is more than 
justified in terms of long service 
and low maintenance. 


For further information, please 
write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio — 
or Los Angeles, California. 


ADVANTAGES of GOODYEAR RUBBER FLOORING 
and WINGFOOT WALL RUBBER 


BEAUTY -— choice of rich colors and 
combinations, harmonizing with any 


FIRE- AND STAIN-RESISTANT—not 
permanently marred by smoke, alco- 
hol, inks or most acids. 
APPLICATION — Goodyear 
Wingfoot Wall Rubber comes in 
rolls, one yard wide, 1/16” thick; 
easy to apply. 


Goodyear Rubber Flooring comes in two styles— individual tiles, and continuous 
rolls. A fabric insert—similar to the breaker strip in auto tires— diffuces traffic 
shock, protects the adhesive, and prevents creeping, stretching and buckling. 


FLOORING 2a WINGFOOT WALL RUBBER 
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Only Glidden and Glidden Representatives 
Are Equipped to Give You Such Complete, 
Authentic Color Harmony Information! 


e Color complements good architec- 
ture. It supplements architectural 
- emyaines. and helps to give effects 
that would be impossible to attain in 
any other manner. 


At your command, you can have instantly available the 
finest library of color information ever assembled! This 
includes the exclusive Glidden editions of: 


"Age of Color’ Manual + “Age of Color’ Consumer Book 
Color armony for Schools + Architectural Specifications 
“Age of Color” Professional Color Selector 
Industrial Color Book 


Modern trends demand that you be prepared to utilize COLOR 
for every type of architectural job. Write for 
\ complete details on how you can secure the Glidden 
\, Library of Color, and ail its advantages, now! 
For full details on Glidden Paints, see SWEET’S. 


\ FREE Architectural Specifications Book! 


y?> 14 pages of important, useful information on 
paints, Saiching 7 etc. Complete with 
color chips. FREE—write for your copy now! 


GET Your "A ge of Color” MANUAL NOW! 


The 92-Page Glidden “Age of Color” Manual 
answers questions on Color Treatment for varied 
types of structures. Makes you a Master of Color 
Harmony. Filled with authentic 4-color illustrations 
and recommendations. This exclusive Glidden 
book is yours for only $2. Write now! 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


National Headquarters, Cleveland, O.* Factories and Branches in Principal Cities 
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Display Niches and Luminous Backgrounds 

Lighting’s most important recent contribution to the field 
of display technique and store decoration, the display niche 
and luminous background are achieving ever-increasing favor 
among store designers. The increased contrast-range and 
patterns of light and dark which advanced lighting technique 
has made possible are an element of prime importance jpn 
modern store decoration, and brightly illuminated display 
niches and luminous backgrounds provide the accent which 
such schemes require. Equally popular with merchandisers, 
niches, particularly, provide an excellent method for the 
display of “impulse” items on which increased sales so largely 
depend. 
Display niches take a wide variety of forms, in most of which 
light from a concealed source (often colored light) is thrown 
on the background against which the merchandise is dis- 
played, as well as direct light on the merchandise itself. 
Luminous backgrounds consist basically of a light source 
screened by translucent material against which the merchan- 
dise is displayed, and may be used in shelving, niches, and a 
number of other ways. 





Display niche with indirect Lumiline lighting, General Electric Co. 


Luminous and Silhouette Signs 

Illuminated signs are used throughout the modern store as 
an integral part of the decorative and selling scheme. Such 
signs now usually take the form of dark letters silhouetted 
against an illuminated or luminous background, an arrange- 
ment more readable than that of illuminating the letters 
themselves. Signs of this type are now almost always made 
a part of the lighting installation, with the light source for 
the sign serving other purposes as well, thus conserving light 
and bringing the sign more in harmony with the decora- 
tive scheme. 


Spotlighting Freestanding Displays 

An unique lighting and display arrangement now often 
used with telling effect consists of freestanding displays, 
such as manikins displaying clothing, illuminated by remote 
spotlights or concentrating ceiling fixtures. This method is 
currently gaining in popularity and fixtures designed for 
this specific purpose are now on the market. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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STILL JUSTIFIED? 


NOW WOLMANIZED LUMBER* MAKES 
A LASTING CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL 


Today people want building materials which are enduring, economical. Wherefore 
the importance of Wolmanized Lumber. To the convenience always characteristic of 
lumber, it adds unique qualities of endurance, at low cost. Applied only at danger 
points, for joists, sills, and subfloors, Wolmanized Lumber safeguards all the wood in 
the structure from decay and termites. This strategic use adds less than 2% to the 
cost of an ordinary house, but gives additional value which even banks recognize. 
The preservative, deadly to fungi and termites, leaves the wood clean, odorless, 
paintable and easy to handle. Fourteen plants are situated to make Wolmanized 
Lumber obtainable from lumber yards everywhere. Write for data on the technique 
of use. AMERICAN LUMBER AND TREATING CO., 1425 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


*Registered Trade-mark 
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FOR YOUR 
A. FILE—14-K 


Get This Free 


SPECIFICATION MANUAL 
on Anchor Fences 


THIS isa complete reference 
manual of Chain Link and 
Iron Picket fences and gates. 
Written especially for archi- 
tects, engineers and others 
who have occasion to specify 
fence, it describes in detail the 
heights, weights, structural 
features and applications of 
Anchor Fences. Sectional 
drawings are used to illustrate 
all technical points, and sev- 
eral sample specifications are 
also included, 


Anchor Fences are made in 
all standard sizes and ina wide 
variety of styles for every type 
of job: industrial, residential 
or institutional. The fabric for 
Anchor Chain Link Fences is 
woven of the proper gauge 









Anchor Post Fence Co. 


Erecting Service. 


ae 





Firm.... 


Mail Coupon Today! 
6635 Eastern Ave., Balto., Md. 


Send us your free Specification Manual of Anchor 
Fences. Also local address of Anchor Nationwide 


eee eR eee eee eee eee eee Oe 


SSOP IT 


wire for each individual pur- 
pose, and is heavily galvan- 
ized after weaving. 

In addition to these, and to 
Anchor Welded Iron Picket 
Fences and Gates, Anchor also 
makes fences and gates of rus- 
tic wood, and enclosures of 
many kinds for athletic fields, 
pools, parks, institutions, etc. 
Nationwide Erecting Service 
insures prompt, efficient in- 
stallation anywhere in the 
United States. 


Mail the coupon today for 
your free copy of the 48-page 
Anchor Fence Specification 
Manual to complete your 
A.1.A. File 14-K. Anchor En- 
gineers will gladly submit fur- 
ther information on request. 
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“Daylight” Sources 

Facilities for color matching are essential for some ty :.< 
of selling, and for this purpose the portable counter top 
which has been in use for some time, is still the most gener- 
ally used. Such units employ colored glass “filters” which 
screen out the excessive amount of yellow in Mazda light 
while letting through enough of the blue to produce light 
very similar to daylight, although only about half as strong 
as that normally furnished by a lamp of the same wattage. 
Where partial color correction is all that is required, “day- 
light,” or blue glass lamps may be used, but since such lamps 
cost somewhat more than the ordinary type, it is pointless 
to employ them for fully corrected units where some type 
of filter must in any event be used. Attempts to produce 
overall daylight effects, both by the filter method and by 





Westinghouse “Storelite” luminaire, a direct-indirect unit designed 
specifically for store use. Louvers are translucent thermoplastic material. 


the use of mixtures of Mazda and mercury-vapor light, have 
been only partially successful, in the first case because of 
the excessive amount of wattage required and in the second 
because such combinations do not produce light of a true 
daylight color. 


Supplementary General Lighting 

Another form which auxiliary lighting often takes, especially 
in modernization work, is that of auxiliary units designed to 
help out the general illumination. This device can be very 
helpful in economically bringing an old store up to date, 
and in some cases may even be preferred for new stores, 
particularly for under-balcony lighting. Such units are usually 
of the indirect type, and designed to throw light on the 
store ceiling. They are available in four forms: shelf-top 
units, pedestal lamps designed for counter-top use, floor 
lamps or “Urns,” and wall mounting units. 
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The only way you can be sure you are getting the 
superb service and additional protection afforded by 
The Vital Element—genuine Trinidad Native Lake 
Asphalt—is to specify Barber Genasco Asphalt Roof- 
ing by name. 

The Vital Element recognizes no ‘‘equal’’! Nature 
has endowed it with unduplicated qualities .. . 
““tempered”’ it under the scorching heat of a year- 
round summer sun .. . exposed it to the fury of 
countless tropical tempests. It offers an inimitable 
balance between adhesion and cohesion. It contains 
a uniform colloidal suspension of wear-resisting 
mineral filler. It possesses an inherent vitality which 
it retains indefinitely. And The Vital Element— 
Trinidad Native Lake Asphalt—is an exclusive Barber 
Genasco feature. 

Specify Barber Genasco for Bonded and other 
types of Built-up Roofings, for Shingles, for Mastic 
Floorings, and guarantee your clients the best. And 
when questions involving asphalt arise, Barber will 
be glad to answer them without cost o> obligation. 
The Barber Company, Inc., Asphalt Headquarters 
since 1883, Philadelphia, Pa. 






MARCH - 1938 


i advertised Barber Genasco Prod- 
made with The Vital Elemenz, include: 
BONDED AND OTHER TYPES OF 
BUILT-UP ROOFINGS, MASTIC FLOOR.- 
INGS, SHINGLES. Other Barber Asphalt 





"“Headers"’ carry if on their heads to 
waiting dump-cors, which transport it to— 












x si 2... ie. 
the half-mile cableway that leads to the 
end of the loading pier. 




















oe. me 
where it is used to make Barber Genasco 
Bonded and other types of Built-up Roof- 
ings for such imposing structures as the 
Mt. Pleasant High School, Schenectady, 






Products include: Waterproofing Asphaits and 
Asphalts, Resaturator, 


Fabrics, Damproofin 

Rewurfacer, Asphalt Denentivs Products (Plas- 
tics and Liquids), Spandrel Beam Waterproof- 
ing (Spandrel Cloth and Cement). 
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DOUBLE-DUTY Fir-TEX | 


Provides the Modern 
Plaster Base PLUS In- 
sulation...at the Cost 
of Insulation Alone 


@ Get double value for your 
money. Build with Fir-Tex, the 
dual-purpose insulating board. 

Fir-Tex (1) takes the place of 
ordinary structural materials, 
and (2) gives you the finest 
insulation money can buy. Fir- 
Tex does both jobs at the cost 
of insulation alone. 


For Double Value, 
Use Fir-Tex These 
3 Ways: 

Plaster-base PLUS 


super insulation: 
The Fir-Tex way is the 
modern way of pre- 
paring walls for plas- 
ter. Use Fir-Tex Insu- 
lating Lath directly on 
the studding: then ap- 
ply the plaster directly 
on it. You will have a 
smooth, crack-resist- 
ing job. Plaster sticks 
to Fir-Tex like glue. 
Lath marks are un- 
known. You get insu- 
lation plus lath at the 
cost of insulation alone. 


Interior finish 

PLUS super insu- 
lation: The Fir-Tex 
Ivrykote board has a 
beautiful mottled ivory 
surface. Use Ivrykote 
for finishing rooms. 
It is smooth and wash- 
able. Ivrykote reflects light; 
makes bright cheery rooms. If 
desired, Ivrykote may be kal- 
somined or painted without 
further sizing. Some home 
owners use the Ivrykote finish 
for a few years, and then change 
the color. Insulate and beautify 
at the cost of insulation alone. 


3 Outer sheathing PLUS 
super insulation: Fir-Tex 
Firkote Sheathing Board makes 
wood-sheathing-and-building- 
paper obsolete. Firkote reduces 
application and material costs. 
Has a glazed surface—it is 


Fir-TEX 


clean to handle, waterproofed 
throughout. May be sawed and 
adiel without breaking any 
seal. Firkote has greater brac- 
ing strength than lumber. 
Wind-proof, dust-proof. Seals 
your home with an unbroken 
area of insulation. Firkote gives 
you insulation p/us sheathing, 
at the cost of insulation alone. 


Natural Wood Fibres 


The Fir-Tex process is unique. 
Clean, white, natural fibres of 
sound wood are sterilized and 





Build your home this modern way—with Fir-Tex 

Insulating Lath under the plaster. It not only 

keeps heat, cold and noise out of the house, but 
it also gives you a superior plaster job. 


“felted”. Fir-Tex is water- 
proofed throughout. Vermin- 
proof. Fire-retar- 
dent. Buy Fir-Tex 
at your building 
materials dealer. 
Send for illustrat- 
ed book, “Double 
Value for YourIn- 
sulation Dollar.” 
Dant & Russell, 
Inc., National 
Distributors, 
Porter Build- 
ing, Port- 
land, Ore. 
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The Double-Duty Insulating Board 
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written and drawn, which should be invaluable in wr; ing 
specifications. And finally, in spite of the encyclopedic nai ure 
of the work and the necessarily technical approach in many 
of its parts, it is anything but the dull compendium of facts 
and figures that might be expected. 

Regarding the architect’s obligation to know his materials, 
the authors have the following comment to make: “The 
taking-over by industry of the production of his materials 
and components has in no way diminished the architect’s 
responsibility to know them as intimately as he can.” On 
the subject of glass, at least, those in the profession who agree 
need look no longer for source material. It is all right here 
in this book. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL HERITAGE OF THE PISCATAQUA, 
by John Mead Howells. The Architectural Book Publishing 
Company. 301 illustrations. 934 x 1214. $10.00. 


This is a photographic portrait of one of the few American 
towns which remain in an approximation of their original 
state. Portsmouth, like Nantucket, Annapolis, and Charles- 
ton, can attribute its good state of preservation to its eco- 
nomic decline in the early 19th century. Once a prosperous 
trading port and shipbuilding center, gateway to the Maine 
farm and lumber lands, it fell behind the other, more favor- 
ably situated coastal cities when the development of the 
middle western States began. The industries which might 
have conceivably settled there were deterred by the fact 
that the Navy Yard took most of the local skilled labor. 
As a result Portsmouth escaped the wholesale destruction 
which marked industrial and commercial development in 
other early communities. 

The houses illustrated in this book cover a period of about 
a century, with the bulk of the work dating from around 
1760 to 1810. The collection is a rich one, with practically 
all early types represented, and a remarkable number of 
“mansions” indicating the extent of the town’s former 
prosperity. These latter are formal three-story structures, 
generally executed in wood, and showing the strong Georgian 
influence in their blocked fronts and heavily accented 
corners. The illustrative material includes a great many 
photographs of interiors, so that a comprehensive picture 
of the more important examples is obtained; in many in- 
stances there are detail drawings of cornices, door treat- 
ments, and moldings as well. The book is indexed, and 
there are three maps, showing the relation of Portsmouth 
to the surrounding country, the town as it was in 1813, and 
as it stands today. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND INTERIOR DECORATION, 
executed from the designs by Thomas Hope. John Tiranti & Co.. 
London. 60 plates, 10 x 14%. 15s. 


THE CABINET AND CHAIR-MAKER’S REAL FRIEND AND 
COMPANION, or, The Whole System of Chair-making Made 
Plain and Easy, by Robert Manwaring. John Tiranti & Co. 
London. 40 plates, 6 x 9. 10s 6d. 


The two latest volumes in Tiranti’s series of reprints of 
famous works on architecture, interior design, and relate: 
subjects. Thomas Hope’s book was originally published in 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Nearly 300 houses sold 





Mott Brothers are the architects, builders and owners of this successful development at Garden City, Long Island 


Srucco big factor in 
construction of Mott Brothers 
Community... 


@ Mott Brothers have built and sold nearly 300 
homes in their Garden City, Long Island,develop- 
ment. And more than half of these houses are 
either partly or entirely finished with Mohawk 
Stucco, manufactured by C. A. DeLevante, Inc., 
Rockville Centre, Long Island. Mohawk Stucco is 
made with Atlas White portland cement. 


One big advantage in using white portland cement 
in stucco is that you get exactly the color you want 
from pure white, through delicate pastel tints— 
to warm,rich yellows, browns, greens and other 


shades. 


Stucco made with Atlas White is economical to 


a 


TUCCO 


A FACTORY-PREPARED STUCCO IS PREFERABLE 


o 





aw 


Stucco made with Atlas White portland cement was used in finishing more than 
half of the homes in this beautiful development. Atlas Gray cement was used for the 
house foundations and roads. 
apply on old buildings as well as new. Moreover, 
it is permanent, firesafe, weatherproof. And little 
or no upkeep is required. Universal Atlas Cement 
Co. (United States Steel Corporation Subsidiary), 

208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 






7 es WITH Atlas White CEMENT 
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SPRING RAINS MAKE 
MANY A STUCCO HOME 
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1807, and shows engravings of interiors, furniture, « 
ments, and accessories in the severely classic manner jx 
lar at the time. Manwaring’s work, published in 1765, . 
tains “upwards of One Hundred new and useful designs {.) 
all Sorts of Chairs, and adapted to be made for Halls, L 
bies, Parlours, State, Dining, Ball, and Drawing Rooms 
amongst which are some very elegant in the CHINESE and 
GOTHIC Taste,” etc. While the plates would be of interest 
only to the antiquarian, Manwaring’s preface offers a re- 
vealing commentary on the state of craftsmanship in the 
18th century. These extremely complicated pieces are stated 
to be “very easily executed;” moreover, “the Author has the 
boldness to assert, that should the ornamental Parts be left 
out, there will still remain Grandeur and Magnificence 
behind, and the Design will appear open and genteel.” 


THE SMALL CHURCH, by F. R. Webber. J. H. Jansen, Cleve. 
land, Ohio. 297 pp., 217 illustrations. 7 x 10. $3.50. 


A book for clergymen and building committees interested 
in erected churches with seating capacities of 50 to 400. The 
churches included are limited to those described as liturgical, 
which eliminates all save the three or four older denomina- 
tions. The text contains information on every conceivable 
phase of planning, design, and furnishing, and is copiously 
illustrated with drawings and photographs. Unfortunately 
the author’s attitude toward church architecture is exces- 
sively reactionary, and the book will undoubtedly do its 
part in retarding the appearance of a contemporary 
ecclesiastical architecture worthy of the name. Its factual 
information, however, is useful. 


THE MODERN HOUSE IN ENGLAND, by F. R. S. Yorke. The 


Architectural Press, London. 144 pp., illustrated with plans 
and photographs. 9 x 12. $5.00. 


When Mr. Yorke published his highly successful “The 
Modern House” in 1934, it was with difficulty that enough 
English material was found to fill fourteen pages. So rapid 
has been the development of modern building in England 





ROW HOUSES, LUBETKIN AND PILICHOWSKI, ARCHITECTS 


since that time that it is now possible to devote an entire 
book to recent domestic work in that country. A similar 
trend is visible in this country, but as yet on no comparable 
scale. Why there should have been such a burst of modern 


(Continued on page 66) 
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QUALITY GLASS 
LOOK FOR THE LABEL 


BUT YOUR ARCHITECT 
MEASURES THEM 
DIFFERENTLY 


Every family presents a different problem 
to the architect even though both families 
are the same in number—two boys may 
require only one bedroom, while a boy 
and a girl represent an entirely different 
problem. There are other factors, too, 
which directly affect any home building 
investment; problems which your archi- 
tect has to face and solve daily. Habits 
and hobbies are just as important to him 
as are size and site. Because of all this, 
the counsel of an architect is vital if you 
are to obtain the most from your build- 
ing dollar. Working with a capable builder, 
using new and improved materials, he 
assures a home properly planned to fit 
your individual needs. 


In these new homes you will find glass 
utilized everywhere . . . large windows 
brightening rooms...mirrors that lend a 
sense of spaciousness... picture windows 
that bring living murals to your walls... 
and Vitrolite, the colorful structural glass 
that adds beauty and sanitation to kitchen 
and bath. Thus, the modern architect 
utilizes the unique qualities of glass to 
both build and decorate. 


Make certain your new home has these 
advantages. Employ an architect, a repu- 
table builder and let them make the most 
of good materials. Libbey * Owens + Ford 
Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
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National Archives Building 
Washington, D. C. 


irchitect, John Russel Pope, New York 
City. Contractor, McCloskey & Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Modine Blast Heaters are installed in 
the ten million dollar National Archives 
Building. In this structure, one of the 
most beautiful and best planned in 
Washington, the temperature, humidity 
and chemical content of the air must be 
carefully regulated to prevent deteriora- 


tion of documents, films, etc. stored there. 


MODINE 


BLAST HEATER 


@ Entirely new in design... stronger 
structurally... more effective in high 
heat transfer ... closely adaptable to 
automatic control...the New Modine 
Blast Heater satisfies even the most 
exacting demands of the new- 
est applications for heating surface. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1736 RACINE STREET . RACINE, WISCONSIN 










HEATING, COOLING 
AND AIR CONDITIONING FOR 
INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL 
AND 


RESIDENTIAL APPLICATION 


NEW 48-page BOOK win metal binding, 


printed in three colors . . . fully describes the New Modine 
Blast Heater. .. its superior construction and design, with 
complete physical and engineering data, piping and system 


diagrams, etc., and installation illustrations. 


Ask for Catalog No. 337. 
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house building in so short a time is hard to say: one miv}t 
guess that the influx of a number of distinguished architects 
from Germany combined with the emergence of an articy!ate 
and talented group of younger architects had something to 
do with it. Whatever the causes, the results are certain|y 
tangible enough. 
For convenience in classification the examples have been 
rather arbitrarily arranged under the headings of “Brick.” 
“Frame” and “Concrete.” The first and last sections are 
naturally the most complete, but each contains examples of 
both small and large houses. The outstanding characteristic 
of most of the houses is an almost aggressive modernity, 
quite similar to earlier Continental work, particularly that 
of Germany in the years before 1930. That the white box 
with its great window openings and attractive roof garden 
offers splendid opportunities for better living cannot be 
denied; the fondness for stucco, thin copings, exposed metal 
stairs and railings, however, not only approaches an obsession, 
but seems hardly justifiable on the grounds of visual interest 
or good construction. Recent photographs of such buildings 
erected ten or fifteen years ago already show signs of fre- 
quent deterioration. It is the houses in exposed brick or wood, 
therefore, that look as if they had the best survival value. 
This may be an unfair criticism, however, as the long experi- 
ence English builders have had with stucco might have led 
to quite different conclusions. 

Whatever the merits of the modern English house as such, 
there can be no doubt that this is an unusually interesting 
and well presented collection of work. Included is the exhibi- 
tion house by the author and Marcel Breuer, a fine country 
house by Mendelsohn and Chermayeff, a number of ex- 
amples by the firm of Tecton, and a house on a circular 
plan by Raymond McGrath. As might be expected, the 
larger houses generally look better than the small ones, and 
the few row houses are the most effective of all. Since modern 
architecture assumes a considerable degree of standardiza- 
tion, with its merits visible only on a reasonably large scale, 
it can easily be understood that its most difficult problems 
are to be found in the field of the small house. 


PLANNING, by E. and O. E. 1937. The Architect and Building 
News, London. 305 pp., illustrated with plans and other draw- 
ings. 944 x 134. 5s. 


“Planning” is an annual notebook which deals with a variety 
of building types from the point of view of accepted practice 
in planning, furnishing, and equipment. While designed to 
meet English requirements, the great bulk of the informa- 
tion it presents is sufficiently general to be applicable here 
as well. As there is no comparable US. publication, the book 
is one which might well form a part of the architect’s work- 
ing library. Designed for easy reference, it has a more or 
less standard technique of presentation. In the section on 
factory buildings, for instance, there are a number of dia- 
grams showing types of flowplans, relation of processes to 
the building section, structural types, data on loading plat- 
forms, truck sizes, welfare units, cafeterias, power units, etc. 
There is ample text dealing with each of these considerations 
in detail. Other buildings included in this number are houses, 
apartments, schools, recreational buildings, libraries, hotels, 
hospitals, and shops. 

As a service to interested readers, THe ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum will undertake to order copies of foreign books or 
others not conveniently obtainable locally, which have been 
reviewed in this department. Checks and money orders to b: 
made payable to Tue ARCHITECTURAL Forum. 
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INSTANT BOND. Overhead work is speeded up and plaster 
droppings cut down... resulting in definite savings in materials 
and time, and Steeltex Type A can be easily bent to form true, 
sharp corner and ceiling angles with continuous reinforcing. 


RIGID SHEETS 


The scratch coat goes on 
faster and better. Steel mesh 
is embedded in the heart of 
the plaster, and this ‘“‘rein- 
forced concrete’ principle 
gives a stronger and better 
finished job that insures 
satisfaction to the customer. 


FLOATING WALL 


Furring action of Steeltex 
Type A cuts down contact of 
wet plaster with dry lumber 
- - » guards against plaster 
cracking caused by swelling 
of the wood frame. Back 
plastering is automatic, with- 
out wasteful plaster keys. 


M Johns-Manville 
Building Materials 
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A NEW 


IMPROVED 


“~ STEELTEX 


ATA 


NEW LOW 
PRICE 


Steel Wire Mesh provides 
Reinforcement on the same 
principle as Reinforced Concrete 


OR yearsarchitects, builders, plasterers and 

lathers have specified and used Steeltex 
for plaster where a first-class quality job 
was required. Contractors who kept accurate 
cost records found that, in spite of paying a 
slight premium for the material, the cost of the 
finished job was less because of the savings in 
plaster, sand and time. 

Now, with the new and improved product 
(Type A), you have a still better Steeltex, yet 
it is lower in price—even lower than many in- 
ferior plaster bases! 

These photos show a few of its many advantages. 
On the job, Steeltex goes up faster... takes wet mortar 
easier . . . reinforces plaster better . . . adds perma- 
nence and reduces likelihood of cracks. Customers 
are more satisfied . . . profits are bigger. 

Steeltex Type A is adaptable to any type of con- 
struction . . . nail-on, contact or suspended ceilings, 
furred walls, hollow partitions or special metal fur- 
ring. Wherever used, Steeltex assures strong, durable 
plastered walls . . . and brings outstanding savings 
in labor and materials. 

MAIL THE COUPON TODAY for interesting new 
Data Sheets and complete specifications covering all 
types of construction. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, 22 East 40th Street, New York City 
Please send me Data Sheets and Specifications on new 
Steeltex Type A. 
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he 
KOVEN 
WATERFILM BOILER 


Answering the Architects’ Demand 
PRICED RIGHT ... 


putting it within the reach of every small home 
owner. 


QUICK HEAT... 


embodies the same quick heating features as the 
KOVEN WATERFILM DE LUXE BOILER. 


FINEST CONSTRUCTION... 
THE USUAL KOVEN HIGH QUALITY 


EASY TO INSTALL... 


because boiler itself is complete with insulation and 
jacket in place. 


because the base is a separate unit, it is adjustable 
for firing from any side by all types of automatic 
firing. 





And its big talking point is its FIRST LOW 
COST PLUS ITS LOW OPERATING COST. 


Send for complete descriptive literature. 





2 
or = - 


WATERFILM BOILERS, INC. 


154 Ogden Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 
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Thomas Airviews 
Shapes and position of new buildings approximate only. 


$12,000,000 WORTH OF CONFIDENCE 

Having thrown $100,000,000 of Rockefeller Center into the 
teeth of the Depression, the Rockefellers announced last 
month that, “as evidence of continuing faith in the future 
of American business,” they were going to throw $12,000,- 
000 into the still toothless gums of the Recession. Three new 
buildings will occupy the 14 per cent of the site still remain- 
ing unimproved. Due to be opened by the end of this year 
is the 15-story Associated Press Building in the north block 
between the International Building and the Music Hall. Ten- 
tative plans for the other two units call for a 31-story block 
next to the Center Theater on Sixth Avenue, and a 9-story 
building on the space now used as a parking lot between the 
Center Theater and the Time and Life Building. By the end 
of 1939 Rockefeller Center seems likely to be the most 
densely populated area north of the garment center. 


SUBWAY ART 


In the palmy optimism of 1906, when Manhattan’s subway 
was built, art for the people was already a current idea which 
the promoters felt might with advantage be satisfied. An 





Museum of Modern Art 


Detail from a mural by B. Mitchell; 
oil paint on porcelain enamel. 


Ilumined figure by H. Ambellan; 
gilded wood on wood. 


ambitious program of decoration was prepared, but idealism 

once again was found too expensive; only six stations were 

finally treated—with bronze and faience plaques, stained 
(Continued on page 142) 
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WINDOWS are no better than the glass with which they are 


glazed. The use of Pennvernon Window Glass insures windows which are 





exceptionally transparent, which permit clear, satisfying vision and which 
add to the appearance of a home by their brilliant, reflective surface finish. 


“ of PITTSBURGH. 77 
| PLATE GLASS COMPANY A obh 


sm 

re Makers of WALLHIDE PAINT - WATERSPAR ENAMEL AND VARNISH - SUN-PROOF PAINT - FLORHIDE + POLISHED PLATE 

ed GLASS - MIRRORS - PENNVERNON WINDOW GLASS - DUPLATE SAFETY GLASS ~- PITTCO STORE FRONT METAL 
Distributors of PC GLASS BLOCKS and CARRARA STRUCTURAL GLASS 
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Industrial Efficiency 
depends upon UNIFORM | 


ACCURATE TIMING 


International Self-Regulating Electric Time 


Systems are invaluable to industry in these 
days when profit-making depends largely 


upon the control of fractions. 


With the establishment of accurate, uniformly dis- 
tributed time, the widespread activities of men and 
departments are more effectively coordinated ... to 
the end that an entire organization functions as a 
single unit and achieves its maximum efficiency. 


Sources of minute waste are reduced, and the pay- 
roll investment yields a greater return in measured 


production. 


The Kimble Glass Company’s factory is an outstand- 
ing example of planned industrial efficiency from 
an architectural as well as an equipment standpoint. 
It is a thoroughly modern plant, designed by Wil- 
liam Lescaze, to meet specific production require- 
ments ... and it is, of course, equipped with a com- 


plete International Time System. 
Call the International representative for 


specification details whenever you plan a 
modernization program. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters: ee Branch Offices and 


590 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Service Stations in 
Principal World Cities 
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glass and mosaics. The same idea has recently been examine: 
by the United American Artists (under the auspices of th, 
Public Use of Art Committee), and their suggestions ar 
currently on view at the Museum of Modern Art. To resisi 
vibration, heat, dirt and “Surrealist scrawlings” they suggest 
murals of mosaic tile, oil paint on porcelain panels, or silicon 
ester paint on plaster or cement; sculpture on view is in 
colored cement, metal, wood and stone. All the murals shown 
are designed to fit station lobbies. Critics queried whether 
passengers have either desire or opportunity to wait any- 
where in the subway except on the platform. Again, both 
murals and bas-reliefs imply a certain permanence; cynics 
doubted whether the eyes of a public reared on slick mer- 
chandising could be interested by anything seen more than 
twice. Suggestions by gallery gapers included a number of 
different displays moved on from one station to another, 
and a clean-up of the dirty little green pavilions which poke 
out of the sidewalk at street corners. Ideas such as these the 
UAA do not seem to have even considered; this exhibition 
will be of value if it raises the subject for public discussion. 





TUMBLER FOR A QUARTER 


Under the title of Plateau Primitives, Wanamaker’s New 
York store has on show a collection of rugs and fabrics, 
pottery and silver, made by Indians of the Southwest, 
and hand-picked by famed Swedish architect Jan Ruhten- 
berg for their fine design. But apart from the softly black 
glazed pots and some few of the wool blankets, the most 
interesting item in the show is a new line of glassware pro- 
duced by the White Man’s firm of U.S. Glass (Tiffin Guild 
Division) at Pittsburgh, Pa. The business man responsible 
for the reorganization of the firm last year had the good 
sense to employ Alexander J. Kostellow (director of Carnegie 
Institute’s Industrial Design department) to design a com- 
plete new line of table glass. The result: a good-looking 
American-made tumbler for 25 cents. 


a 


64 
e. 
ee 


TRANSPARENT CHAIR 
For the Museum of 
Modern Art, students of 
the Design Laboratory 
(part of the Federation 
Technical School) com- 
peted to design a chair 
suitable for use in the 
museum. Prizewinner 
was this design by Aaron 
Wallance; it has a metal 
frame, Lucite seat and 
back. To fulfill the re- 
quirements the chair had 
to be light, portable, 
compact, vertically stack- 
able, unobtrusive. For 
the requirements of rigidity, cost and weight, Molybdenum 
(Continued on page 144) 
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VIGHOR ... 


AA bei a) aoe 
Po a aCe 


for 
KITCHENS 


Cooking odors.... 
ae : greasy fumes and 
smoke are quickly 
banished from the 
home that's equipped 
with Victor In-Bilt 
Ventilation. That 
means lower deco- 

rating bills, too! 


* 



























BATHROOMS 


There’s a Victor 
model that’s just the 
right size for bath- 
rooms and it’s the 
perfect means for 
removing steam and 
odors—a great boon 
tocomfortable living. 









Side-by-Side Comparison Reveals | 
the Advantages of MODEX | 
| 


(Concentrated Casein Paint in Powder Form) 











for 
P. RECREATION 
ROOMS 


Fresh air and plenty 
of it is a necessity 
where recreation ac- 
tivities are carried 
on—a Victor In-Bilt 
Ventilator solves this 
problem completely. 


* 


The economy of casein paints for certain industrial 
applications has won for them a ready acceptance, but 
the ultimate in economy cannot be attained until the 
right type of casein paint is selected. The check list 
shown below, comparing paste and powder types, can 
be verified in 32 seconds. 








_7 ESSENTIAL QUESTIONS _ | .,2e 30h | citi pane | 
“Meets Federal Specifications? OK OK | 
Self-Sizing ? CK 
OK TOK | | 
OK | 
aH 


High Light Reflectivity? 


_OK | 
Easy to Mix? OK 
OK 











Contnine Quie Active } dicaes? YW | @ The Victor In-Bilt line of Electric Ventilators includes 
ae eens teamed SUC | three different models—the Deluxe, the Standard and the 
Inexpensively Packaged? OK CG Master. With these three modern ventilators you can pro- 
Spoilage-proof? OK NG. vide any home with all the comfort and enjoyable living that 


thorough ventilation provides. What's more, each Victor 
Ventilator is a masterpiece in design and construction— 
ne many exclusive features that assure 


* In casein paste paints, user pays for water added by manufacturer. 





From the above it can be seen that Modex — the con- outstanding performance and trouble-free FOR FURTHER 

centrated casein paint in powder form—has four operation. When you specify ventilators be INFORMATION 

important advantages over any paste casein paint. sure they’re “Victors’—the only complete line! SEEOUR 

These advantages represent a cost saving on paint CATALOG IN 

ranging from 25 to 40%. VICTOR ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. SWEET'S 
The full story of Modex concentrated powder casein 734 Reading Road Cincinnati, Ohio 


paint is available in bulletin form on request. 


A AEE RE OE A SS 
THE REARDON COMPANY . 
ST. LOUIS, MO. * CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES a Free! Mal Today! 


Kindly send us your bulletin No. 905C 
which illustrates and describes your com- 


yn a plete line of Victor In-Bilt Ventilators. 
Name nied 
Address ___ a 
Ci-....... ———— 


THE CONCENTRATED CASEIN PAINT 
IN POWDER FORM 





Indicate whether you are Architect, Builder, Owner, etc 
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.. . Our Architect 
Recommended the IIlgette” 


Here are the reasons why: the Ilgette is powered 
by the highly efficient Ilg self-cooled motor 
... capacity 450 cubic feet per minute. Cabinet 


is adjustable. One-piece, all metal outside door 
provides positive weather protection. Start and 
stop operation is controlled by a mercury auto- 
matic’ pull chain switch. A mirror-finish grille 
adds to the smart appearance. Especially de- 
signed and priced for small kitchens, the Ilgette 
is asuper-quality product...gquaranteed asa com- 
plete unit. Mail coupon for complete data file. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
2899 N. CRAWFORD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Offices in 43 Principal Cities 





VENTILATION 


° a * 
aud és cng 

f Send new Ilgette Data File, containing full information, specifi- i 
i cations, etc. i 
i 1 
1 Name ” 
i 

| Pull Addr 
! i 
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tubing was specified. Transparent Lucite—a colorless plas‘ 
—was chosen for back and seat because of its “psychologica| 
lightness.” The designer admits that the material has pot 
yet been fully tested in use, suggests that if the chair is com. 
mercially produced in quantity an alternative cheaper model 
be offered with plywood seat and back. 


MEMORIALIZING 

Illustrated below are the two biggest money winners in 
the Barre Granite Association’s competition for designs of 
“family memorials of moderate size and cost.” All ornament 





SECOND PRIZE $250 
Timothy G. Armstrong 


FIRST PRIZE $400 
Roy A. Elwell 

and lettering had to be suitable for production by the 
mechanical Sand Process of carving. The prospectus stated: 
“This competition offers a real opportunity to the creative 
designer not heretofore identified with the memorial crafts 
to approach the problem with a fresh viewpoint, unhampered 
by tradition, and consequently to develop new and appro- 
priate motifs and ideas for this field.” Mr. Elwell, like his 
father, has been “identified with the memorial crafts” all his 
life. That his design represents the best aspirations of ‘the 
trade’ was fully demonstrated by its selection for first prize 
in two preliminary ballots on the designs at conventions of 
the Association of Cemetery Superintendents and of the 
Memorial Craftsmen, before the six-man Jury of Award gave 
its verdict. Many of the Memorial Craftsmen considered that 
Mr. Armstrong’s design “was not enough of a monument.” 


COMPETITIONS AND PRIZES 
The Princeton Architectural School has two prizes 
and one fellowship on offer. The $500 prizes will be 
awarded (provided the required standard is reached in the 
examination to be held May 2 to 12) to unmarried male 
citizens, between 21 and 27 years old on September 1, 1938, 
who have either been employed as draftsmen in architects’ 
offices for not less than three years, or who have otherwise 
demonstrated their ability in architectural design. Applica- 
tion blanks (to be filed before April 15) can be had from 
Prof. M. L. Beck, McCormick Hall, Princeton, N. J. The 
Lowell M. Palmer Fellowship will be awarded on the 
basis of personal character, achievement in architectural de- 
sign, scholastic record and professional experience. Applica- 
tion blanks (to be filed before March 15) can be had from 
the Secretary of the School of Architecture, Princeton, N. J. 
The Boston Society of Architects is once again organizing 
the award of the Rotch Traveling Scholarship, value 
$2,500, for not less than fifteen months of study abroad 
Examination of candidates will be in April, but the lates! 
date for registration is March 15. Age limit 30. For full 1 
(Continued on page 146) 
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Most Economical of the Luxurious 


Tropical Hardwoods. Especially for 


TRIM, FIXTURES, FURNITURE, BOATS 


New Booklet, giving helpful suggestions on 
use Of Philippine Mahogany in residential, 
commercial and institutional buildings, avail- 
able to architects. Write Philippine Mahogany 
Manufacturers’ Import Association, 111 W. 
/th St, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Philippine Mahogany 








PATENTED PATS. PENe 


Increasing YOUR income goes hand in hand with pleasing your 
clients. And the thing to remember is that it’s such things as 
recommending and specifying the T/N ONE-PIECE water closet 
that win client satisfaction. In the simplicity of its design, with 
seat and reservoir on the same level, the T/N strikes a new note. 
The tank and bow! are combined in ONE-PIECE of vitreous china. 
The T/N is entirely free standing. You can point out to clients 
how you have eliminated the defacing of walls. What's more 


| they'll like its quietness and non-overflow. Here’s a suggestion. 


Become familiar with ALL the advantages of the T/N and other 
Case vitreous china fixtures. Just fill out the coupon below. 


T/N ONE-PIECE WATER CLOSET 


For complete information on the T/N ONE-PIECE water closet, 
and other Case bathroom fixtures, just write to: 


W. A. CASE & SON MFG. CO. Founded 1853 
33 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. Dept. E-38 
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The restoration of the Parthenon called for damp- 
proofing, stain-proofing and protection against the 
ravages of hot sun, strong winds and heavy rains. 
After careful competitive tests of the world’s finest 
materials, the Architects, Thompson and Churchill, 
selected Billings-Chapin Clear Driwal. 


Here are some facts disclosed by the test. 


1. Clear Driwal protects for a longer period 
of time. 


2. Clear Driwal is more efficient. It impreg- 
nates the — of stone, concrete and 
stucco with an insoluble substance that 
renders them repellent to moisture, stain- 
ing agents and dirt. 


3. Clear Driwal is safe. It will not impair 
the beauty of the finest stone since it is 
colorless and does not conceal or alter 
the charm of natural texture and tone. 


Let Driwal insure the permanent beauty of your build- 
ings. It also effectively prolongs the 
attractiveness of newly cleaned buildings. 


You will find our listing in Sweet’s Cat- 
alog. Further specifications will gladly 
be given on request. 


IIE 


THE 25-YEAR OLD PROVEN METHOD 
FOR STAINPROOFING AND DAMPPROOFING 
STONE, BRICK, CONCRETE AND STUCCO 
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formation apply to C. H. Blackall, 31 West St., Boston, Mass. 
The University of Pennsylvania is to award by compe- 
tition in May a $1,000 fellowship to one qualified for 
graduate study in architecture. Applications to be made be- 
fore April 16 to Prof. H. Sternfeld, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 

Confined to persons “who shall have studied or practiced 
architecture in the State of Pennsylvania for at Jeast one 
year immediately preceding the scholarship award,” the 
John Stewardson Memorial Scholarship will give 
someone $1,000 to study architecture in the U'S. or abroad. 
Apply before March 14 to Edmund R. Purves, Architects 
Building, 17th & Sansom St., Philadelphia. 

For the design of an urban elevated highway, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Steel Construction is offering prizes 
of $150, $100 and $50, to students of engineering and archi- 
tecture in recognized technical schools. Interesting for mod- 
ern design is the provision that “ample funds are available 
with which to build an efficient structure of good appear- 
ance, but no money is available for expensive decoration 
or masonry.” Closing date April 9. Further particulars from 
200 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


EDUCATION FOR BUILDING AND REAL ESTATE 


Buying a home is, according to the authorities of Columbia 
University, “perhaps the largest single investment a man 
makes.” Reasonably enough, therefore, university and school 
authorities are in many cases now providing courses in build- 
ing and real estate. St. Louis high schools are now offer- 
ing simple and practical classes on home construction, which 
include outings to local subdivisions to inspect houses under 
construction. In Detroit, Dr. Richard U. Ratcliff, Univer- 
sity of Michigan professor, is giving a series of sixteen classes 
on real estate principles. These are designed to make clear 
the fundamental forces behind urban real estate. 

In New York, the extension division of the Columbia 
University School of Architecture is providing a series of 
non-technical lectures designed for prospective home owners 
and builders. As Director George M. Allen points out: “It is 
very necessary that the home owner be conversant with 
new developments of structure, equipment and planning, so 
that he can discuss his ideas ably with the architect.” In 
addition the University is providing courses for professionals 
in planning and construction, design, color, illumination and 
air conditioning. Each course is in the hands of a well-known 
expert in that particular field. 

Meanwhile Charles H. Abrams, counsel to the American 
Federation of Housing Authorities, is busy at the New 
School for Social Research, on a series of twelve lec- 
tures dealing with the real estate business. 

And at New York University Joseph E. Herman is 
giving a course of fifteen lectures on the new city building 
code, while other courses deal with community planning, air 
conditioning, plan reading and estimating. An innovation 
for the School of Architecture was the “Classroom on 
Wheels,” a four-day jaunt to visit a number of factories, to 
see building materials in the making. 

Even more down to materials was Dean Hudnut’s pro- 
nouncement that students of architecture and landscape 
architecture in Harvard’s School of Design must take 
a pre-graduation apprenticeship of at least six months. 

In convention at Chicago the American Institute of 
Decorators also stressed the need for thorough training, 
fixed their ideal curriculum at two years of college plus 4 

(Continued on page 148) 
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EASY ON THE EYES 





Consider these Superior Points: 
about 


AEROFIN 


Heat-Exchange Surface 


Flexitube Aerofin has a core which is completely non- 


a> ferrous, having copper tubes and cast bronze headers. 


Flexitube Aerofin has patented joints between tubes and 
headers which are brazed at 1200° F., the resulting bond 
being stronger than the tube itself. 


Flexitube Aerofin has a patented crown type orifice in 





‘it &) steam end of each tube, which assures adequate steam supply 
fi at all times and prevents clogging of the tube inlet by scale. 


relieve differential expansion and contraction strains in 


@ Flexitube Aerofin has offset bend in each tube to 
the tubes, thus putting no strain either on tube or joint. 


Send for descriptive literature. 


AEROFIN CORPORATION 


a 410 SOUTH GEDDES STREET 
Aerofin SYRACUSE, N. Be 


Chicago * Detroit * New York °* Philadelphia * Dallas © Atlanta 
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* Now an extra bath — mark of the modern home— 
is easily possible even when both space and budget are limited. The 
sketches above are suggestive of the many ways in which Weisway 
Cabinet Showers fit into odd corners, readily combine with other 
fixtures to make complete bathrooms in small or irregular floor areas. 


Weisways are self-contained baths, complete with shower-head, 
valves and drain. There are models suitable for every type of building 
where showers may be used— homes, schools, hotels, institutions, 
commercial and industrial buildings. Easily, quickly installed, without 
special treatment of building wall or floors. Entire cabinet is guaran- 
teed permanently leakproof. Exclusive vitreous porcelain non-slip floor 
is sanitary, permanent, equally safe, wet or dry. 


Weisway baths add livability to any home far beyond the small in- 
vestment required. Wide range of models for every class of construc- 
tion. Get detailed information without obligation. Mail coupon, or 


= sy 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO. (Est. 1276) 
302 Oak Street, Elkhart, Indiana 


Please send detailed information about Weisway Cabinet Showers. We are espe- 


cially interested in their application to __ 


( here mention use / 


Name 
Street 


City : ——— State 
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four year professional course. The AID hoped in this way 
to raise the profession’s status, avoid the perennial embar- 
rassment of house painters termed decorators. 

But the most enterprising and comprehensive idea in 
housing education this season is the group-study project by 
Sarah Lawrence College students under the guidance 
of Oscar Stonorov. A swarm of more than 50 students, some 
taking courses in economics, some in psychology, others in 
literature, art, or dramatics, will descend upon municipal, 
Federal, and limited dividend housing projects in and around 
New York. Each student will pick them to pieces from her 
own particular angle, afterwards combine with the rest of 
the group to work out in model form what their experience 
has shown would be the best form of modern public housing. 

Least conventional of the recently formed design schools 
is that now building at Ellison Bay, Wis., for Jens Jensen, 
77, architectural engineer. Here a maximum of 39 students 
will study weaving, wood carving, landscape architecture, 
horticulture, painting and music. There will be no regular 
faculty, but “the great artists of both the United States and 
Europe” will give students the benefit of their experience for 
a few weeks at a time. The school term will last for 11 
months, December being the only vacation months. The aim 
of this “beauty school”: “to get away from the speciali- 
zation which produced one-track minds . . . to learn how to 
live richer, fuller lives.” The opening is set for June. 

Less pretentious are the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art’s Study Hours on Color and Design, when experts will 
give talks on textiles, ceramics and gardens, illustrating their 
points by reference to objects in the museum. 


EXHIBITIONS AND DISCUSSIONS 


Under the title “Architecture as portrayed by Artists,” 
Hugh Ferriss, one of the best renderers in the business, will 
stage at the Architectural League, New York, from March 
14 through 26, a loan exhibition of paintings, drawings and 
prints, made during the last 200 years. 

Photographs of the work of 40 Jersey architects were ex- 
hibited last month at the Newark Museum. Chairman 
Marcel Villanueva stated his belief that “since the interior 
of our houses has been influenced by modern decor, the 
exterior must follow suit in the course of a decade.” 

For the more leisured who may be attending the ATA 
Convention at New Orleans from April 19 to 22, the 
Natchez Garden Club is staging its annual pilgrimage 
to the ante-bellum residences of that town from March 26 
through April 2, and will be ready to welcome any architects 
who care to call there then or later en route to New Orleans. 

Throughout March 4 the Synod Hall of the Cathedral of 
St. John, New York, will be filled with discussion by the 
North American Conference on Church Architecture, 
which will give special attention to use of the arts in church 
building. 

The recently formed Architects and Designers Asso- 
ciation will hold a mass meeting of architects at the New 
School for Social Research, New York, on March 17 at 8.30 
p.m. Prime purpose of the ADA is to push the Municipal 
Competitions Bill, which provides that all public buildings 
built out of municipal funds and costing more than $100,000 
shall be awarded by anonymous competitions. To mollify 
Civil Service opposition, the preamble suggests that the Bill 
“would give the architects on Civil Service the opportunity 
ot achieving public recognition.” Fuller particulars of both 
meeting and Bill can be had from Percival Goodman, 156 
East 57th St., New York City. 
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All Stainless Steel Sinks may look alike, but— 
look under the surface—see the extra thickness 
of metal—the extra re-inforcements built into 


ELKAY “Sturdibilt” 


Kitchen Sinks and Tops 


Only then can you appreciate the EXTRA 
VALUE you get in ELKAY equipment. 
POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


‘S R E DON GRAF 
DATA SHEETS 
ELKAY “Sturdibilt” Sinks and = 5 2s 


Tops are built of 18 gauge TRE ’ = ; 
(.050" ) Stainless Steel and backed with 14 gauge (.078") on a — om - ~ 
steel plates, making a total thickness of more than \% handy, convenient DON GRAF 
inch. They are then reinforced with longitudinal steel Data Sheets you’ve been looking 
channel plates. Sink Bowls are welded integral to Drain- for. Complete detail drawings and 
boards. There are no joints or overlapping flanges. oe . . 


That’s why ELKAY SINKS and TOPS give a lifetime of specifications. A concise presen- 










Section of Elkay Sturdibilt 
Sink Showing Construction 
and Reinforcements. 




















Service. They “stand up.” tation of ELKAY STAINLESS 
FREE KITCHEN PLANNING SERVICE STEEL KITCHEN AND CABI.- 
ELKAY Engineers render FREE Kitchen Planning Service to Architects, NET SINKS AND TOPS. 


Contractors and Plumbers. Send us your specifications and we will 
submit plans and estimates without cost or obligation. 


ELKAY MANUFACTURING CO. = Prite today for Charts APs 


4704 W. Arthington Street Chicago, Illinois 
















FOR QUICK HOME-OWNER APPROVAL 
SPECIFY KITCHEN MAID CABINETRY 


Ric-wiL 


Conduit used on 


22 


Government- 
Sponsored 


Housing - 7 
r r Oj e Cc t S Julia C. Seno’ Homes, Chainer Ill. 


22 government-sponsored housing projects include, in 
their central heating facilities, underground steam lines 
protected by Ric-wiL Conduit. These jobs total 134,000 
lineal feet of Ric-wiL, a figure far in excess of the com- you specify Kitchen Maid. Home owners 
bined footage of al] other conduit systems used on govern- know this famous name and its reputation for 
ment housing. Such evidence is convincing, not only as to beautiful, appropriate cabinetry. You will ap- 
the merit of Ric-wiL, but also as to the Ric-wiL plant | SHELF CONSTRUCTION Preciate the time-tested wood construction, 


faciliti ° ° ° ° ease of installation, flexibility. And everyone 
acilities and service organization. Any architect or | Aji shelves made of s-ply will welcome the worthwhile savings of pre- 


engineer will find that kind of service highly valuable on | /umber, securely dadoed fabricated, factory-finished Kitchen Maid 
underground steam problems. Write for latest Ric-wiL into side panels. Painting units. In 12 attractive colors. Catalog in 
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(Continued from page 36) 


hires by the hour would receive the full 
hourly wage. 

The banker, of course, would rightfully 
insist on 90 per cent FHA insurance of 
this loan, but only a small part of the 
loan would actually be advanced to take 
care of temporary periods of idleness. The 
banker wouldn’t be forced to take any loan 
any more than he is forced to take FHA 
insured mortgages. The Federal Govern- 
ment would suffer fewer ultimate losses 
giving this type of subsidy rather than 
loaning 90 per cent on houses built with 
high hourly wage labor; and the quality of 
the loan on the annual wage house would 
be better as more money would be put in 
permanent materials. 

If such a program were started, the large 
contractors and builders would immediately 
qualify and stimulate many large projects 
that would guarantee sub-contractors 
steady work for a year or two. ... 

The basic causes of uncertain building 
employment are: 

1. Unpredictable weather. 

2. Unpredictable future jobs due to low 


level of building due in turn to high costs. 
The execution of an annual wage plan 


would solve the worst evils in the build- 
ing business: 

1. The 60 per cent labor cost of the 
$5,000 house would be cut by $1,000 and 
it would cut the now oppressive compensa- 
tion charge. 

2. With a lower labor cost a better grade 
of materials would be used, thus cutting 
upkeep. and making possible a 30 year 
mortgage. (In England 40 year mortgages 
are granted because of permanent materials 
used.) 

3. Jurisdictional disputes would decrease 
because a workman on a yearly basis isn’t 
so jealous of his rights as he is when his 
job is over in a few weeks. 

4. Discipline, would reappear, as the 
importance of the union gave way to the 
importance of annual wages. 

5. The reliable contractor with good 
credit would be encouraged, whereas today 
the good contractor won’t chisel wages and 
as a consequence can’t compete. 

6. Time lost due to stormy weather 
would be made up on Saturdays or short 
overtime periods in good weather. 

The worst drawback would be that it 
would be good for the workmen but hard 
on the union officers whose importance 
would diminish as stability of workmen’s 
income would be assured in other ways. 
This shouldn’t worry Roosevelt after 
the way the A F of L queered his minimum 
wage bill. The objection of Green and Mac- 
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Donough when Eccles suggested annual 
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wages was that an annual wage was im- 
practical due to the fact that a workinan 
worked for several different contractors 
every month and that building wages \ ere 
a local problem. Under an annual wage 
plan the actual wage would still be a Jocal 
problem and workmen would work for one 
contractor continuously. . . . 
Gorpon W. Rerp 
New York, N. Y. 
For a further discussion of this and other 


plans of its type, see The Guaranteed Wage, 
page 207—Eb. 


Errata 


Tue ArcuitectuRAL Forum wishes to 
acknowledge credit: To Manual Sandoval 
for work as master craftsman with Frank 
Lloyd Wright on the Edgar Kaufman Of- 
fice, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Arcu. Forum Jan., 
38, p. 48); To Small House Associates, 
Architects for the Expanding House (Arcu. 
Forum Dec., ’37, p. 530); To Bruno De 
Paoli for terrazzo work in the Chase Na- 
tional Bank Branches, 9 and 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza (Arcu. Forum Feb., ’38, p. 153); To 
Edgar Miller for interior and exterior de- 
signs of the Walter Guest apartments 
(Arcu. Forum Jan., ’38, back cover); To 
Arthur Brown, Jr., Architect, for the 
Federal Building, San Francisco (Arcu. 
Forum Jan., 38, p. 24). Dr. John H. Cover 
is professor of business statistics at the 
University of Chicago (Arcu. Forum Jan., 
"38, p. 2) —Eb. 
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ESQUIRE THEATER 


Esquire Theater and a new approach to cinema design. 


WORLD’S FAIR 


Preview of the world’s largest home building show. 


RENT SUBSIDY 309 


Subsidies for housing: the experiences of eighteen years 
in England, six months in the U. S.... From capital grants 
to rent rebates. 


PALMER SQUARE, 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


Modern large-scale planning in eighteenth century dress. 


FORD SHOW ROOM 


An industrial designer performs a face-lifting operation on 
an important show room. 


BUILDING MONEY 


Spring building and the 90 per cent mortgage . . . Winder- 
mere, a Seattle subdivision ... Three steps to rebuilding 
offered by Realty, Labor and Finance ... Smali house 
costs indexed... Charts. 
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Alvar Aalto, Finland’s Modern Master ... Preview New 
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textbook on interior decoration. 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 





VOLUME 





PERMITS (January)... $174,924,55 1 


Residential 98,637,479 
Non-residential 52,639,054 
Additions 23,648,018 


1937 
January, 1937 
Permits from Dept. of Labor 


150,573,355 
99,072,795 


December, 


CONTRACTS (February). $119,0386,000 


Residential 40,023,000 
Non-residential $8,533,000 
Heavy engineering 30,482,000 
January, 1938 195,472,000 
February, 1937 188,591,000 


Contracts from F. W. Dodge Corp. 


Permits issued during January, 1938 continued the contraseasonal rise begun in the 
preceding month, amounted to $174,924,551. Comparison with other months in 1937 
indicates the following increases: 16 per cent over December; 65 per cent over November; 
77 per cent over January. These increases are attributable in large measure to activity 
in New York City where a January rush for permits was occasioned by changes in 
the city’s building code. Volume of residential permits advanced 56 per cent during 


the month, offset smaller decreases in the other two classifications. 
Contracts awarded for building and engineering work during February totaled 
$119,038,000, were 39 per cent below the figure for January, 1938, 37 per cent below 


that for February, 1937. 


Largest individual decrease during the month, 70 per cent, 


occurred in the heavy engineering category. Residential contracts registered the only 


advance, about 11 per cent, over January. 





PERMITS 


CONTRACTS 








USHA’S FIRSTS. A little more than 
half a year after its legal creation the 
United States Housing Authority was able 
last month to announce the approval of its 
first five-low-rent housing projects by itself 
and by the President. This means merely 
that these projects conform with Govern- 
ment standards as to cost, income, accom- 
modations, and general character. Still 
necessary before dirt can fly is completion 
of the architectural plans, for whose ex- 
pense the USHA will advance 3 per cent 
of the projects’ costs. A valuable sign-post 
to future USHA activities are the follow- 
ing salient facts about the first handful: 
Total cost of the five projects is $18,700,- 
000. The project in Austin, Tex. involves 
a Federal loan of $643,000; New Orleans’ 
project, one of $8,411,000; Syracuse’s proj- 
ect, one of $3,930,000; Charleston’s project. 
one of $1,017,000; and Youngstown’s proj- 
ect, one of $2,835,000. Total Federal loans: 
$16,836,000. 
Shelter rentals heat, re- 
$2.70 to 


without 
from 


(i.e. 
frigeration, stoves) range 
$4.25 per room per month. 

Local authorities have met their 10 per 
cent down-payments in the majority of 
cases by the agreement to issue their own 
housing bonds. Top interest on these bonds 
will be 31% per cent. 

Annual subsidies of at least 20 per cent 
of the annual Federal contributions are re- 
quired from the local authorities by law. 
These subsidies have generally taken the 
form of complete tax exemption. These sub- 
sidies will average 55 per cent of the annual 
Federal contributions, an extraordinarily 
high figure. 

Average cost of dwelling facilities (cost 
of the building alone) ranges from $2,500 


per dwelling unit to a high of $4,000. Other 
costs (demolition, grading, site improve- 
ments, utilities, etc.) average about $800 
per unit. 

Alse brought to the attention of Wash- 
ington by these projects were some of the 
most outlandish names in the geography 
of slums: “The Monkey’s Nest” in Youngs- 
town; “Bed Bug Row,” “The Buzzards,” 
“The Yellow Dog,” and “The Lizards” in 
New Orleans. 


LIFE COMPANIES. Good 
section of life insurance company policy 
and preference as to real estate mortgage 
loans is the survey of 121 leading life com- 
panies recently conducted by NAREB’s 


cToss- 


Brokers Division. Results indicate that 
the average mortgage is for ten years 


amortized at 5 per cent on half the prop- 
erty value of a single-family dwelling. 

While practically all of the 121 reporting 
companies loan on detached urban houses, 
73 also consider mortgages on commercial 
buildings, 60 on large apartments but only 
29 on office buildings. Subdividers have dif- 
ficulty in getting a life insurance company 
to take a mortgage on one of their im- 
proved developments; only two of the sur- 
veyed companies expressed their willing- 
ness to do so. Farmers fare better with 56 
of the firms making loans to them. 

For single-family dwellings half the com- 
panies declared the maximum percentage 
of loan to property value to be 50 per cent: 
a third lent as much as 60 per cent. On 
apartment and business buildings the 50 
per cent category was still more dominant. 
Amortization of these loans is required by 
three out of five companies, and, of those 
requiring it, 55 per cent work on an annual 


THE 


5 per cent basis. About half the remaining 
companies require less amortization; the 
balance requires more (10-12 per cent.) 

As to term of mortgages, three-quarters 
of the companies included in the report set 
ten years as the maximum for single-family 
units. Loans of twenty years’ duration are 
made by seventeen of the firms, while a simi- 
lar number set the limit as low as five years. 


STATUS. Elsewhere in this issue (p. 
333) appear the results of a country-wide 
survey conducted last month by Tue 
Forum. Its basic purposes were to de- 
termine the effect of the 90 per cent mort- 
gage, and—more importantly—to supply 
some clue to the current health and hopes 
of building. 

The answer was a mixed one. In the East 
there are good orders on the books. Else- 
where there are high hopes but not too 
much else—and Building’s hopes have had 
to be seriously qualified and revised over 
the last year. On the credit side of the 
ledger there stands most impressively the 
record of new mortgages selected for ap- 
praisal by the FHA, a record which runs 
well above that of last year at the same 
time. On the debit side stand the reluctance 
of lenders and the inhibiting effects of fore- 
closure laws. 

The answer to the effects of the new leg- 
islation still hangs in the air. That it does 
is important. Because should this latest 
effort at stimulation fail, there remains only 
one more outside of the natural laws of 
recovery. That final shot-in-the-arm is a 
direct subsidy to private builders. It has 
been tried in England for the past seven 
years, has met with considerable success. 
It is being talked about in Washington. 


(Continued on page 4) 
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ANNOUNCING 


a great forward step in modern construction! 
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Some of the many smart patterns made possible by MaAsonrre PAtrernep CEILINGS 


Durable, eye-appealing MASONITE PATTERNED CEILINGS, 
made of Genuine MASONITE QUARTRBOARD, can now be 
bought from lumber dealers. Masonite Corporation 
fully realizes the importance of this announcement 
to every one connected with the building industry. 
It means that smart, modern ceiling treatments can 
be included in plans for practically every type of 
structure, large and small. It means that existing 
homes, stores and offices can be brought up-to-date 
without any structural change in present ceilings. 
Here’s the way it works: Lumber dealers can now 
supply sections of MASONITE QUARTRBOARD, already 


MASONITE 





beveled and grooved. These sections range from 
4x 4 feet to 2 x 2 feet. They are the basic units of 
MASONITE PATTERNED CEILINGS and are made up in 16 
individual patterns. By working out combinations of 
two or more units, hundreds of distinct ceilings can 
be executed. 

MASONITE PATTERNED CEILINGS are applied with 
mastic cement over tight plaster, insulation or any 
solid, smooth surface. Any size or shape ceiling can 
be installed — surprisingly inexpensively. Ask your 
lumber dealer for complete details, or mail in the 
coupon for pattern sheets and additional information. 


Copyright 1938, Masonite Corporation 


THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES 


A MISSISSIPPI PRODUCT 
SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. AF-4 Heme 
111 W. Washington Street. Chicago, Il. 
Address _ 
Please send me FREE pattern sheets and more informa- 
tion about MASONITE PATTERNED CEILINGS. City eee State. 
Published : mentite by Time Inc., Henry R. Luce, President. Publication Office, 160 Maple Street, Jersey City, N + VOLUME 68 
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$710 MILLION LOSS. Assuming 
continuance of the current rate of repay- 
ments, Home Owner’s Loan Corporation 
stands to lose up to $710 million before its 
operations are finally wound up. Basis for 
this unhappy deduction is the year-end 
statement of the Corporation issued in 
mid-March by General Manager Charles 
A. Jones. 

Approximately thirteen cents out of 
every dollar due in principal and interest 
from HOLC borrowers remained uncol- 
lected as of December 31, 1937, when little 
more than $355 million, or 11.4 per cent, of 
their entire principal indebtedness had been 
repaid. If amortization, other prepayment 
and foreclosure are not considered, applica- 
tion of this ratio to the $5,464 million orig- 
inally due (83,122 principal plus $2,342 
million interest calculated at 5 per cent for 
15 years) indicates that HOLC’s 13 per 
cent loss ultimately will amount to the grim 
total of $710. In the actual course of busi- 
ness this figure will be reduced by the three 
unconsidered factors which will tend 
greatly to diminish outstanding loans prior 
to maturity. But, while HOLC collections 
throughout the country were 5.2 per cent 
better in 1937 than in 1936, the current 
trend reflects business recession, is down- 
ward. 


MORTGAGE BANK. Ii two 
months ago that Congress finally approved 
the legislation under which the powers of 
the National Mortgage Associations were 
enlarged in an effort to make them accept- 
able to private capital. The theory behind 
this move by the Government was that 
mortgages should and could be discounted. 
At the same time that this theory of mort- 
gage discount was receiving formal ap- 
proval from Washington, it was being de- 
bated in committee in New York State’s 
legislature. Subject of the debate was the 
Joseph Bill to establish a State mortgage 
bank. Last month, 4-to-1, the committee 
voted its disagreement with Washington, 
killed the State bill. 


was 


PLASTER CRACK. Two months ago 
President Roosevelt delivered a lecture to 
the Press explaining his stand on prices, 
singling out those he felt to be unjusti- 
fiably high. Included in this list were 
several building materials, the prize ex- 
ample being plaster. Plaster, the President 
pointed out with the aid of a big wall 
chart, had risen in price by better than 
89 per cent since the boom days of ’29. 
This, he felt, called for a reprimand. 

Last month the president of the largest 
plaster maker in the U.S. answered the im- 
plied indictment. U.S. Gypsum’s Presi- 
dent Sewell L. Avery, addressing his an- 
nual meeting of stockholders, pointed out 
that 1929 had as a matter of fact marked 
a low in the price of plaster, the result of 
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a savage price war in the industry. Much 
more to the point as a base of comparison, 
he felt, was the 1926 level—the same level 
that the President likes to the 
“normal.” 

Prices today for plaster are about 9 per 
cent below the 1926 level. Said suave Presi- 
dent Avery of suave President Roosevelt: 
“T don’t think the President can very well 
be blamed for this. His economists supply 
this information.” 

Warming up, President Avery took a 
look, and a crack at the new legislation 
amending the National Housing Act. Said 
he of the new 90 per cent mortgage: “Easy 
credit will not be an inducement to build 
homes which when built will not be worth 
what they cost.” President Avery is of the 
opinion that Building will have to wait on 
Business, that Business will have to wait 
on a return of confidence. 


use as 


UNION. “I suggest that it be called a 
union. I want to see a condition in this 
city and State where we use the term 
‘scab’ to every building owner who is not 
a member of the Real Estate Union. We 
may or may not like unions, but fire must 
be fought with fire.” 

This militant call to arms came not from 
any exasperated small-fry but from the 
highly respectable and dignified sanctum 
of Charles F. Noyes, one of New York’s 
leading realty operators. Immediate cause 
was the presence before the State legis- 
lature of a bill which would deprive tax- 
payers of the right of appealing over- 
assessments. But as everybody in New 
York well knew, a deeper thorn in the side 
of Mr. Noyes and many of his confreres 
was the activity of unions both in the 
building trades and in the service trades 
of their apartments. 

Follow-up to this speech was the cir- 
cularization of 100 metropolitan realty 
men, calling them to a conference at 
month’s end for the express purpose of 
forming such an organization. Since this 
body already has its organization in the 
form of the Metropolitan Association of 
Real Estate, it is presumed that the new 
“Union” will simply be a more militant 
branch of the same group. 

Response to the call for a conference, 
sponsored by nothing less than the local 
Real Estate Board, was immediate and 
perfervid. Typical of the letters of accept- 
ance was this comment: “Property owners 
have been treated just as Hitler has treated 
the minority in Germany.” 


NEW NOTE, While realty the country 
over has been holding its head and moan- 
ing about Recession, Peter Scotti of St. 
Louis last month completed the most en- 
couraging deal of the new year. He signed 
a five year lease at an average rental of 
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$6,000, with an option to renew. Four days 
later he sold his lease to the Wohl Liquor 
Company for a reputed bonus of $2,009. 
brought to mind a forgotten practice of 
happier times. 


PROMOTION. Last year better than 
2,000 demonstration houses made of lum- 
ber were built under the auspices of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. This undoubtedly took the prize of 
the year for promotional work on the basis 
of quantity. Most serious lack of this cam- 
paign was the relative obscurity in which 
it was carried on: probably not more than 
one builder in ten is aware today of 
NLMA’s 2,000 demonstration houses, and 
certainly the cumulative effect of this 
achievement has been entirely lost on the 
public at whom it was primarily aimed. 

Currently the NLMA is getting ready 
for its 1938 campaign, hopes for wider 
recognition. Focal point of this year’s push 
will be a demonstration village of eight 
built in a Washington suburb. 
Prices will range from about $2,500 to 
$4,500. Designs as usual are made to con- 
form to public rather than esthetic stand- 
ards of acceptance. 

Aimed primarily at the low-income 
group these demonstration ‘houses will be 
able this year to qualify under the FHA 
for 90 per cent mortgages, should sell bet- 
ter than last year’s 2,000. 


houses 


EARNINGS. In the parade of building 
supply companies that announced year- 
end earnings last month Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company led the proces- 
sion, reported a 95 per cent increase over 
last year’s record. Then came seven others 
whose profits also had expanded, but to a 
much lesser extent. Following was a group 
of twelve; the Recession has pushed their 
earnings well below the 1936 level. 


Year ending Dec. 31 1937 1936 
Allis Chalmers Mfg... $7,841,167 $4,014,112 
American Radiator and 

Standard Sanitary 7,205,510 7,344,513 
Armstrong Cork 5,157,886 5,277,534 
Bridgeport Brass 733,181 1,076,201 
Certain-teed Products 328,812 571,250* 
Continental Steel 814,553 736,228 
Crane Company 9,765,126 5,802,170 
Tron Fireman Mfg. 711,460 774,787 
Jones and _ Laughlin 

Steel 4,788,799 4,129,600 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 10,518,918 10,379,538 
Lehigh Portland 

Cement 1,250,544 2,160,671 
Midland Steel 2,320,811 2,160,036 
National Gypsum 687,428 1,018,655 
Pennsylvania-Dixie 

Cement 52,827 436,991 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 18,287,969 15,321,834 
Revere Copper and 

Brass 414,759 2,023,807 
Ruberoid 750,509 812,929 
Scovill Mfg. 1,457,782 3,151,180 
Trane Co. 397,113 337,115 
Truscon Steel 439,718 556,16! 


* Net loss 
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PAINT technicians 
now generally agree 
that oxidation has 
been overrated as a 
destroyer of film in- 
Remember this plight? Pre- tegrity.. that paint’s 
Shrunk fabrice stopped #' ~sreatest single en- 
emy is oil shrinkage, which takes place 
after the paint has dried. When the oil 
shrinks, its binding and protective 
properties are gradually destroyed. 


= has attacked and solved this 
problem at its root. O’Brien Paints are 
made with Tung Oil that is actually pre- 
shrunk by the patented O’Brien Thermolyz- 
ing process. 


In exterior paints Pre-Shrinking means much 
longer “‘life’’ and wear, no tendency to over- 
harden and crack. It means greatly improved 
appearance over a period of years. 


In interior finishes, Pre-Shrinking means 
toughness, resistance to abrasion, better 
levelling and lasting washability. 


Pre-Shrinking is a distinct and basic improve- 
ment. Its amazing advantages have been 


proved by every 
kind of test, includ- 
ing the ultimate 
test of enthusias- 
tic consumer ac- 
ceptance. For over 
eight years O’Brien 
Paints of every 
type, made with Pre-Shrunk Thermolyzed 
Tung Oil, have been used by thousands of 
owners and painters in every corner of this 
country. 





Oil shrinkage in the dried film 
causes failures like this! 


There is an O’Brien 
Paint, made with 
patented Pre-Shrunk 
Thermolyzed Tung 
Oil, for every paint- 
ing need...and an 
experienced O’Brien 
dealer to help you 
and your painters 
adapt its advantages to whatever work you 
have in hand. For further details write 


O’BRIEN VARNISH COMPANY 


104 JOHNSON STREET « SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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Pre-shrinking gives you 
thorough, easy washability ! 


Write for O’Brien’s new booklet of 
——- ee ie for homes. 

information on Pre- 
Scien ans and Pre- Shrunk Paints. 


% MUCH LONGER “LIFE” AND WEAR 
Je RETENTION OF LUSTRE + + « « 
% THOROUGH « EASY » WASHABILITY 


O'BRIEN PreShomkP ARINTS 
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LARGEST Sunila Community Pulp Mill, 1936 


ALVAR AALTO 


FINLAND’S MODERN MASTER 


First person sought by architects travel- 
ing to Finland is Alvar Aalto, pioneer mod- 
ernist currently honored by an exhibition 
of his works at New York’s famed Museum 
of Modern Art. Long recognized abroad, 
there have been extensive exhibitions of his 
works in London, Zurich and Milan, but 
until the opening of the Finnish pavilion 
at the 1937 Paris Exposition (Arcn. 
Forum, Sept. 1937) few had witnessed his 
works first-hand. After his marriage to 
Architect Aino Marsio in 1925, they closely 
collaborated on all work. 

Awarded first prize in competition in 
1927 for the design of the block in Turku 
in which the Finnish Theater is located, 
and in 1929 double winner of competitions 
for the Tuberculosis Sanitorium at Paimio 


and the Municipal Library at Viipuri, the 
firm of Alvar and Aino Aalto was an es- 
tablished success. 

Like his contemporaries Breuer and Van 
der Rohe, he is popularly identified with 
his designs for modern furniture, and in 
1935 founded Artek, Ltd. for manufacture 
and distribution of his products. Most in- 
teresting phase of Aalto’s work is his fond- 
ness for wood and inventive genius in using 
it. Scheduled to arrive shortly for a lecture 
tour of the U.S., Aalto will be followed by 
Gunnar Asplund, Professor of Architecture 
at the Stockholm Institute of Technology, 
and Sigfried Geidion of Zurich, recently 
appointed visiting Professor for a series of 
lectures at Harvard’s increasingly im- 
ported School of Architecture. 


SMALLEST Plywood Stools, 1933 


LATEST Own House, 1937 
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(Continued on page 10) 
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This spacious and modern business office is Air Conditioned by Carbondale 


Why Architects should specify 


CARBONDALE AIR CONDITIONING 


1 Because of several vital features that are exclusively 
* Carbondale.* 


This unloading device, applied exclusively 9. Because the designs include the latest improvements 


to Worthington compressors used in Car- ° * 
bondale systems, assures flexible operation known to the industry. 


oe 3 Because every possible effort is made to increase efficiency, 
* improve economy, and render a superior and thoroughly 
dependable service. 


> Because of the consistently successful Worthington-Carbon- 

eres EQUIPMENT 4. dale organization in the background. 

AIR CONDITIONING Carbondale first applied refrigeration to comfort cooling more 

> REFRIGERATING than 38 years ago...and since that time Carbondale designs and 

WATER SUPPLY omens pase been subject to a continuous program of develop- 

ment and improvement. 

POWER GENERATION The accumulated experience of these years of research and practi- 
Individual equipment or cal es is represented by a corps of Carbondale engineers 
complete plant installations ... who are well qualified to study your conditions and make de- 
<2 ; pendable recommendations. 


vie NSIBIL *Send for a Carbondale engineer. Ask him about the latest features 


and improvements in Carbondale designs. There is no obligation. 


CARBONDALE 


cae-t0 DIVISION 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 


TLANTA CINCINNATI DETROIT LOS ANGELES P SEATT 
8 ,0STON CLEVELAND EL PASO General Offices: HARRISON, NEW JERSEY NEW ORLEAI ST. LOUIS TLNSA 


BUFFALO DALLAS HOUSTON NEW Y ORK 


-HICAGO DENVER KANSAS CITY Representatives in Principal Cities of Foreign Countries PHILADELPHIA WASHINGT 
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PAUL PHILIPPE CRET ... to him, A. |. A.’s Gold Medal 


To New Orleans on April 19 will trek more 
than 600 architects for the seventieth an- 
nual convention of the A.I.A. Probable 
highlights: Housing Committee chairman 
Walter R. McCornack will report develop- 
ments of the Institute’s housing program, 
lead discussions dealing with all phases of 
the subject. 

Not alone to help solve the complex 
problems attached to building for “com- 
modity, firmness and delight” will the dele- 
gates convene, however, but also to pay 
tribute to that one of its members who has 
rendered “most distinguished service to the 
profession.” So designated is Paul Philippe 
Cret, Fellow, recipient of the Gold Medal 
for 1938. Professor of Architecture at the 
University of Pennsylvania for the past 35 
years and in independent practice for the 
past 30 years, Dr. Cret’s buildings, bridges, 
monuments and city plans not only add to 
a prodigious total but by general consent 
constantly exhibit so superb a conception 
of fitness and beauty that few architects 
of any time could match him. To have done 
one Pan American Union (with Albert 
Kelsey), one Folger Library, one Delaware 
River Bridge, to have done any of these or 
others equally distinguished is more than 
most architects achieve in a lifetime. No 
better choice has been made in the past, 
could be made now. Previous honors be- 
stowed upon medallist Cret include: Bok 
Prize, Philadelphia Award; Medal of Hon- 
or, Architectural League of New York; 





(Continued from page 8) 
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Chevalier, Legion of Honor. 

Not listed in the order of events at the 
Institute’s convention, but sure to be dis- 
cussed either in or out of regular session, 
is the perennial question of competitions. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives 
by the Hon. Otha D. Wearin, U.S. Repre- 
sentative from Iowa, is “A Bill to Provide 
for the Procurement of Architectural Serv- 
ices for Public Buildings and Memorials by 
Anonymous Competition.” Sponsored by 
the National Competitions Committee for 
Architecture and the Allied Arts, an inde- 
pendent organization (with members out 
of as well as in the A.I.A.), the Bill was 
referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. If reported favorably, 
public hearings will result in which the 
stand of the A.L.A. will be of major im- 
portance. 

However, since the Bill is not a result 
of negotiations by the A.I.A. Commit- 
tee on Public Works, official body of the 
Institute in matters relative to public build- 
ings, and has not been authorized by vote, 
its approval by the convention can result 
only if agitation for its passage forces dis- 
cussion and vote from the floor. Supporters 
of the Bill claim that competitive selection 
of architects is: (1) Democratic, for it 
guarantees freedom from political patron- 
age; (2) Artistically sound, it guarantees 
that the best designs will be submitted for 
judgment; (3) A great educational force, 
teaching the architect by giving him con- 
crete problems to study with possible 
awards, while educating the public to a 
larger and more mature interest in archi- 
tecture. 

Opposition to the Bill, as expressed by 
the A.I.A. Committee on Public Works, 
claims that: (1) The proper way to ap- 
proach such a problem is not through the 
circulation of propaganda confined entirely 
to evidence favorable to one side or the 
other, but dispassionately as a professional 
and not a political question; (2) All dis- 
cretion in dealing with the responsibilities 
intrusted to them would be taken away 
from the administrative officers of the Gov- 
ernment; (3) The difficulties in the way 
of so sweeping and uncompromising a 
change would be insurmountable; (4) 
There are those who, though not opposed 
to all competitions, are opposed to making 
them universal and mandatory. 

That anything will soothe A. I. A. oppo- 
nents of the Bill seems doubtful. 
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Associated Press 


HON. OTHA D. WEARIN, Author of Competition 
Bill: “The most outstanding examples of early 
architectural achievement in the Capitol City 
resulted from competitions. Those buildings, the 
U. S. Capitol designed by William Thornton at 
the age of thirty, the White House designed by 
James Hoban at the age of thirty, Washington 
Monument by Robert Mills and the Pan-American 
Building by Paul Cret at thirty-one, are the 
things that make Washington what it is today, the 
most striking and unusual city in all America.” 





Keystone View 


HENRY S. CHURCHILL, National Competitions 
Committee’s Chairman: “The Committee is ?'0- 
pounding nothing new and startling. The com- 
petition system has been successfully demon- 
strated in England, France, Italy, Switzerland 
and the USSR, where it is accepted procedue. 
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Youu THANK ME 
FOR THAT SOME DAY!” 


Architects know that where telephone conduit (a simple pipe) 
has been built in, telephone wiring may be installed now or in 
the future without piercing walls or floors, without showing 
exposed wire runs. ® Call your telephone company’s “Archi- 
tects’ Service” for suggestions. 
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THE THIRD DIMENSION’S FOURTH ESTATE 


1868: ArcurrecturRAL Review anp Buip- 
ERS’ JOURNAL “. . . No periodical on archi- 
tecture and construction is, or ever has 
been, issued in the United States. In fact, 
but one publication of the general scope of 
our proposed monthly exists in the English 
language; “The Builder’ illustrated weekly, 
London, . . . not at all suited to require- 
ments of America. Yet this land, though 
broad, is rapidly filling up; and as every 
soul of its people . . . either possesses or 
is looking forward to a happy home, is in- 
terested in the science and art of building 
and ardently desires the results of the 
studies of their special professors, we have 
. . . determined to do what we can to sat- 
isfy this longing . . .” 

1876: American Architect and Building 
News “. . . The prospectus already issued 
explains the purposes of our paper. We 
shall be thankful to everybody who will 
help provide us with items of local interest, 
either by letter or extracts from journals 
which might not meet the editor’s eye. 
Our first issue has been retarded. We hope 
to be punctual in the future. . .” 

Never again will American Architect 
have cause to be late. Last month F. W. 
Dodge’s Architectural Record heralded its 
acquisition from Hearst of the second* 
U. S. architects’ journal. 

To Dodge went the title, 14,000 present 
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subscribers (last publisher’s statement) , 
Edmen Roger Sherman and Frank Lopez 
and Adman J. (Jake) B. Greiner. Remain- 
ing with Hearst’s House Beautiful, Editor 
K. K. Stowell and Edman Carl Maas. To 
consultation work for manufacturers went 
Time Saver Inventor Tyler Rogers; to 
publish his own digest magazine former 
Architecture Editor and American Archi- 
tect Associate Editor, Henry Hodgman 
Saylor; to ArcuITecTURAL Forum, Edman 
Walter Sanders. 


As perennial and prolific magazine sub- 
scribers architects have no equals. In the 
70 years since Architectural Review and 
Builders’ Journal \ed the way no less than 
17 national magazines (not to mention 
several times that number of sectional and 
statewide journals) have started and 
stopped. Surviving oldsters: Record 
(1891), Forum** (1892), Pencil Points 
(1920). Not for long do gaps remain. In 


*Wrong is the general impression that now de- 
funct American Architect was the first architec- 
tural magazine founded in the U.S. Preceding it 
by more than seven years was The Architec- 
tural Review and Builders’ Journal which 
appeared in 1868 in Philadelphia. Its Editor 
was Samuel Sloan, author of several books 
on architecture. 


** (Name changed from Brick Builder in 1917). 
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the last 60 days two new journals emerged, 
first The Architect's World edited by able 
Henry Saylor longtime mentor of Archi- 
tecture. Digest in manner, diminutive 
in size, The World hopes, without adver- 
tising, to steer a pleasant, temperate course 
through troubled architectural waters, a 
bit of journalistic navigation which a less 
skillful skipper would never dare. In con- 
trast, almost rowdy, is Maxwell Levinson’s 
Shelter in its second launching (formerly 
T-Square) which “. . . feels a definite re- 
sponsibility to awaken the so-called jerry- 
builder from his lethargic indifference to 
scientific advancement . . .” Favorite and 
recurring theme—correlation. First issue 
(March) features Richard Neutra, New 
Bauhaus and Juniata Park Housing by 
Kastner and Stonorov, architects. 

If architecture is history in steel and 
stone, so are its professional journals archi- 
tecture in paper and ink. Significant, there- 
fore, are these departures, combinations 
and arrivals. Depression does not fully ex- 
plain the deaths and not at all the births. 
Best explanation is that the art of building 
goes its way placidly for decades at a time. 
then suddenly shakes itself convulsively in- 
to new forms. Publishers unwilling or un 
able to shake with it find themselves alon: 


and left behind. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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MONEL 


tanks in 


RUUD 


Gas Water Heaters 


PRIL 


Check over the 
advantages they 
offer your client 
as shown in the 

list below 


Q. What is meant by “solid Monel tank” ? 


A. The Monel tank in the Ruud Gas 
Water Heater is constructed of a single 
thickness of heavy Monel. It is not a 
bi-metal, a plating, a coating or a lining. 
It is solid Monel* through and through. 


Q. Is Monel rust proof? 


A. Yes. Monel is absolutely immune to 
rust. As a matter of fact Monel tanks are 
guaranteed for 20 years against rust. 


Q). Is Monel strong and tough? 


A. Yes. Monel is stronger than bridge 
steel and many times tougher. 


Q. Do any of the chemical purification 
processes used on water supplies leave 
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any substances in the water which are 
injurious to Monel? 


A. No. 
Q. Is the Monel tank affected by sus- 
tained water temperature of about 150° F.? 


A. No. Although temperatures above 
140° F. increase the rate of rusting in 
ordinary tanks, Monel is not affected. 


Q. What size Ruud Gas Water Heaters 


are available with Monel tanks? 


A. 20, 30, 45, 60 and 75 gallons. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 


N * MONEL isa registered trade-mark applied toan alloy 
containing approximately two-thirds Nickel and one- 
/MONEL\, third copper. This alloy is mined, smelted, refined, 
rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 
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Condensation has been a topic of much discussion in the home- 
building field for more than a year. Arising in the Northern US. 
from improved methods of construction and air conditioning, the 
problem of trapped moisture in walls and attics has raised ques- 
tions, has led some to doubt the soundness of practices which 
formerly were accepted without question, has produced conflicting 
claims by manufacturers of materials and equipment. Actually, 
the condensation problem is a physical phenomenon; its solution 
demands objective, scientific research. 

Two recently issued reports: “Condensation in Walls and Attics,” 
by L. V. Teesdale of the US. Forest Products Laboratory, and 
“Condensation Within Walls”’*, by F. B. Rowley, Director of the 
Engineering Experiment Station, University of Minnesota—lay the 
groundwork for such a solution. As yet not entirely complete, these 
studies locate with a fair degree of accuracy the conditions under 
which condensation may occur, suggest practicable precautions 


CONDENSATION 


Condensation in buildings is not a new phenomenon. It is bound 
to take place wherever sufficiently humid atmospheres come in 
contact with sufficiently cold surfaces, and in its simplest form, 
the formation of frost on window panes, is familiar to everyone. 
Here, because the air in most rooms is sufficiently dry to evaporate 
such accumulated moisture as soon as a rise in the temperature 
of the glass causes the frost to melt, it has never caused much 
damage. 

In cow barns, stables, laundry buildings—in fact buildings of all 
types where high relative humidities and cold surfaces co-exist— 
condensed moisture has long been a potent source of trouble. This 
is because the air in such buildings is prone to become so moist 
that the water vapor which it contains condenses on windows and 
walls at temperatures above the freezing point. Under such con- 
ditions, the condensed moisture is likely to run down the inside 
of the walls, collect at the bottom, and eventually rot away parts 
of the structure. This tendency is particularly marked in stables 
and barns, which are usually left unfinished on the inside and 
uninsulated, so that the inside air is in direct contact with the 
cold inside surface of the wood sheathing. It is usually avoided by 
providing adequate ventilation to carry off moist air and keep the 
air within the building dry. 

Another form which trouble of this kind has taken in the past 
is the so-called “sweating” wall. Sweating walls—usually basement 
walls in contact with the earth and less frequently uninsulated 
solid masonry walls in cold climates—are simply walls whose in- 
side surface is below the “dewpoint” temperature of the rooms 
which they enclose. Thus during the summertime, when relative 
humidities as high as 80 per cent at 90° F. are likely to be encoun- 
tered, moisture will condense on any surface colder than about 80 
F., whether it be the outside of a drinking glass or the inside of a 
wall in contact with the earth. Such condensation is often mistaken 
for leakage, which of course it is not. It can be prevented only 
by insulating the inside surface of the wail so that its temperature 
will not fall below the room dewpoint, usually by furring. 

With the exception of basement rooms, and in some instances 
poorly ventilated attics, the condensation problem has not in the 
past been of much consequence in dwelling houses. Simple obser- 
vation of the windows in a typical non-air-conditioned house will 
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PRACTICE 








where these conditions exist. There remains the job of determining 
more precisely the point at which condensation will occur in suff. 
cient quantity and under conditions likely to cause damage—y 
question which existing test data leave largely unanswered—gqnj 
the solution of many detailed problems in connection with the 
“vapor barrier.” Already validated by these reports are the follow. 
ing generalizations: 


1) Condensation is a thoroughly predictable, understandable phe- 
nomenon which need hold no terrors for the architect or builder 
who masters its fundamentals. 

2) It does not result from the use of any particular insulating 
material, nor does it necessarily affect adversely one type of material 
more than another. 

3) Precautions against it are effective and relatively so inexpen- 
sive as to seem desirable in any event. 


convince you that condensation does not normally occur except 
in the form of frost—surfaces above the freezing point do not 
normally condense moisture. The amount of water vapor which 
must be present in air at 70° F. to cause condensation on surfaces 
above freezing temperature is about one-quarter of the quantity 
which air at this temperature will sustain when fully saturated. 
This is known as a “relative humidity” of 25 per cent. To cause 
condensation on a surface 10° warmer than freezing, the relative 
humidity of 70° F. air must be nearly 40 per cent. Where no 
artificial means are used to increase it, the relative humidity within 
most houses when outside temperatures are low enough to cause 
condensation is between 10 and 20 per cent. In consequence, con- 
densation seldom takes place except in the form of frost and the 
moisture thus accumulated normally evaporates when the outdoor 
temperature goes up. 

The single exception to this, as noted above, has been the poorly 
ventilated attic. Here, when the outdoor temperature has been suffi- 
ciently low and sustained to keep the underside of the roof board- 
ing below freezing for a long enough period, this results in the 
accumulation of considerable quantities of frost, despite low rela- 
tive humidities within the house. Such frost often takes a curious 
form known in some sections as “walnuts”: balls of rust-colored 
ice which gather on nail-ends projecting through the roof boards, 
which—since they are colder than the wooden parts of the roof— 
attract the water vapor. Such ice or frost seldom damages the roof 
structure, but if quickly melted by sun shining on the roof or a 
sudden rise in temperature may drip on the ceilings below and 
cause discoloration and even disintegration of the plaster. This 
is especially likely to occur under flat roofs over “dead” air spaces, 
and where these are of the built-up type which constitute an 
absolute “vapor barrier” and effectively prevent any circulation 
of air, has even been known to rot the roof boarding itself. 


NEW CONDITIONS—NEW PROBLEMS 


In recent years, and particularly since the severe winter of 1935-36, 
there have been reports of dwelling house condensation troubles 
of a more serious kind. Besides stained ceilings and sidewalls, 
falling plaster, peeling ceiling- and wallpaper, etc., structural 
damage such as decay of wood sheathing, studs, and sills, warped 
weather boarding, and outside paint failures have been attributed 
to this cause. Less serious, but equally annoying, has been damage 
(Continued on page 22) 


*Published in Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning, AS.H.V.E. Journal Section, p. 49, January, 1938. 
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BYERS WROUGHT IRON 


Extensively Used After 
“CORROSION 


@ Practically every water supply in the 
country is corrosive. Consequently, you 
will want to anticipate the conditions 
which will exist in the buildings you are 
planning—and you will want to choose 
better-than-ordinary materials to resist 
the corrosion. 

A corrosion study will aid you in 
anticipating conditions, and a review 
of performance records will show you 
which material will give longer service 
and greater economy. 

Wight & Wight followed this pro- 
cedure in planning the City Hall for 


Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe for corrosive 


services and Byers Steel Pipe for your other requirements 
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Kansas City, and, as a result, specified 
wrought iron for services requiring 
corrosion resistance—cold water lines, 
waste and vent lines and down-spouts, 
steam supply and return lines. Interior 
view shows some of the piping in the 
boiler room. 

Ask our Engineering Service De- 
partment to assist you in making a 
corrosion study 
of local water, 
soil and gas 
conditions in 
any building 
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you may be planning. This will greatly 
simplify the selection of the right 
material. 

Also write us for the new technical 
bulletin, “Wrought Iron for Piping 
Systems,” just off the press. It is yours 
without obligation. 

Write A. M. Byers Co. Established 
1864. Pittsburgh, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, 
Houston, Seattle, 
San Francisco. 


WROUGHT IRON 





Tubular and Flat Rolled Products 
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Courtesy, Forest Products Laboratory 


CONDENSATION in unventilated attic: arrows indicate frost on inside 
of sheathing and underside of roof boarding, balis of ice on projecting 
nail-ends. Note water stains on rafters from melting ice. 


to window sash, stools, and to inside walls beneath windows 
caused by moisture condensing on window glass and running down 
onto the stool and wall below. 

The principal reason for intensification of the condensation prob- 
lem is the higher relative humidity now commonly found in houses. 
This is not entirely a matter of air conditioning. There are many 
uncontrolled sources of moisture inside every house, such as cook- 
ing, laundry work, bathing (especially showers) , respiration, and 
growing plants, and the tighter construction of houses built during 
recent years may combine with these to cause a considerable rise 
in humidity. Then too, the householder has become humidity con- 
scious, and various devices such as radiator pans, portable humidi- 
fiers, etc., are increasingly popular. 

Any combination of these factors may raise the relative humidity 
within the house to 25 per cent, the point at which water vapor 
in air at 70° F. will condense on surfaces slightly above freezing 
temperature. This means condensation in the form of moisture 
rather than frost. On window glass where it collects in drops rather 
than in a uniform film, these are likely to’combine and run down 
the surface of the glass, causing the troubles referred to above. The 
danger point in this respect is generally taken as about 30 per 
cent relative humidity. 

In houses equipped for winter air conditioning, relative humidities 
as high as 35 and 40 per cent are not uncommon. For the average 
size house, where no vapor barrier is employed, this requires the 
evaporation of 6 to 8 gallons of water daily, all of which eventually 
escapes into the outdoor atmosphere or condenses on various 
surfaces within the building. 

In such houses, part of this moisture escapes through cracks 
around the windows and doors, part condenses on the window 
panes, and part filters through the sidewalls and roof. Excessive 
condensation on windows may be prevented by storm sash or 
double glazing. Moisture lost through cracks and escaping through 
the walls is readily replaced without undue cost. There remains, 
however, the danger that some of the moisture lost in this way 
may become “trapped” in parts of the structure where it will do 
considerable damage. 

In order to understand how this is possible, it is necessary to 
review briefly the physical factors involved. 


CONDENSATION PHYSICS 

Air is a mixture of gases, one of which is water vapor. There is 
always some water vapor in air, but the quantity varies consider- 
ably. The maximum amount of vapor which air can contain depends 
upon its temperature: warm air will dissolve more water vapor than 
cold. Air which contains the maximum amount of water vapor for 
its temperature is said to be saturated (100 per cent relative 
humidity); if vapor is added to air in a saturated condition or 








its temperature lowered some of the vapor will conden.  jnto 
water or frost. (Vapor can change into frost or frost int; Vapor 
without passing—except instantaneously—through the water rm.) 
Similarly, if the temperature of air at 50 per cent relative huidity 
is lowered sufficiently (or a sufficient quantity of vapor added) 
it will eventually reach the saturation- or dewpoint at whic ie, 
densation will take place. At average temperatures, a drop of about 
20° F. will increase relative humidity from 50 to 100 per cent, 
Another way of measuring the amount of vapor present in air js 
by the vapor pressure. The higher the relative humidity of air at 
a given temperature, or the higher the temperature of air at a 
given relative humidity, the higher the vapor pressure. A given 
amount of vapor in a given amount of air (usually measured by 
weight) exerts a certain vapor pressure; if the temperature of the 
air is raised without increasing the amount of vapor the relative 
humidity will go down and the vapor pressure remain the same. 
Thus vapor pressure is a convenient way to describe the amount of 
water vapor present in air as it goes through a series of temperature 
changes without additions or deductions of water vapor. 

Water vapor diffuses rapidly through air, and its movement is in- 
dependent of air movement. Where a considerable difference jn 
the vapor pressures on either side of a dividing wall exists, vapor 
will pass through materials usually regarded as both air and water 
tight. Under sufficient pressure, water vapor will pass through most 
building materials. 

If the air within a frame house is maintained at 70° F. and 30 
per cent relative humidity, the vapor pressure within the house 
will be .211 inches mercury. If the outside air is 20° F. and the 
relative humidity 45 per cent, the vapor pressure outside the house 
will be but .046 in., a difference of .165. Under this pressure water 
vapor will be forced through the porous plaster lining of the wall 
into the stud space, but, with conventional sidewall construction 
of the modern type, only a small part will work its way past the 
sheathing, building paper, and weather boarding into the outside air. 


DEWPOINT 

Whether the water vapor thus accumulated in the stud space will 
condense depends upon the temperature within the space, and par- 
ticularly upon the temperature of the inside surface of the sheath- 
ing, the coldest thing inside the wall. If the temperature of the 
sheathing is above the dewpoint of the air within the space, con- 
densation will not take place. If it is below the dewpoint, vapor 
will condense in the form of moisture or frost on the back of 
the sheathing. 

The dewpoint within the stud space depends upon the resistance 
to vapor of the inner and outer walls. If, as may be the case, 
the inner wall offers little resistance to the passage of vapor and 
the outer wall is an effective “vapor barrier” (impregnated build- 
ing paper is relatively impervious to water vapor), the vapor 
pressure within the space may be nearly as high as that within the 
house, and the dewpoint of the air within the stud space only a 
few degrees below the room dewpoint. 

Assuming that the dewpoint within the wall is the same as the room 
dewpoint,* this will be 36° F. for the example cited (inside air 
70° F., 30 per cent relative humidity; outside air 20° F., wall, frame, 
uninsulated). Under these conditions, the air in the stud space 
will be about 50° F. and the inside surface of the wood sheathing 
about 45° F. Since both are above the room dewpoint, condensation 
within the stud space will not take place. The temperature of the 
outside of the sheathing will be about 35° F. Condensation between 
the sheathing and the building paper is therefore theoretically 


(Text continued on page 24) 


*Theoretical vapor pressures within walls can be determined exactly only 
if the resistance to water vapor of their inner and outer surfaces is known. 
There are presently little data on which to base an estimate of this factor, 
which will vary according to materials used, workmanship, presence of 
cracks, amount and kind of paint, etc. In the absence of such data 
it is convenient to assume that the vapor pressure and therefore the dew- 
point within typical frame walls will be the same as that within the house 
(which is the same thing as assuming that the inner part of the wall offers 
no resistance to the vapor and the outer part is absolutely impermeable), 
since the error introduced in this way is small and on the safe side. 
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THEORETICAL DEWPOINTS 


ouTDOOR TEMPERATURE: 
20° F 
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FILL OR BAT 


EXPLANATION: These diagrams show theoretical dewpoints within four 
types of frame walis under three conditions of outdoor temperature, 
and comparative test data where these are available. The heavy, 
slanting line across each wall section is a graphic indication of the 
temperature of the various spaces and surfaces inside the wall. The 
horizontal dash lines show at the same scale “vapor pressures’”’ on the 
room side of the walls for relative humidities of 20, 30, and 40 per 
cent. If the vapor pressure within the wall equals that within the 


WOOD FRAME: 
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INSULATION 





room (see footnote, preceding page) the points where the dash lines 
intersect the temperature gradients are dewpoints, and the fact that 
the lines intersect indicates that condensation at that point is theo- 
retically possible. Actually, as explained in the text, dewpoints will be 
a few degrees below those indicated and condensation will take place 
on the coldest surface rather than at the point shown, and can be 
prevented by vent holes in the sheathing or an effective “vapor barrier” 
immediately back of the plaster. 






































































PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


Courtesy, Sateerelty of Minnesota 
UPPER PART of picture shows the accumulation of frost on the inside 
of a test wall of typical, insulated construction which has been sub- 
jected to an outside temperature of 19° below zero for 360 hours with 
an inside relative humidity of 40 per cent, lower part a similar wall 
which had an asphalt impregnated “‘vapor barrier,” after the same test. 
In each case, the sheathing in the left-hand stud-space has been cov- 
ered with an aluminum sheet to prevent the escape of moisture and 
show up frost. 


possible, but unlikely since this is but one degree below the 
theoretical dewpoint, which is bound to be lowered somewhat in 
actuality by the vapor-resistance of the plaster and sheathing. 
Should the relative humidity within the house be increased to 40 
per cent, increasing the dewpoint to about 45° F., or should the 
outdoor temperature go down to zero, bringing the temperature of 
the inside of the wood sheathing down to 35° F., condensation on 
the inside of the sheathing will be theoretically possible. Here, again, 
actual condensation is unlikely. Both examples are on the theoreti- 
cal line and therefore slightly above probable actual dewpoints. If, 
however, inside humidities are raised much above this point, or 
outside temperatures fall much lower, condensation within the 
wall will almost certainly occur. Where insulating sheathing is 
used, its inside temperature will be from 5 to 10 degrees warmer 
than wood sheathing under the same conditions, which means 
outside temperatures 5 to 10 degrees lower than those cited will 
be necessary for condensation to take place. 

Another factor which may lower the temperature of the inside 
surface of wood sheathing below the dewpoint is the use of insula- 
tion within the stud space. The maximum use of such insulation 
may lower the temperature of the outer part of the wall by as 
much as 15 to 25 degrees, sufficient in many cases to bring it 
below the dewpoint and cause condensation. 

Thus, where no precautions against it are taken, condensation 
and moisture accumulation within walls may be caused by com- 
binations of any four of the following factors: 


1) High inside temperature and relative humidity. 

2) Low resistance of the inner part of the wall to vapor movement. 

3) Low sheathing temperatures resulting from insulation within 
the stud space. 

+) High resistance to vapor movement of the part of the wall 
outside of the insulation. 

5) Low outdoor temperature and relative humidity. 


On page 23 are diagrams showing temperature gradients and 
theoretical dewpoints for frame walls with various kinds of 
insulation, computed for outdoor temperatures of 20°, 0°, and 
—20° F., and indoor relative humidities of 20, 30, and 40 per 
cent, together with actual test data where such are available. 
These are adequately explained in the accompanying caption, but 
there are two words of caution in connection with their interpreta- 
tion worth repeating here: 

The first of these is that the theoretical dewpoints shown are in all 
cases room dewpoints. This assumes that the vapor pressure within 
the stud space will be the same as that within the house, a con- 
dition which will never actually exist. Actually the vapor pressure 
and dewpoint within the stud space will be somewhat lower than 
that within the house. How much lower will depend on how much 
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CONDENSATig, 


the inner and outer wall surfaces resist the passage of vapor, jf 
the inner surface passes vapor readily and the outer sur{ace jg 
relatively impervious, the condition will be substantially as <\,owp. 
if, however, the inner surface is relatively impervious, or the outer 
part of the wall passes vapor easily, actual dewpoints 
much lower than those shown. 

The second word of caution is in regard to the location of the 
dewpoints, which are in some cases shown within the insulation 
This is purely a matter of diagrammatic convenience and does no} 
mean that condensation will actually take place at this point. Ac. 
tually, the moisture in such cases will collect on the nearest cold 
surface—the inside of the wood sheathing. This is because the con. 
densation of moisture sets up a relative “vapor vacuum” which 
draws vapor from the surrounding air. Whenever condensation js 
actually taking place, the actual vapor pressure within the stud 
space will be equal to that for saturated air at the temperature 
of the inside of the sheathing, as indicated on the “test data” 
diagrams, and condensation will be possible only at this point. 
These diagrams show that condensation will occur under certain 
conditions of inside humidity and outdoor temperature in prac- 
tically all kinds of conventional frame construction. This does not 
mean, however, that all will experience condensation trouble. In 
order to cause trouble, condensation must take place for periods 
long enough, and often enough, to result in the accumulation of 
considerable quantities of moisture, and be followed by conditions 
which do not result in the re-evaporation of the moisture before it 
has had a chance to cause damage. Thus where condensation mere- 
ly means the accumulation of a small quantity of frost on the 
back of wood sheathing which will evaporate as soon as it reaches 
the melting point, this is no more likely to cause trouble than the 
same thing happening on window panes. But where a great deal 
of moisture condenses on the wood sheathing, runs down its surface, 
and collects in the bottom of the wall cavity and remains there, 
it will probably result in serious damage. 

Wood rots when its moisture content is above about 25 per cent 
for a long enough time. Rot is really a fungus growth which re- 
quires moisture for sustenance and slowly eats away the structure 
of the wood. Damage caused by excessive condensation may occur 
in a single season or may be cumulative over a period of years. 
Where moisture is present only for brief periods, on the other 
hand, the fungi may hardly get started before the wood dries 
out, and the damage which they do may be slight even over long 
periods. 


will be 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Practical aspects of the problem ignored in the theoretical analysis 
above include factors which both encourage and discourage con- 
densation. Of the former, the most important is a fact which 
perhaps more than any other has tended to prevent condensation 
troubles from becoming widespread: the presence of cracks and 
openings in the wood sheathing—particularly in older houses— 
which provide a means of egress for vapor before its pressure builds 
up to the condensation point. This has been particularly important 
in the case of buildings insulated after construction by the pneu- 
matic-fill method. Here the openings cut in the sheathing to admit 
the insulation (usually left unsealed on the recommendation of the 
insulation manufacturer) have provided as well means for the 
escape of vapor and in most cases prevented condensation. Of the 
opposite type, the most important are the practice of plastering 
during freezing weather with temporary heat and windows closed 
and the operation of humidifying equipment before the plaster 
has had a chance thoroughly to dry out (3 to 4 weeks), either of 
which drives the moisture from the drying plaster into the wall 
cavities where it may cause considerable damage. 

Data on condensation are not yet sufficiently exact to determine 
precisely those conditions under which condensation is likely to 
cause serious damage. Where analysis indicates that this is likely, 
however, precautionary measures are certainly justified. 

Since excessive condensation can take place only where the vapor 
pressure adjacent to uninsulated surfaces is high, structural precau- 
tions against it depend on insulating such surfaces or reducing 

(Continued on page 64) 
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‘Model Homes’ Display the Modern 


Trend Towards 


AUTOMATIC ANTHRACITE HEAT 
SL 


HE fast-growing interest in the many ad- 

vantages of Automatic Anthracite Heat 
and air conditioning is evidenced by the in- 
creasing number of Anthracite-equipped 
“model homes.” 

The complete heating and air conditioning 
unit is quiet and safe. Heat is supplied by the 
smokeless, odorless modern fuel— Anthracite. 
Filtered, humidified air is circulated in winter 
and fresh air in summer. Fuel is fed from a 
closed bin, ashes removed to sealed containers 
—both automatically. Year ’round hot water 
supply is an integral part of the unit. The 
annual fuel cost is considerably lower than 
with any other type of automatic heat. 

Would you like to know more about the 
developments in modern Anthracite Equip- 
ment? A new book, “Automatic Anthracite 
Equipment,” will be sent free on request. 
ANTHRACITE INDUSTRIES, INC. 

Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 
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“HOME OF TODAY,” UTICA, N. Y. 
Architect—Charles Greenridge 


The compact central heating plant, which uses 
Anthracite, includes an automatic stoker, air 
conditioning unit, and hot water supply system. 


This Seal of Approval 
appears on Anthra- 
cite Equipment only 
after it has passed 
the most rigid tests 
in the heating field. 





Clennsylvania 
ANTHRACITE 


COAL 
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Modern German arts and crafts as applied to building . . . . Spanish-Colonia] 





architecture in the United States . . . . A textbook on interior decoration. 





PAINTED CEILING IN A TAVERN AT THE HAMBURG ZOO. 
FRANZ PORSCHE, PAINTER 





DECORATED FACADE, POST OFFICE IN KOTZTING. 
ERWIN HETSCH, PAINTER 





CARVED PILLARS, AIR MINISTRY BUILDING IN BERLIN. 
W. E. LEMCKE, SCULPTOR 
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KUNST UND KUNSTHANDWERK AM BAU, published by Julius 
Hoffmann, Stuttgart. 190 pp., 233 illustrations. 94 x 1134. RM 10,80, 


Few countries present a more in- 
teresting study in artistic develop- 
ment than Germany of the present 
time. The vigorous post-War mod- 
ern movement, after arriving at 
an advanced stage, came to an 
abrupt end in 1932 with the Nazi 
seizure of power. Rejecting mod- 
ern tendencies in art, Nazidom 
disposed of the leading architects 
and artists, found itself with a 
skeptical residue which could not KUNST UND KUNST= 
so easily be liquidated: a genera- HANDWERK AM BAU 
tion of students and young pro- 

fessionals who were expected to reconcile what they had learned 
with-the official demand for a sterile classicism and a warmed- 
over small town medievalism. Obviously it takes more than a 
ukase to turn back the clock, and many competent German 
artists continued—cautiously—to do more or less as they had 
been doing. The result, taken as a whole, has been an extraordi- 
nary series of vacillations between excellent modern work, in- 
cluding architecture, and such monstrosities as the pavilion at 
the recent exposition in Paris. 

“Arts and Crafts in Building” presents something of both vari- 
eties, but it has more to offer than a comparative study of 
conflicting tendencies in art. Its contents cover painting, wood- 
carving, sculpture, mosaic, and ironwork, and the average qual- 
ity of design and workmanship is impressive. The collection, to 
be sure, may present a totally inaccurate picture of the state of 
the arts in Germany, but the same might be said of the work 
of any publisher in any country if his standards of excellence 
were above the average. 

It seems to be a characteristic of new regimes, particularly in 
the present period, to make use of the arts in their attempts at 
speedy consolidation. This has long been noticeable in Italy, 
where new buildings, appropriately decorated with sculpture 
and painting, are steadily turned out in an effort to distract 
the populace from its contemplation of increasing discomforts. 
The same, to judge from this book, is true of Germany. The 
unemployment factor, too, as in this country, has forced an 
increase in government employment of artists. 

One of the most striking things about the book is the extensive 
and imaginative use of wood. The ceiling illustrated, for in- 
stance, is a conventional old-style treatment, but the painting 
has a modern, amusingly developed pattern whose strongly 
linear quality harmonizes beautifully with the material. Wood- 
carving, as shown by some of the signposts and other work, 
seems to have acquired a new lease on life, and it would seem 
that the Germans have lost none of their old skill in this medium. 
Painting seems somewhat less successful. The painted facade 
shown here is merely a continuation of a local tradition, in line 
with the official attitude of looking backward. Some of the 
mural paintings, on the other hand, while lacking in content, are 
vigorously composed and well related to their backgrounds. 





KUNST UND KUNSTHANDWERK 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Decorative but thoroughly 
practical, this floor of 
irmstrong’s Linoleum 
consists of a plain field 
with inset wreath designs. 





PECIALLY designed linoleum 

floors, like the one shown here, 
do a double job for you. They 
satisfy your clients. They advertise 
you—and lead to new commissions. 





It is easy to add extra distinction 
to homes, stores, and offices with 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors. Al- 
most any design that can be drawn 
can be reproduced in linoleum. An 
assortment of more than fifty color- 
ings and grainings permits you to 
harmonize linoleum floors with every 
style of interior decoration. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors pro- 
vide all the practical advantages 
that clients demand. They are dura- 
ble. They are comfortable and quiet. 
They are easy and inexpensive to 
maintain without refinishing. 

For complete information, see 
Sweet’ s Catalog or write now for color- 
illustrated “‘Better Floors.’’ Arm- 
strong Cork Products Company, 
Building Materials Division, 1203 
State St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong manufactures the only 
complete line of resilient flooringg— RUBBER TILE + LINOTILE (Oll-B0NDED) »- ASPHALT TILE 
Linoleum, Reinforced Rubber Tile, 
Asphalt Tile, Cork Tile, and Linotile 

Oil-Bonded). Therefore our Architec- 
(ural Service Bureau can offer and RESILIENT ; NON-CERAMIC TILES 





unbiased suggestions on the @ 
vest type for a given area. CORK TILE + LINOWALL + ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 
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Maid’s Room 
Forum: 

The publication of plans and _ photo- 
graphs of my house in the February num- 
ber of Tue ArcuirecruraAL Forum con- 
tained one error so serious, that I must 
call your attention to it. I note that you 
have labeled the small north, second floor 
room, “Maid’s Room.” That designation 
makes a very bad plan out of one that is 
really quite workable. The room in ques- 
tion is a guest room. I would not be so 
touchy about it if I didn’t feel the room 
represented quite an achievement in effi- 
cient planning. There are two beds, a 
chest of drawers, a chair, and a good size 
closet, in a space 7 ft. x 10 ft. 4 in. The 
space left for circulation within the room 
is limited, but not uncomfortably so . 
The guiding principle that forced the 
Guest Room to this small area, was 
economy. We felt we could not afford to 
give over a generous section of finished 
house to a room which would be occupied 
on the average twenty-five days out of 
the year. s 

Another point, and this too is quite 
fundamental; the house was designed 
from the beginning as a maidless house. 
An entirely different layout of the service 
portions would have resulted, had a maid 
been contemplated. Certainly we would 
not have placed her in the middle of the 
family quarters. The third floor seems 
better don’t you think. . . ? 

J. L. Berrauy 

Montclair, N. J. 


National Housing Act 
Forum: 

[ am an interested reader of Tue 
ArcuirecturaAL Forum and usually find 
it accurate. I was therefore surprised to 
find several errors in the discussion of the 
amendments to the National Housing Act 
on page 2 of the March, 1938 issue. . . . 

1. “The FHA’s revolving fund may be 
increased at the President’s discretion 
from $2 billion to $3 billion but no mort- 
gage may be insured after July 1, 1939.” 

The last part of this statement is in- 
correct. After the July 1, 1939 deadline 
insurance is:limited to mortgages on prop- 
erties a.) approved for insurance prior to 
completion or b.) commenced after Janu- 
ary 1, 1937 and completed prior to July 
1, 1939, or c.) that were previously cov- 
ered by an insured mortgage. 

2. “FHA insured mortgages on houses 
costing $10,000 or less may run for 25 
years.” 

This statement is incorrect since it 
is only mortgages on houses costing 
$6,000 or less, or more properly mortgages 
not exceeding $5,400 which may run for 
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over twenty years. 

3. “In the event of mortgage foreclosure, 
the FHA may take over the management 
of the property, issue 3 per cent de- 
bentures to the mortgagee.” 

. . . The Act limits the maximum in- 
terest rate on the debentures to 3 per cent 
but states that they shall bear interest 
at a rate determined by the administrator 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury at the time the mortgage was 
issued. Present regulations provide for 
234 per cent.... 

Rosert WILKES 

Boston, Mass. 


Reader Wilkes is twice right, quibbles once. 
Point 1: Properties previously covered by in- 
sured mortgages may be reinsured; but no new 
mortgages may be made after July 1, 1939. 
Point 2: To Building Money’s Editor a sharp 
reprimand for an obvious error. Point 3: Let 
Quibbler Wilkes reread, reflect that the Forum 
wrote in substance “(may) issue 3 per cent 
debentures.” Point was to give readers a quick, 
easily remembered summary, not to parse the 
Act.—Eb. 


Wright for Precedent 
Forum: 

The publication of your epochal January 
number, devoted to the work of Frank 
Lloyd Wright, has had many repercussions. 
One of our greatest American architects 
(me, to be exact) has been going around 
saying, “I would rather be Wright than 
Precedent.” 

Everything in the Wright issue was mar- 
velous, but the thing that aroused my wild- 
est curiosity was the house that Mr. Wright 
designed for a Wisconsin newspaperman. I 
understand the house all right but the idea 
that a newspaperman should have money 
enough to build a house nonplussed me. I 
was a newspaperman myself, once, during 
the depression. I mean the depression, not 
the recession. The difference between a re- 
cession and a depression is that in a reces- 
sion you have two pairs of pants. 

And that reminds me that only last fall 
an architect I know went up to Northern 
Michigan to hunt deer. When he finally 
saw one he dropped his gun and ran, the 
deer pursuing him hotly. The deer didn’t 
quite catch him but got close enough to 
deprive him of a large section of his trous- 
ers. Thus my colleague had the distinction 
of being the first man to have antlers in 
the pants. 

I fail to see where the above anecdote, 
touching as it may be, has anything to do 
with the subject I started to discuss. As I 
say, I was once a newspaperman. And a 
pretty good one; three different people of- 
fered to lick me; this is the ultimate test. 
However, it is no use being a good news- 
paperman, because every man, woman and 
child in the country is firmly convinced 
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that (a) they could run a newspaper much 
better than the man who is running it, and 
(b) that they could design a house just as 
well as an architect. And I had to be. 
come embroiled, not with just one, but 
with both of these professions! No wonder 
my I.Q. and my hat size are identical. 
But the Wright number was tremendous: 
I particularly enjoy Mr. Wright’s genius 
because he is an American. Just between 
you and me and 40,000 readers, I get a 
little satiated with hearing about great 
geniuses, or genii, from foreign parts, | 
read so much about Herr This and Herr 
That that I am tempted to exclaim, “Herr 
today and gone tomorrow.” I would ex- 
claim that right in print, too, only if I did 
I would probably start getting poison pen 
letters from persons saying “You are not 
so funny this month, Mr. Allen.” 
Rocer ALLEN 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dispassionate Analysis 
Forum: 

Congratulations on your excellent article 
on large scale housing in the February 
issue. This is the type of dispassionate 
analysis which building sorely needs ...A 
point in regard to your computation of 
savings in housing cost in terms of per 
cent may be translated directly into say- 
ings in running expense. 

“Since overall housing expense (rent) is 
usually thought to be directly proportional 
to housing cost, savings in housing cost in 
terms of per cent may be translated di- 
rectly into savings in running expense.” 

This is generally, but only partially true. 
All cost savings will, of course, be reflected 
directly in finance charges, a large part of 
housing expense. Cost savings which are 
effected at the expense of quality, on the 
other hand (such as the omission of in- 
sulation, for example), may well result 
in added, rather than reduced expense. 
Cost reductions of the type under discus- 
sion: those resulting from increased eff- 
ciency, rather than changes in the method 
of construction, may similarly affect ex- 
pense to varying degrees. The cost of heat- 
ing two physically identical houses will 
remain the same regardless of how much 
they cost to build, will therefore be wholly 
unaffected by contruction cost savings. 

Rather than invalidating the general con- 
clusion of your interesting article, this 
fact serves merely to reenforce them, since 
it tends to increase slightly the relative 
importance of operating savings for rental 
projects over first-cost savings. 

Henry Heavy 

Chicago, IIl. 


For Reader Healy’s acute amplification of the 
theory of large scale’s savings, many thanks 
—Ep. 
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This Advertisement May Not Appeal 


to Readers of “Architectural Forum” 
—but it Amazed 230,000 Painters! 


If you have not used Modex (the con- 
centrated wder casein paint) you 
may think this offer is unbelievable, but 
the cold facts are that Modex costs you 
at least 25% less than any paste casein 
paint. We don’t ask you to take our 
word for this statement, we merely ask 
you to buy a 5-pound package of 
Modex and use it according to direc- 
tions. Then take any paste casein paint, 
cover the same amount of surface and 
figure your paint cost. 


If you do not find that Modex is at least 
25% cheaper, send us the invoice and 
we will mail you a check for twice what 
you paid for your 5-pound package. 


MODEX—-The Concentrated Casein Paint 


Meets Federal Specifications? 

Self-Sizing? 2 
Inexpensively Packaged? 
Spoilage-proof? 


*In casein paste paints, user pays for water added by manufacturer. 


WU Te 
MONEY BACK! 










Daring “Show Me" Offer 


to Users of Casein Paints! 


There is nothing mysterious about 
Modex—in fact, it meets the same 
Federal Specifications as paste casein 
aints. The big advantage of Modex is 
its concentrated powder form—you 
buy only the essential ingredients and 
pay neither for water added durin 
manufacture nor for expensive lead- 
lined containers. 
You cannot afford to pass up this offer. 
If Modex fails to make good on our 
claims, you get double your money 
back— when you discover for yourself 
the 25% saving which Modex brings 
it means 25% saved on all your casein 
paint purchases from now on. 
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New 7-Point Check List Shows 
Why We Can Make This Offer 


a are creatures of 
habit. A new type of paint 
product must be superla- 
tively better—and dramat- 
ically presented—before 
they will give it a trial. 


230,000 contracting paint- 
ers have read this advertise- 
ment on Modex, the concen- 
trated powder casein paint, 
in “American Painter and 
Decorator,” “The Painter 
and Decorator” and “Na- 
tional Painters Magazine.” 


The straightforward “dou- 
ble your money back” offer 
encouraged thousands of 
them to try Modex. As a 
result, they discovered how 
to save at least 25% on all 
their casein paint purchases. 


With high building costs 
acting as a brake on plans 
for so much new construc- 
tion, you, as an architect, 
are naturally interested ina 
25% saving on paints. 


Specify Modex on the next 
project where casein paint 
is indicated. 






Here are the 7 important questions you want to have 
answered when you specify casein paint. This side by 
side comparison between Modex, the powder casein 
paint, and any paste type, tells a convincing story. 


Send for Illustrated Modex Folder 
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Mle (el ell an ed 


i itetainel DRAINBOARDS, BOWLS, BACKS, 


AND SIDES ARE 18 GAUGE (.050”) 
18-8 STAINLESS STEEL 














REINFORCING PLATES UNDER 
DRAINBOARDS ARE 14 GAUGE 
(.078") STEEL 









LONGITUDI.- 
NAL STEEL 
CHANNELS 
RUN FULL 
LENGTH OF 
DRAINBOARDS 
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UNDERSIDE VIEW OF 
ELKAY CABINET SINK 


photographed from full size sample covering 
details of construction (‘excepting over-all 
dimensions) 


TYPICAL MODERN 
ELKAY KITCHEN 


To insure Strength and Sturdiness, prevent warping, buckling, 
and bulging. and assure a Lifetime of uninterrupted Service, 


ELKAY ‘Sturdibilt” 


STAINLESS STEEL 


Cabinet Sinks and Tops 


are built of 18 Gauge (.050”) genuine 18-8 Stainless Steel and backed 
up with 14 Gauge (.078”) Steel Plates, making a total thickness of 
more than % inch. They are then reinforced with heavy longitu- 
dinal Steel Channels electrically welded to the steel backing plates. 
Sink Bowls are welded integral to Drainboards. There are no joints, 
seams, or overlapping flanges. That's why ELKAY “Sturdibilt” 
Cabinet Sinks and Tops give a “Lifetime of Service”. 


I Aa le FRE DON GRAF 


DATA SHEETS 


TO HELP YOU PLAN MODERN KITCHENS. The handy, con- 
venient DON GRAF Data Sheets—with complete detail draw- 
ings and specifications—a concise presentation of ELKAY 
“Sturdibilt” Stainless Steel Cabinet Sinks and Tops. WRITE 
TODAY FOR DATA SHEETS A F 4. 


FREE KITCHEN PLANNING SERVICE 
ELKAY Engineers also render FREE Kitchen Planning Service to 
Architects, Engineers, Contractors, and Plumbers. Send us your 
specifications and we will submit plans and estimates without cost 
or obligation. 


ELKAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


4704 W. Arthington Street Chicago, Illinois 
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BUILDING CURES 


(Continued from page 341) 


Brick Manufacturers Association of Amer- 
ica; and Clayton Grandy, manager of the 
Clay League. 

Thoroughly familiar with skeptical pub- 
lic opinion, these men realized that some- 
thing startling would have to come from 
the Cleveland Council, if their program 
was to produce results. Something startling 
was planned: a Council agency was formed 
to publicize promotional activities; wages 
are to be pegged for a two year period at 
current levels. 


Wages. To effectuate the program locally 
Cleveland’s building trades have proposed 





Wide World 


Finance’s Jones 


| to keep wage scales at their present levels 


(seventh highest in the country) for a 
period of two years. Previously wage agree- 
ments have been made for only one year’s 
duration. Prediction that public confidence 
and therefore increased building will result 
seems plausible enough. Not so plausible, 
however, is Vice President Dalton’s predic- 
tion that these results will enable Cleve- 
land’s tradesmen to earn as much as 60 or 
100 per cent more per year than their 
current income, which now closely approxi- 
mates the national figure of $1,060. Dou- 
bling consumer income remains a bigger 
trick than any local enterprise can pull. 
Build America’s principles were unani- 
mously accepted, but when it came to 
considering actual wage contracts five 
trades rebelled: carpenters, iron workers, 


| electricians, hoisting engineers and cement 


workers. The others signed the two-year 
agreement after a rider had been attached 
providing that, if the rebel trades were 
granted increases, all contracts would be 


| void. Local builders have made no com 





plaints against continuation of presen! 


| wage scales. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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of the 


] pub- 
some- 
e from 


} 
iod at Ii San architect, you 


know the proved advan- 
locally tages of rubber over other — 
oposed types of permanent floor- 
ing materials for private 


homes as well as _ public 


buildings 


And these same advan 
tages are now extended to 
include walls, wainscot- 
ings, and original mural 


decorations 


eTeleloh a: >) lima lols: 
and Goodyear Wingfoot 
Wall Rubber combine en- 
during beauty with im- 
maculate cleanliness—and 
give almost limitless scope 
to design and color treat- 


ments 


See Sweet's 1938 Architec 
tural Catalog for complete 
data, or write for further 
information to Goodyear 
Akron, Ohio, orlos Angeles 


California. 


ADVANTAGES of GOODYEAR RUBBER FLOORING 
and WINGFOOT WALL RUBBER 

@ HARMONIZING BEAUTY © FIRE- AND STAIN-RESISTANT 

© DURABILITY AND CLEANLINESS @ EASY APPLICATION 


Goodyear Rubber Flooring comes in two styles—indi- 
vidual tiles, and continuous rolls. A fabric insert— 
similar to the breaker strip in auto tires — diffuses 
traffic shock, protects the adhesive, and prevents creep- 
ing, stretching and buckling. 
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Quality 


TRACKS AND a 


TESTED 


BY A STANDARD SALT SPRAY TEST 


THE DOOR WITH THE 


Wedges Tightly 


YET 





—ADAPTABLE— 


HOME GARAGE 
GREASING STATION 


PUBLIC GARAGE 
FIRE STATION 









FACTORIES 





BOAT WELLS 


WAREHOUSES 
SIMILAR BUILDINGS 
BACKED BY A 










CLIP THIS COUPON 


MADE IN ANY SIZE FOR ANY OPENING, ELECTRIC OR HAND OPERATION 


Please send me literature and full information regarding your product. 
I am interested in doors for the particular purpose as checked. Pn coe 
















a se__. 
Nam Filling Station 

‘ood Doors, 
Address pres Doors. 






motores Deore 
a ildings. 
Ce serene Electric 

Mail tos OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION, Hartford City, Indiana, U. &. A. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION « HARTFORD 









Continually cAdding — 


Mt NO EXTRA COST 


MIRACLE WEDGE 


Opens Easily 


: Blends with every type of conshuction 


NATION-WIDE SALES INSTALLATION SERVICE 
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BUILDING CURES 


(Continued from page 50) 


Publicity. Further indicative of Cleveland’; 
attempt to make Labor the spearhead of 
an attack on building stagnation is the or 
ganization of a publicity campaign. Pur- 
pose is to sell the idea of building to the 
public, and “to acquaint the public with 
facts necessary to a correct view of cop- 
ditions affecting the industry and to com- 
bat the subversive propaganda of less well 
informed or prejudiced agencies.” In addi- 
tion, the public will be advised as to prac- 
tices detrimental to building, indicating 
perhaps that Cleveland’s Labor is going to 
do some spring house-cleaning. Contribu- 
tions from cooperating groups will be 
applied toward these advertising and pro- 
motional activities. 

Awaiting the program’s actual launching 
are several projects for Cleveland and 
vicinity. Largest is a $6,000,000 bridge to 
span the Cuyahoga River, a two-year job 
to be started within two months. Also 
pending are several housing projects—all 
up in the million dollar brackets. Says 
President Caffery of these housing develop- 
ments, “I would estimate roughly that 
these contemplated projects, if consum- 
ated, would mean at least $4,000,000 each 
to Labor and to building (material deal- 


ers) .” 


Acceptance. That Build America has na- 
tional possibilities is indicated by its exami- 
nation and approval in principal by the 
Executive Council of the Building and 
Construction Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor. Although 
AFL’s approval may have been merely a 
passing courtesy, it was subsequently trans- 
lated into action. President Joseph A. Mc- 
Inerney, at a recent meeting of the national 
Council in Miami appointed a permanent 
committee of three to work towards fur- 
therance of the plan on a country-wide 
basis, named William L. (Big Hutch) 
Hutcheson, champion of the carpenters and 
joiners, as one of the trio. Operating for 
national acceptance is President Roose- 
velt’s endorsement; against it is the FHA’s 
lack of enthusiasm and failure to get be- 
hind the plan. 

While Cleveland awaits results of the 
new cooperative attitude of its 30,000 or- 
ganized craftsmen, Sponsor Caffery cru- 
sades the country in an effort to sell the 
Build America plan to the other 1,230,000 
AFL members who constitute a large part 
of Building’s labor. 


FINANCE 


Establishment of the country’s first na- 
tional mortgage association is Finance's 
contribution to the revival of Building. 
Called the National Mortgage Association 
of Washington (D. C.), it was organized 


(Continued on page 54) 
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BENDIX HOME LAUNDRY 


The Successor to the Washing Machine 


WASHES . . RINSES . . DAMP-DRIES . . AUTOMATICALLY 


H=*'s the most modern, practical 
aid in home planning .. .the Bendix 
Home Laundry, successor to the washing 
machine. This self-contained and com- 
pletely automatic unit takes only 4 sq. 
feet of space... 2514" x 2035”... Be 
stands conveniently sink-high. 


By connecting Bendix directly to the 
drain and hot and cold water lines, set 
tubs are eliminated . . . saving at least 14 
sq. feet needed for a washing machine and 
set tubs. It’s not surprising that architects 
everywhere are specifying the Bendix 
Home Laundry in their new home plans. 


And it’s not surprising that women 
everywhere are talking about the Bendix. 


opyright 1938, Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 


\PRIL + 1938 


Besides being a beautiful piece of home 
equipment, Bendix takes a// the work 
and muss out of washday. Bendix has 
won its place with the electric refrig- 
erator, automatic heating and modern 
range in the modern home. 


Bendix is approved by Fire Underwriters 
and leading utilities and is guaranteed by a 
name famous for precision manufacture. 
Write today for your copy of the Archi- 
tect’s File Folder and working drawings 
with complete descriptions of various 
types of actual Bendix installations. 
Address Dept. A.F., Bendix Home 
Appliances, Inc., South Bend, Indiana. 


omplete Home Laundry in 


30. FEET 






BENDIX often allows enough space for 
a recreation room... space once occu- 
pied by a washing machine and set tubs. 


INSTALLED IN THE KITCHEN, Bendix 


adds beauty and convenience. It’s the 
latest contribution to functional design. 
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BUILDING CURES 


(Continued from page 52) 


in mid-February by Chairman Jesse Jones’ 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. under the 
liberalized terms of the recent NHA 
amendments. 


Purpose. In pre-depression days the great 
volume of building activity was financed 
largely by private mortgage institutions 
which issued obligations on the security of 
improved property mortgages. Purchasing 
bonds of these companies, now non-exist- 
ent, the public helped Building, but did so 
at a sizable risk, subsequently lost much of 
its savings in unsafeguarded investments. 
FHA seeks to improve upon this system by 
chartering and supervising national mort- 
gage associations which will serve as dis- 
counting agencies for banks dealing in 
FHA insured mortgages, thus promote 
liquidity and encourage mortgage invest- 
ment. 

Although these associations may be set 
up by private enterprise, the Washington 
Association was organized as a Government 
agency by the RFC. As such, and unlike 
private institutions, it may not originate 
loans on small scale housing projects; but 
like the others it may loan on large scale 
projects such as those undertaken by lim- 
ited dividend corporations, perhaps co- 
operate with Realty Factors (see above) . 


ONE GOOD-TURN 
THAT WILL REWARD 
YOU HANDSOMELY 





































Capital. The NHA requires that mortgage 
associations have a minimum capital of 
$2,000,000, that at least 25 per cent be 
paid in before business begins. In this 
respect the Washington Association could 
begin operations at once, for the RFC 
supplied it with a paid-in capital stock of 
$10,000,000, a paid-in surplus of $1,000,000. 
Additional cash may be obtained as the 
need arises through issuance of debentures 
up to twenty times the amount of paid-in 
capital and surplus; thus the present RFC 
financing serves as a base for about $220,- 
000,000 of private funds which may become 
available for Building. A $40,000,000 re- 
serve held by the RFC for this or other 
associations would ultimately boost the 
maximum amount of debentures above 
$1,000,000,000. 

Debentures so issued would be exempt 
from normal taxation, would take the place 
of the old real estate bond issues that 
played an important role in the 1929 col- 
lapse. Since association debentures are se- 
cured by FHA insured loans (transferable 
in case of default into Government-guaran- 
teed obligations of the FHA’s insurance 
fund) , they will rank close to Government 
bonds in security, will probably be attrac- 
tive to private capital. 


Officials. To administer the National Mort- 
gage Association of Washington, the RFC 
has selected a board of directors from its 
own personnel. President is little-known 










in first cost and in up-keep. 


IVORY SOAP DISPENSER. 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE, Industrial Sales Dept. AF-428, Gwynne Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE 


The gracefully designed Ivory 
Dispenser delivers pure, gentle Ivory 
Soap in fine, free-flowing fakes or 

anules. Each dispenser 1s a com- 
ee. -contained soap dis- 
pensing unit. It bas no parts to 
rust, tarnish or corrode; no com- 
plicated parts to clog, leak or get 
out of order. Tamper-proof. Low 





Sam Henry Husbands, small-town (| |or- 
ence, S. C.) banker who worked his way 
up to be Chief of RFC’s Examining })iyj- 
sion and a director of the RFC Mort. age 
Co. Conservative Jesse Jones, however, 
will be head man, will dominate his new 
stepchild just as he dominates RFC. Under 
him activities will be methodical, perliaps 
slow, for Mr. Jones is not particularly en- 
thusiastic about the set-up. The national 
mortgage association is a comparatively 
new idea, and he does not readily take 
to new ideas. Reason for his being involved 
at all in this branch of the lending business 
is reportedly due largely to his inveterate 
loyalty to the President. Activity, it ap- 
pears, will depend largely on the amount 
of pressure put on the new Association by 
private capital. 

Operations to date have been nil. Al- 
though it is planned to use the machinery 
provided by the RFC Mortgage Co. which 
has offices in $2 cities, rules, regulations 
and policies must first be worked out. 
When they are, several applications already 
stamped with FHA approval will be sub- 
mitted. They are for large scale projects 
and request that the National Mortgage 
Association of Washington directly pur- 
chase the mortgages involved. 

While this association prepares to get 
under way the FHA is sounding out all 
who have indicated interest in forming 
similar institutions; wisely suggests, how- 
ever, that it would be wise to wait and see 
how the Washington Association prospers. 


ERE’S your chance to do a “good turn” for every 
H occupant of the buildings you operate or manage. 
Install Ivory Soap Dispensers in your washrooms. 


Ivory Dispenser service costs very little. But it will pay | 
you handsome good-will dividends because it 
provides such an exceptionally satisfactory means | 
of cleaning the face and hands. And it will cut 
your soap costs in the bargain. | 


Specific dividends that Ivory Dispenser service 
will pay you are listed in an illustrated folder 
which is yours for the asking. Write for it. 
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ly tak THAN NORTHERN HARD MAPLE 

nvolved 

business 

veterate Today, you can use Northern Hard Maple Third, Hard Maple also offers choice of any 

» ita . . . mei 

oe Flooring in any of three ways. Each brings you the color scheme — through proven color finishes 

tion by friendly warmth of wood, plus the permanence of (transparent or opaque), inexpensive to apply, 
a Hard Maple — in a flooring of genuine beauty. simple to maintain. These come in Early American, 

nu. Al- - ° 

chinery Hard Maple offers you the natural beauty of | Spanish Brown, Seal Black, Royal Blue, Autumn 

». which one of Nature’s tightest-grained woods—the light- Brown, and other colors, imparting a glorious 

a reflecting smoothness which makes Hard Maple richness to Maple’s natural beauty which cannot 

already the “floor of sunshine”. . . cheery as a June day. _ be described. For amy color on this smooth, tight 

be 8 It Jooks clean. . . it s clean. Nature’s pattern never surface is more beautiful than on other flooring 

yrojyec ° . . : 

aici tires the eye . . . Maple stays liveable. material. Colored samples are available on request. 

ly pur- Where special architectural effects are desired, Whichever of these three ways you use Hard 
io a Hard Maple also supplies the answer. It is avail- Maple Flooring, it offers enduring beauty. And 

out all able “grouped for color tone.” In strips or the permanence, lower maintenance and clean- 

oe blocks, you can choose selected tones of the ing costs, the satisfaction that have made this 

3, how- ai ; - 7 his — 

sili adi natural wood (selected for “White Clear” or flooring a favorite in buildings of all types, are 

ospers. “Brown Clear”) and use Hard Maple in a variety _ yours in a// three. Insist upon trademarked MFMA* 





of pleasing patterns. Maple when you build or remodel. 


*To be sure of Association guaran- 
teed grading, specify and look for 
the MEMA trademark (indented and 
stamped). The following manufac- 
turers are licensed to use it: 

° 
Beck, August C. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brown Dimension Co., Manistique, Mich. 
Bruce, E. L. Company, Memphis, Tenn. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 
Connor Lumber & Land Co., Laona, Wis. 
(Sales Office, Marshfield, Wis.) 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B., Cincinnati, O. 
Holt Hardwood Co., Oconto, Wis. 


Kerry & Hanson a Co, a 
srayling, Mich. 


Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Bay City, Mich. 


Kneeland-McLurg Hossing Co. 
illips, Wis. 


North Branch Flooring Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Oval Wood Dish Corp., 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 


Robbins Flooring Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


Stephenson Company, !., Wells, Mich. 


Wells, J. W. Lumber Co., 
Menominee, Mich 


a Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co., 
wang? ermansville, Mich 


" ~ aaa , Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., 
Northern Hard Maple Block floor ... Wisconsin Roof Ball Room, Milwaukee 


Floor with 
MFMA Maple 


- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





A « 





MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
1796 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11/76. 
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THANKS MR. 
ARCHITECT— OUR 
BATHROOM'S 
A HIT WITH 
FULL LENGTH 


WESIX COMFORT 


THE NEW 
WESIX 
49’er 
List Price 
only 
$21.50 





- «+ Here’s the last word in 
bathroom heating, instant 
warmth from head to toe... 
both radiant and circulating 
.-- that’s the Wesix 49’er! 


Your clients will build your reputation if you 
give them Wesix built-in bathroom comfort. 
Specify Wesix built-in electric bathroom heat- 
ers for better bathrooms and satisfied clients. 


Write in today for the FREE booklet 


“INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 
NEW BATHROOM COMFORT” 


including specifications on two new Wesix 
built-in electric bathroom heaters. 


Distributors in all principal cities 


Address your request to 
1214 WESIX BUILDING 


[SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 







SET ET 4 


ELECTRIC HEATER CO. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINES 
PALMER SQUARE, PRINCETON, N. J. 
(Continued from pages 321 and 323) 


| WASSAU TAVERN 


STRUCTURE: 





Exterior walls—stone, local. 
Brick—Metropolitan Brick Co. and Holland 
Brick. Edham Shingles—Weyerhaeuser Co. 
| Floor construction—Hollow Tile Floor, Na- 
| tional Fireproofing Co. 
| ROOF: Gypsum plank—American Cyanamid 
|} and Chemical Corp. Tile shingles—Ludowici 
Celadon Co., U. S. Quarry Tile Co. 4-ply as- 
bestos composition roof—Johns- Manville. 
INSULATION: Rockwool bats for bedroom 
ceilings—Johns- Manville. 
| WINDOWS: Steel casements—Hope’s Win- 
dows, Inc. Glass—double thick quality ‘‘A,’’ 
American Window Glass Co. Store Show 
Windows—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
ELEVATORS AND DUMBWAITER: 
| Elevator Co. 
FLOORS: Wood plank in general—A. W. & 
| W. M. Watson Co. Tile in tap room and grille 
rooms—vU. S. Quarry Tile Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Carpets—Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
HARDWARE: Reading Hardware Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Panel boxes 
—Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. Motors—General 
| Electric Co. Special lighting—Century Light- 
ing Equipment, Inc. 
| PLUMBING: Fixtures—Crane Co. Valves— 
| Jenkins Bros. Kitchen equipment—Victor 
Clad Co. Refrigerators—C. V. Hill Co. Soil 
pipes—extra heavy cast iron, Somerville tron 
Works. Water pipes—Brass, Phelps Dodge 
Copper Products Corp. Water softener—Per- 
mutit Co. Sewage Ejectors and sump pumps 
—Dayton-Dowd Co. 
PAINT: John W. Masury & Son. 
HEATING: Vacuum Heating System. Steam 
and hot water supplied from central heating 
plant. Radiators—Cast iron concealed and ex- 
posed, American Radiator Co. 
FURNITURE: Lobby, lounges, reading, la- 
dies’, all guest rooms—Contract Division, 
W. & J. Sloane Master Craftsmen. 


Otis 





PLAYHOUSE 





| STRUCTURE AND ROOF: Same as above. 


| 


| 


SOUND INSULATION: Acoustical plaster, 
U. S. Gypsum Co. Blanket insulation—Gen- 
eral Insulation & Mfg. Co. 

WINDOWS AND DOORS: A. W. & W. M. 
Watson Co. 

GLASS: Same as above. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Carpet—Bigelow-San- 
ford Carpet Co. Rubber mats—Puritan Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Acoustical plaster, U. 
S. Gypsum Co.; fabric on rear wall, Herter- 
Dalton; Tekko wall covering, Frederick Blank 
Co. Stage curtain, F. Schumacher & Co. 
METAL TRIM AND DOORS: Hollow metal 
doors, Jamestown Metal Products Corp. 
Metal trim, railings and balustrade—Penn 
Brass & Bronze Works. 

HARDWARE: Reading Hardware Co. 
PAINT: Same as above. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: 
E. F. Caldwell. 

PLUMBING: Same as above. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Vac- 
uum heating system; steam and hot water 
supplied from central heating plant. Air 
conditioning system—filtering, heating, cool- 
ing and dehumidifying. Grilles—Tuttle & 
Bailey Mfg. Co. Control—Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. Compressors—Carbondale 
Mfg. Co. Motors—General Electric Co. Fans— 
American Blower Co. Drives—Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. Radiators in stores—American 
Radiator Co. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: 
Seating Co. 


Fixtures— 


THE 


Seating—American | 











LAMNECK 
A007 Uae 


IS THE ANSWER 





@ Lamneck Prefabricated Duct, Series 
600, is the final answer to the installation 
of modern forced air and air condition- 
ing systems. 

It takes care of all requirements easily 
and completely because the whole 
system is made up of interchangeable 
pieces that provide extreme flexibility. 
Not only is it better styled, better engi- 
neered and more efficient but it is de- 
cidedly more economical. 


All parts are constructed to fit accu- 
rately and an ingenious assembly method 
permits joining the units together by 
simply sliding them into place. A rigid 
substantial assembly is then insured by 
the famous Lamneck lock, which tests 
have proved superior to any yet devel- 
oped. This lock provides joints that are 
permanently secure and absolutely non- 
leaking. Only a few ordinary hand tools 
are required and practically anyone with 
little or no experience or training can 
install the job with ease. 


LAMNECK 


FIRST IN QUALITY 





For 25 years Lamneck products have con- 
sistently held first place in the warm air 
heating field. Setting the pace through 
the years Lamneck has developed and 
will continue to develop the most ad- 
vanced line of Prefabricated duct, Grav- 
ity Fittings and Registers to meet the 
exacting requirements of modern warm 
air heating and air conditioning systems. 


Our engineers are at your service for 
estimates and information. Write for 
1938 catalog and complete details. 


LAMNECK PRODUCTS, INC. 


439 DUBLIN AVE. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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45-M SEMI-THIK 
BATTS give protection 
at moderate cost. Espe- 
cially recommended for 
sidewalls, where they are 
easily held in place with 
the convenient tacking 
flange. Made of exactly the 
same material as J-M Ful- 
Thik Batts . . . offer high 
resistance to the passage 
of heat. 


SNEW J-M JUNIOR 
BATTS for use where 
first cost is an important 
factor. They add comfort 
and value to any house at 
small extra expense, fit 
snugly, handle easily, in- 
sure uniform thickness 
and density. 


JOHNS - JM - 


2 
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| JOHNS-MANVILL 








3 HANDLE EASILY—The 
heavy waterproof backing 
makes J-M Rock Wool Batts 
convenient to apply without 
destroying size and shape. In 
addition, it protects against 
wet plaster. This is a distinct 
improvement over the origi- 
nal batts. The tacking flange 
is particularly useful on over- 
head work . . . insures tight 
application. 
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BUILDERS AND DEVELOPERS— THIS 
PLAQUE HELPS SELL HOUSES 


Today quality builders everywhere who know 
the selling value of nationally known prod- 
ucts are displaying this attractive framed 
plaque which J-M furnishes free. If you use 
J-M Rock Wool in your houses, ask your J-M 
representative or dealer for a plaque for each 
one. It is supplied with the address of the 
house in which it is to be displayed. It is a 
silent salesman for you because it attracts 
immediate attention and shows that you 
have used quality products. 


BUILDING 
MATERIALS 


59 
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@ In materializing their conception of a public structure 
which should combine the most advanced spirit of ar- 
chitectural design with obviously necessary soundness in 
construction, builders of the Esquire Theater quite logi- 
cally chose the new flush WeiSart compartments for the 
toilet rooms. 


Thoroughly adapted in detail to modern building prac- 
tice, flush WeiSart compartments harmonize in design 
and finish with the walls and floors used in toilet rooms 
of finest structures. Doors, stiles and partition are of flush 
steel construction, eliminating posts and head rails. Edges 
are locked and sealed... finish is most durable baked-on 
enamel, easily kept clean and sanitary. Streamlined hard- 
ware of heavy brass, chromium plated over nickel plating. 


Mail coupon now for catalog and detailed information. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO. ( Fst. 1276) 

402 Oak Street, Elkhart, Indiana 

Please send catalog and detailed information about new WeiSart compartments. 
Name 

Street 


City. State_ 





FORUM OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 12) 
EDUCATION—RIGHT and LEFT 


As wide open as an Atlantic City night club was the spli 
which occurred among school executives at the sixty-eight! 
annual convention of the American Association of Schoo! 
Administrators, held recently in Atlantic City. Stating that 
“the progressives have tuned the American education system 
to the ability of the lowest class of morons,” Professor Louis 
Shores of George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., opened 
the attack of the newly formed Essentialists. Leveled es 
pecially at progressive Professors Kilpatrick, Counts, and 
others of the staff of Columbia’s Teachers College, they are 
charged with perverting the teachings of famed John Dewey. 








PROGRESSIVE Kilpatrick ESSENTIALIST Bagley 


Of architectural significance in the Essentialists’ program is 
the implication of a return to the rigid, standardized type of 
school building scored in New York recently by a specially 
appointed architectural committee.* 

Best answer to charges made by the Essentialists was the 
protest of a four-man delegation from progressive Walden 
School in New York. Two girls, each 14, and two boys, each 
15, stated it was against their principles to seek personal 
publicity, but that for the sake of convenience they could 
be called by their first names—Luce, Lincoln, Deidre and 





N. Y. Post by Calvacca 


Linda. Using many big words in their attack on the Essen- 
tialists, they said the group’s program was “vague and rash, 
not to mention a bit ludicrous.” 

Before the ninth annual conference of the National Ad- 
visory Council on School Building Problems, held jointly, 
spoke many architects and school building directors. Sig- 
nificant, therefore, was the speech of William Lescaze on 
“Modern Buildings for Modern Education” and Theater 
Consultant Lee Simonson’s “The School Theater.” 

*Herbert M. Hathaway, Chairman, Walter R. McCornack, Law- 


rence J. Lincoln, Reginald E. Marsh, and Ernest Sibley (ArcH. 
Forum, March, 1938). 
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HIS competition is open to builders and 

their architects who shall, before Ju/y 1, 
1939, complete the building of one or more 
houses utilizing “GAS FOR THE 4 BIG 
JOBS’’—cooking, refrigeration, water- 
heating, and house-heating. 

Prizes for the best houses selected in this 
competition will be awarded to the builders 
of the houses and to the architects responsible 
for their design. 


Last Name 
(Please print) 
Address 


I am an Architect 


Town Planner 


Signature 





APRIL - 1938 


COMPETITION DIRECTOR 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION Date 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City 





I wish to enter the A.G.A. Architectural Competition O 
I wish to enter the A.G.A. Builders’ Competition © 


Kindly forward complete details as checked above. 




















This is a reprint of the data which 
appeared in the March issue of 
the Architectural Forum. It con- 
tains typical information and 
specifications on gas appliances 
for both the “Liberty Home” 
Design Competition and the 
“Liberty Home”’ Building Com- 
petition. 
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CHOICE OF GOOD PAINTERS SINCE 1843 
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(Continued from page 24) 


this pressure. The latter may be done either by permittiny 
the space to “breathe” outdoor air—ventilation—or by seal- 
ing it off from the indoor air—the so-called “vapor barrier” — 
or best of all by a combination of both methods. 
Conventional frame wall construction does just the opposite. 
Here the “vapor barrier” between the wall cavity and the 
outside air is likely to be a good one, since impregnated 
building paper is resistant to water vapor, and that between 
the cavity and the inside poor, since plaster is not. In ex- 
isting buildings, condensation in walls may be checked by 
cutting vent-holes through the wood sheathing and coating 
the room side of the wall with vapor-resistant paint. In new 
construction, it may be prevented by the installation of a 
suitable vapor barrier or provision for the escape of vapor 
in the outside wall. 

Where a vapor barrier is used, it should consist of a vapor 
resistant membrane strong enough to resist tearing or damage 
during construction, applied vertically to the inside face of 
the studs and to the underside of the attic joists before 
plastering. Edges should be lapped over framing members 
and all other joints backed up. The barrier should be brought 
up tight against electric outlets, heating registers, door and 
window frames, and similar openings. Where open lath and 
plaster are used it should be applied with enough slack so 
that the plaster can push it back to form a key. 
“PLASTER yMOISTURE BARRIER, 
<a il 
LATION SE 


~~ “INS u 
PN yoy roy yp 








SIDING “SHEATHING SHEATHING PA \PER SHOULD 
HAVE LOW ‘ ESI STANCE TO 
VAPOR TRANSMISSION: 


“VAPOR BARRIER” in typical frame wall, 





Materials recommended for this purpose by The Forest 
Products Laboratory include (1) asphalt impregnated and 
surface coated sheathing paper, glossy surfaced, weighing 35 
to 50 pounds per roll or 500 sq. ft.; (2) laminated sheathing 
paper made of two or more sheets of kraft paper cemented 
together with asphalt; (3) double-faced reflective insulation 
mounted on paper. Insulation protected with similar ma- 
terials will be equally effective if properly installed. 
Condensation in attics is best prevented by providing ade- 
quate ventilation, supplemented where necessary by a vapor 
barrier on the underside of the attic joists. It is important 
that bathroom vents and vents from moisture-producing 
apparatus such as gas burning appliances be carried through 
the roof, rather than discharging into the attic space. 
Excessive condensation on window panes may be avoided by 
storm sash or double glazing. In the latter, condensation be- 
tween the glasses is often a problem. One newly developed 
method of double glazing in single sash gets around this by 
observing the same principles as those recommended above 
for walls: the inner, or room-side light is sealed as tightly as 
possible in a special, putty-like compound and the outer light 
set in a metal frame which is fitted with sufficient tightness 
to exclude dust but still permits the air space between the 
glasses to “breathe” outside air as the air in the space and 
its vapor content expands and contracts as it must in response 
to changes in temperature and humidity. 

A final precaution well worth taking is the provision of auto- 
matic control devices for humidifying equipment which are 
capable of adjusting the indoor relative humidity to outdoor 
temperature changes. In this way indoor humidity may be 
kept below the danger point during periods of extremely cold 
weather and adjusted upwards as the weather improves. 
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Are you getting most of your commissions from 
Hottentot Potentates these days? If so, then of 
course you needn’t bother about including air con- 
ditioners in your specifications. But if your clients 
are largely native North Americans, it’d be wise to 
recommend air conditioning generally . . . and 
Fairbanks-Morse Air Conditioners specifically .. . 
since air conditioning by F-M means aér condition- 
ing at its best. 

F-M Air Conditioners not only coo/ the air... 
they also regulate its moisture content. There is 
never a blast of chilly air... but always the complete 
comfort that results. from correct control of both 
temperature and humidity. 

Whether for a single room or a skyscraper, F-M 
Air Conditioners are installed under Fairbanks- 
Morse supervision ...and F-M guarantees its equip- 
ment! For the answers to your questions about air 
conditioning for home or business, write today for 
a free copy of “A Guide to Air Conditioning.” 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


7300-AC40.04 Copyright 1938, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
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MOHAWK 
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A NEW FIELD OF SERVICE 


TO HIS CLIENTS 


N THE creation and decoration of interiors 
I . . » for homes, stores, theaters, hotels .. . 
Floor Covering has come to assume an increas- 
ingly vital role. In fact — a carpet of distinctive 
design, color and shape often provides the in- 
spiration for an unusual living room, specialty 


shop or lobby. 


This is the New Field of Service to your 
Clients in which you will find Mohawk co- 
operation valuable. 

When an interior you create needs, for its 
ultimate expression, a carpet woven to a special 
theme, color, shape or size . . . Mohawk will 
faithfully interpret your vision. If you prefer, 
Mohawk’s design department will start from 
vour idea or sketch and develop it in finished 
form. Mohawk can work with you even while 
your buildings are still on your boards. 


In addition to this co-operation, Mohawk 
offers you America’s widest range for your 
selection. Only Mohawk weaves all the differ- 
ent types of rugs and carpets. From Chenille 
by Mohawk, that peer of America’s carpets, 
that most versatile and sumptuous of floor 
coverings .. . through Wiltons and Axminsters 
. . » Mohawk floor covering represents quality, 
luxury, style, long life and economy. Mohawk’s 
Seamless Broadlooms are universally recog- 
nized as supreme. 


FREE— Mohawk’s Handbook of Rugs and Carpets is filled 
with information on weaves, grades, wearing quali- 
ties and suggestions on selection. It is fully illus- 
trated. We will gladly send you your copy. Ask for 
it today. It is free. 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS 


295 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


REGIONAL SALES OFFICES 


BOSTON - CHICAGO - DALLAS - DETROIT - HIGH POINT 
LOS ANGELES - PHILADELPHIA - SAN FRANCISCO - ST. LOUIS 





(Continued from page 34) 


Most striking, however, is the sculpture, most of which js 
extremely good. The ban on the International Style, of 
course, had much to do with its revival as an architectural 
medium. Whatever the cause, the sculptors responded bril- 
liantly to the new opportunity, and a number of illustrations 
show some very well executed friezes and other decorations. 
The deeply incised carvings on the Air Ministry building in 
Berlin seem particularly well adapted to the plain wall sur- 
faces. Equally well developed is the field of ironworking, 
which has practically gone out of existence here. 

The reverse side of the picture is that much of the work js 
meaningless, brutal in its attempt to be impressive, and due 
to official worship of the past, appallingly sentimental. Tech- 
nically, however, it is admirable. An architect contemplating 
collaboration with painters, sculptors, or other artists, would 
do well to see this book. 


SPANISH-COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE IN THE UNITED 
STATES, by Rexford Newcomb. J. J. Augustin, New York City. 
39 pp. of text, 130 plates. 944 x 1244. $12.00. 


There is not a great deal of material in this book which has 
not already appeared in some other form. Monuments from 
the Spanish period are not overly numerous, and there has 
been sufficient interest during the past quarter of a century 
to ensure a reasonably thorough coverage of the field. The 
value of this collection lies not in the freshness of its ma- 
terial, but in the fact that it is a fairly complete survey, so 
organized as to permit comparative study of examples. And 
there is no doubt that the quality of this early work is of an 
order that will bear repetition. Professor Newcomb, long an 
authority on the subject, has gathered photographs which 
are, generally speaking, of excellent quality, and the numer- 
ous drawings, some taken from the Historic American Build- 
ings Survey, are admirable for their clarity. The last section, 
devoted to modern imitations of the Spanish-Colonial style, 
is less fortunate. The buildings shown already look cheap 
and garishly theatrical, representative of the worst in an 
eclectic period that was sufficiently bad. While the author 
expresses the customary academic opinion that the style is 
“appropriate” to certain Southern regions, it seems more 
likely that these modern examples are another indication of 
the danger of trying to resurrect a dead past. 


ELEMENTS OF INTERIOR DECORATION, by Sherrill Whiton. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 778 pp., 64% x 914. $5.00. 


A manual of interior decoration, including a fairly compre- 
hensive historical review, a section on decorative materials 
and accessories, some chapters on composition, furniture 
arrangement, color, etc., and a glossary of technical terms. 
The author is director of the New York School of Interior 
Decoration, and the book, presumably intended for use as 
a textbook, is a competently assembled, and rather dry, com- 
pilation of facts and opinions. Illustrations are adequate, and 
include a quantity of excellent line drawings of furniture and 
accessories. 


As a service to interested readers, THe ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum will undertake to order copies of foreign books or 
others not conveniently obtainable locally, which have been 
reviewed in this department. Checks and money orders to b 
made payable to Tue ArcuiTectuRAL Forum. 
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Housing Standards: Preliminary Report of the Committee 
on Physical Standards and Construction of the National 
Association of Housing Officials. 
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A Critical History of Urban Culture... Early American 
Stencils ... An Italian Book on Modern Architecture... 
Hotel Design and Equipment. 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 





VOLUME 


PERMITS (February)... $100,746,556 


Residential 32,868,043 
Non-residential 13,534,833 
Additions, repairs 24,343,680 
January, 1938 174,924,551 


February, 1937 128,696,530 


Permits from Dept. of Labor 





CONTRACTS (March). ..$226,918,000 


Residential 79,396,000 
Non-residential 87,823,000 
Heavy engineering 59,699,000 
February, 1938 118,945,000 


March, 1937 ‘ 231,246,000 
Contracts from F. W. Dodge Corp. 


The volume of permits issued during February, 1938, slumped to a twelve-month low 
from the post-depression peak established in January. Reason for this erratic trend: New 
York City builders, to take advantage of a more lenient building code than now in effect, 
swelled the permit totals in December and January, probably applied for many permits 
which they ordinarly would have sought in February. Largest individual decrease during 
the month, 67 per cent, occurred in the residential classification. The February total was 
42 per cent below that of the preceding month. 

Contracts also began a see-saw trend, advanced 91 per cent in March after having 
dropped 39 per cent in February. The March level was the highest reported since 
August, was only 2 per cent below that of the corresponding month of last year. Large 
increases were registered in all classifications; largest: 98 per cent in residential contracts. 
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BUILDING’S BUCKET. To rout 
Recession through increased national in- 
come, consumer demand and employment, 
President Roosevelt at mid-month peti- 
tioned Congress to prime the business 
pump with three buckets: Building, Credit 
and Relief. 

@ Biggest bucket was Building’s; it held 
$1,637,000,000 of the $3,012,000,000 pro- 
posed to be lent and spent by Government. 
Stating that “ .. . in our encouragement 
of housing, slum clearance and home own- 
ership ... the electorate of America wants 
no backward steps taken,” the President 
suggested as a forward step that the United 
State Housing Authority be permitted to 
undertake $300,000,000 of additional proj- 
ects for immediate construction through 
an increase in its bonding power. (USHA 
is already empowered to sell $500,000,000 
of its own bonds to raise funds.) 

Also in the Building bucket would be a 
Federal expenditure of $450,000,000 and a 
$550,000,000 loan for a revived Public 
Works Administration. With this money 
PWA would aid municipal bodies in the 
construction of permanent public improve- 
ments with 45 per cent grants and 55 per 
cent loans (customary procedure) or with 
100 per cent interest-free loans (i.e., direct 
interest subsidy). Thus the States and 
cities may apply for one billion dollars of 
loans or for a combination of loans and 
grants not to exceed one billion dollars. In 
either case, the President figures, costs to 
Federal and local governments would be 
about the same. Anxious that the pro- 


gram get under way in a hurry, the Presi- 
dent indicated that no loans or grants 
should be made for projects which could 
not be started within six months, com- 
pleted within a year and a half. For the 


Farm Security Administration (under 
whose program more than 38,000 structures 
have been built at an expenditure of 
some $62,000,000) it was suggested that 
the Treasury spend $75,000,000, lend $100,- 
000,000. 

Other drops in the bucket: An addi- 
tional appropriation of $100,000,000 for 
the Bureau of Public Roads, an extra $37,- 
000,000 for flood control and reclamation 
works and $25,000,000 for new Federal 
buildings—probably for the under-housed 
Treasury Department. 

@Second measure was to expand bank 
credit through desterilization of Treasury 
gold and reduction of reserve requirements 
of member banks in the Federal Reserve 
System. The resultant increase in funds 
available for loans and investments should 
subsequently aid Business—and, of course, 
Building. The presidential proposals are 
inflationary, and inflation makes for in- 
creased investment in real estate. 

@In the relief category falls an additional 
appropriation of $1,250,000,000 for the 
Works Progress Administration to use dur- 
ing the first seven months of the 1938 
fiscal year. Allied to it are the $75,000,000 
for the National Youth Administration 
and the $50,000,000 for the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. The President also con- 
sidered as a relief measure the proposed 
assistance to the FSA. 

Coupled with FHA stimulation, this 
new spending-lending spree should bright- 
en Building’s future. Only cloud on the 
horizon is recalcitrant Congress, which is 
less submissive to presidenital prodding 
than it used to be, may mark down the 
figures. Since the Congressmen, to use a 
Roosevelt expression, are more than a little 
“iffy,” outcome is anybody’s guess. 





RFC. In mid-February the RFC* sup- 
plied the necessary capital and personnel 
for the country’s first mortgage discount 
agency, called it the National Mortgage As- 
sociation of Washington (Arcu. Forum, 
April 1938, p. 340.) Until late March, how- 
ever, lending institutions were in the dark 
as to policies of the Association, were there- 
fore hesitant to expand their mortgage 
business—especially in the new 90 per cent 
field. At that time the FHA sent to more 
than 10,000 lending institutions a state- 
ment of conditions under which the Wash- 
ington Association will purchase FHA- 
insured mortgages and initiate housing 
loans. Highlights of the statement follow: 
G Mortgages up to $16,000 on one- to four- 
family dwellings insured under Section 203 
of the NHA will be purchased by the 
Association at a price equal to the unpaid 
principal plus accrued interest, provided 
that such mortgages cover construction 
begun after January 1, 1936 and insured 
after January 1, 1937. If these mortgages 
bear interest at 5 per cent and if the mort- 
gagor is not required to pay the service 
charge, servicing is to be handled by the 
mortgagee who will retain from interest 
collections an amount equal to 34 of 1 
per cent as a fee. If the mortgagor is re- 
quired to pay the service charge (per FHA 
regulations in effect prior to February 15, 
1938), the mortgagee will be allowed % 
(Continued on page 4) 


*Four months ago Chairman Jesse Jones stated 
that the RFC would henceforth operate only 
on a limited basis, that in the near future its 
existence would be unnecessary. Change of mind 
was subsequently indicated by the establish- 
ment of the National Mortgage Association of 
Washington and the enactment of the recession- 
fostered bill authorizing the RFC to make 
$1,500,000,000 in loans available to industrial 
borrowers (“little business”) and public bodies. 
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YOUR CLIENTS = ¢ Your clients will be more than pleased with the beautiful, unusual results 
you can achieve with Genuine MASONITE Products. They'll like the many 
expensive-looking surface treatments provided by these grainless boards. 


Give your clients the money-saving 
economies and enduring beauty of 
Genuine MASONITE QUARTR- 


BOARD. Mail the coupon for FREE 
sample and full information today. 


Copyright 1938, Masonite Corporation 








© They'll appreciate the "extras" Genuine MASONITE Products make possible. 
For example, the built-in bookshelves and built-in table in this attractive 
living-room dining-room plan. 






The Wonder Wood 
of a Thousand Uses 


M ae 2B 122 A MISSISSIPPI PRODUCT 


Sold by Lumber Dealers Everywhere 


MASONITE CORPORATION 
Dept. AF-5, 111 W. Washington St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me a FREE sample and 
full details about Genuine MASONITE 
QUARTRBOARD. 





Name 

Address ae 

o © Who could resist the suede-like beauty of these Genuine MASONITE 
State naa QUARTRBOARD walls and ceilings . . . the modern grooved block pattern? 
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This is just one of thousands of smart effects offered by Genuine MASONITE. 
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of 1 per cent. The Association may also 
make commitments to purchase for future 
delivery mortgages that are to be insured 
under Section 203 at a charge of 1 per 
cent of such commitment, the charge to 
be remitted upon satisfactory delivery. 
Since the National Mortgage Associa- 
tion of Washington is a Government 
agency, it may not originate loans in- 
sured under this Section, will not, there- 
fore, deal directly with applicants for 
loans in amounts of $16,000 or less. 
q Mortgages up to $200,000 on groups of 
houses or apartment buildings insured 
under Section 210 of the NHA will be 
purchased on the same basis or such loans 
will be made directly by the Association. 
Purchases will be limited to mortgages in- 
sured after January 1, 1938 and submitted 
for consideration prior to construction. 
Interest rate is to be 5 per cent. If funds 
are disbursed as construction progresses, 
an initial 2 per cent service charge will 
be made. Unless the Association elects to 
service the mortgage, a servicing fee will be 
allowed out of interest collected, amount- 
ing to 4% of 1 per cent on 5 per cent loans, 
amounting to the difference between 414 
per cent and the interest rate on loans 
bearing interest at less than 5 per cent. 
Commitments will be made to purchase 
mortgages, upon completion of construc- 
tion, under the same terms as in the case 
of mortgages insured under Section 203. 
@ Mortgages up to $5,000,000 on limited 
dividend housing projects insured under 
Section 207 of the NHA will also be 
purchased or made directly by the Asso- 
ciation. Terms will be the same as in the 
case of mortgages in the $200,000 category, 
except that interest rates will be 414 per 
cent, initial service charges will be 144 
per cent and servicing of all loans made 
and purchased will be handled directly by 
the Association. 


FOR EMPLOYES. In reporting finan- 
cial and operating results for 1937 the 
Johns-Manville Corporation veered from 
customary corporate practice, issued two 
annual reports—one for its 7,000 stock- 
holders, one for its 11,200 jobholders. The 
former was a typical annual report. The 
latter, simplified and illustrated, was 
written for the average worker who knows 
next to nothing about high finance. Absent 
from the balance sheet were such academic 
items as “notes and accounts receiv- 
able” and “depreciation reserve”; instead, 
“money owed to us by our dealers and 
other customers for products we have sold 
to them but for which they have not yet 
paid us” and “an estimated loss in value 
of property because of wear and use. . .” 

Paraphrased, the income statement read: 
Our bill for raw materials purchased, pro- 
duced and used in 1937 was $20,311,813. 









From these raw materials we manufac- 
tured 1,300 kinds of J-M products and 
billed our customers in the amount of 
$64,161,722. Subtracting what we paid to 
railroads and other transportation com- 
panies, canceled sales and cost of raw 
materials, we had $39,861,579 left. Here 
is what happened to it—we paid $20,354,- 
000 in salaries and wages to J-M job- 
holders, $4,562,500 in “wages” to stock- 
holders for use of their money, and the 
remainder was used for taxes, research, 
development, reduction in the value of 
equipment and mineral resources, repairs 
and maintenance and other expenses. 
President Lewis H. Brown also included 
in the eighteen-page primer-report a story 





J-M’s Brown talks to jobholders 


about the corporation’s history and ex- 
pansion, its sale in 1937 of 100,000 shares 
of common stock and its employer-em- 
ploye relationships. 


SECOND GUESS. Last November the 
International Statistical Bureau painted 
a “comparatively unfavorable picture” of 
the outlook for Building at its New York 
City seminar (Arcn. Forum, Dec. 1937, 
p. 2). Looking at the picture in the light 
of more recent developments, the Bureau 
found it far too favorable, revised No- 
vember predictions. Reasoning was that 
the barometric cost-rental ratio has taken 
a turn for the worse. Thus, building costs 
have declined more slowly than expected; 
rents, faster. 

Extent of the revisions may be seen 

in the following comparisons (figures 
in parentheses are those originally pre- 
dicted in the December Forum) : 
@Total building in 1938 for 37 Eastern 
States on the F. W. Dodge basis will be 
$2.40 ($2.61) billion, as compared with 
$2.92 ($2.84 estimated) billion in 1937 
and $2.67 billion in the preceding year. 








@ Residential construction on the sam: 
basis will show the following quarterly 
totals in 1938: $150 ($185) million, $210 
($235) million, $265 ($275) million, $245 
($290) million. Total: $870 ($985) million, 
as compared with $905 ($915 estimated) 
million in 1937 and $802 million in 1936. 
@ Percentage distribution of new single- 
family dwellings on the basis of cost 
class will be approximately the same as 
originally predicted: under $4,000—24 per 
cent; $4,000 to $7,000—47 per cent; $7,000 
to $15,000—25 per cent; over $15,000—4 
per cent. Total number of units will be less 
than the 95,000 originally predicted. 
Other observations and predictions: 
@State and Federal Government stimula- 
tion of building will not develop effective 
strength until later this year. 
@Far less than two out of three applica- 
tions for FHA mortgage insurance will 
receive final approval. 
Q Liberalized FHA terms will have more 
effect on modernization than on new 
building, will cause modernization business 
to advance above the 1937 level. 
@ Public and private non-residential con- 
struction early in 1938 made a _ better 
showing than a year ago, but the net 
result for the year will be about 30 per 
cent below 1937. 
@Public works of an engineering type 
(i.e., highways, bridges, etc.) will be 20 
per cent below the 1937 level. 
Congressional action on President Roose- 
velt’s pump-priming proposals (page 2) 
may force the International Statistical 
Bureau to venture a third guess. 


EARNINGS. Copper companies domi- 
nated the last installment of year-end re- 
ports of manufacturers in the building field. 
Thus, Kennecott Copper showed the larg- 
est dollar increase during the year, earning 
$24,331,628 more in 1937 than in 1936; 
Anaconda Copper was second with an in- 
crease of $15,506,033. Laurels for the larg- 
est percentage increase went to National 
Radiator which replaced a 1936 loss of 
$166,933 with a 1937 profit of $810,344. 


Year Ending Dec. 31 1937 1936 
Acme Steel . $ 1,898,091 $% 2,157,677 
Allegheny Steel 1,813,707 1,829,137 
Alpha Portland 

Cement 234,755 862,125 
American Rolling 

By eiave, sian 8,231,355 6,441,677 
Anaconda Copper 31,387,862 15,881,829 
Carrier Corp. .... 250,794 507,624 
Kennecott Copper 49,822,393 25,490,765 
Lone Star Cement 

Ss iis) 2 4,079,826 2,892,717 
National Radiator 810,344 166,933* 
Otis Elevator .. 3,592,325 2,030,298 
U. S. Plywood 402,699 394,620 


*—Net loss 
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W HICH 
THIS 


WILL YOu SPECIFY 
OR THIS? 





Quiets Distracting Noise—Lastingly and Efficiently! 


Of course you wish to provide quiet 
and perfect acoustics, wherever needed 
in order to provide maximum use- 
fulness for space. But do you know 
how practical and easy it is to secure 
these benefits— plus lasting effective- 
ness—plus outstanding beauty—with 
ACOUSTONE*? 

Acoustone is adaptable to any 
architectural pattern and assures 
scientific sound control. Resem- 


United States Gypsum, Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


300 WEST ADAMS 


PLASTERS . . ROCKLATH*. . 


STEEL PRODUCTS . 
. SIDING PRODUCTS .. 


MAY - 1938 


METAL LATH 
SHEETROCK*.. FIBER WALLBOARD..SHEATH- 
ING..INSULATING BOARD. .INSULATING WOOL 
ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS. . PAINT PRODUCTS 
- ROOFING PRODUCTS 
LIME PRODUCTS. 


*Registered trade-marks 


bling travertine, it is supplied in 
many soft, rich shades of color to 
fit any decorative scheme. It is in- 
combustible . . . sanitary .. . easily 
cleaned by simple vacuum clean- 
ing, yet can be painted if you wish 
without damage to its sound absorb- 
ing ability. 

Worthy of the finest 
interior, Acoustone 
will solve your sound 


control problems in offices, stores, 
theatres, private homes, restaurants, 
clubs, churches and other types of 
buildings. Investigate Acoustone — 
and the other scientific sound-con- 
trol materials and methods which 
USG makes available. 


The United States Gypsum Company offers a full 
range of materials for sound control, including 
ACOUSTONE, Sabinite Acoustical Plaster, Perfa- 
tone, Quietone and the USG System of Sound 


Insulation. USG acoustical engineers are at your 





service for special consultation. 


United States Gypsum Co., 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me information on acoustical treatments. 


*" AF-S 
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ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE'S 


Architect Aymar Embury, II, receives a Silver Medal from Only recipient of a Gold Medal present, Henry Varnum Architect A. T. Hardell and Sculptor Ulysses Ricci con- 
League President Ralph Walker as Exhibition Chairman Poor is honored in Design and Craftsmanship in Native gratulate Henry Kreis for his Honorable Mention in 
Francis Keally indicates his approval. Industrial Art. Sculpture. 


Swe._ep by entries from thirty-one cities, 
New York Architectural League’s current 
52nd Annual Exhibition, First National Ex- 
hibition, becomes increasingly the country’s 
most comprehensive show of architecture and 
the allied arts. The opening reception was 
marked by a distinguished audience of mem- 
bers, prize-winners and guests, President 
Ralph Walker’s official greeting, the award- 
ing of prizes. Not present but receiving 
awards were: Carl Milles, Gold Medal “for 
his great contribution to sculpture”; Perna 
Krick of Baltimore the Henry O. Avery Prize 
for small sculpture; Perry, Shaw & Hepburn 
of Boston, Silver Medal for their Williams- 


burg Inn; Richard Koch of New Orleans, eee 

Silver Medal “for his beautiful houses.” Fur- Architect Mott B. Schmidt explains his designs for two League President Ralph Walker compliments Mural 
iat ‘seteatendla: eit al ne i city houses and one country house for which he was Painter Dean Cornwell on receiving Honorable Men- 

ther aw ards were: Birc h Burdette Long I rize untied Gansniae tatink ieee silat Wad, Utes tactic ck 

for architectural renderings, Theodore Kautz- 


sky; Honorable Mentions in Architecture for 

Works of Major Importance: William P. 

Henderson of Santa Fe, A. E. Doyle Associates Sculptors Robert Bros and Gaetano 

of Portland, Ore., Bebb & Gould of Seattle. Cecere, League Attorney R. L. 

Honorable Mentions for Works of Minor Im- ; anny end Seutyars Leuk SaaS 
, re : . , Pe ' kin and Ulric Ellerhusen exchange 

portance: Wyeth & King of Palm Beach, Rein- . ' - : amnieee 

hard & Hofmeister of New York. Honorable 

Mention in Landscape Architecture: Charles 

F. Gillette of Richmond. Honorable Mention 

in Decorative Painting, Eric Mose, New York. 


Two groups of former medallists: Designer Gustay Jensen, Mural Painter Violet Oakley, Architect 
Dwight James Baum, Architect Morris Sanders (hidden), Painter Arthur Crisp, Architects Grosvenor 
Atterbury and William L. Bottomley. Right—Architect Andrew Reinhard, Painter Hildreth Meiere 
(hidden), Painter D. Putnam Brinley, Colorist Leon Solon, Architect William Lamb, Painter J. Michael 
Newei!, Sculptor Ulric Ellerhusen, Architect Henry Hofmeister (hidden), Landscape Architect Alfred 
Geiffert, Jr. 


Above—Sculptor Georg Lober dis- 
cusses Wheeler Williams’ “Diana” 
as Mrs. Williams listens, Left— 
Painter Arthur Crisp, former medal- 
list, receives praise from Mrs. Crisp. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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A NEW effectiveness widens the scope of usefulness 
of Parker Processes on architectural metal materials. 


Shortened processing time and its adaption to treating 
hot rolled stock permits the use of Bonderizing in mass 
production of Steel Windows, Window Screen Frames, 
Air Conditioning Equipment, and other steel units, as well 
as providing a paint holding quality on zinc coated 
surfaces. 


Bonderizing gives architectural equipment needed pro- 
tection from rust and provides a base for paint that assures 
better adhesion than any other known method. It seals 
the metal from moisture that might penetrate the paint 
film and prevents the spread of corrosion around acci- 
dental breaks in the finish. It maintains better appearance 
and reduces refinishing costs. 


Leading producers of architectural equipment are apply- 
ing Bonderizing as standard finishing practice and it can 
be specified with confidence that you are installing a 
superior product. 


PARKER RUST-PROOF COMPANY 
2180 EAST MILWAUKEE AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 


MAY - 1938 


WW) rite FOR YOUR 


COPY OF THIS BOOK 


@ 't illustrates and describes many appli- 
cations of Parker Processes to architectural 
material and shows the result of many tests 
that prove their paint holding and rust 


inhibiting effectiveness. 


UGTA aa) 


BONDERIZING + PARKERIZING 
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Second Prize—Consulting Engineers Madigan-Hyland; Chief Engineer, 
E. H, Praeger; Architectural Designer, C. F. Lloyd. 














AWA R D S A.L.S.C. ELEVATED HIGHWAY COMPETITION 





PLAN SHOWING WGRESS AMD EGRESS 


OTe OF fase wears 


First Prize—Consulting Engineers Hazelet and Erdal. 


$2000 
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SECTION SHOMNG TYPICAL SUPPORTS 
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(Continued from page 10) 


To consulting engineers Hazelet and Erdal 
of Chicago went First Prize of $5,000 in 
the American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion’s competition for designs of an ele- 
vated highway. Consisting of a four-lane 
roadway supported from a central bent 
forming a safety zone upon the street be- 
low, the winning entry, the jury felt, could 
be economically erected without conse- 
quential property damage. Prize-winners 
Hazelet and Erdal each designed railway 
bridges prior to partnership, have since 
erected many in various parts of the world. 

To consulting engineers Madigan- 
Hyland, Chief Engineer E. H. Praeger and 
Architectural Designer C. F. Lloyd of New 
York went second prize of $2,000. As con- 
sultants for New York City’s Department 
of Parks under Commissioner Robert 
Moses, the firm has acted as engineers for 
the Marine Parkway, the Bronx-White- 
stone Parkway, and the bridges and prepa- 
ration of the site of Flushing Meadows 
Park. Their entry was that actually de- 
signed and built by them for a portion of 
the new Henry Hudson Parkway in New 
York. 

To New York Civil Service Employe 
Walter W. W. Jones went third prize of 
$1,000. Bearing the imposing title Engi- 
neering Illustrative Designer, Department 
of Borough Works, Office of the President, 
Borough of Manhattan, prize winner Jones 
has also worked under Commissioner Mo- 
ses, also for second prize winners Madigan- 
Hyland; was appointed to his present posi- 
tion in October, 1936. 

Awarded Honorable Mentions of $100 
each were: B. K. Johnstone and L. A. 
Richardson of Pennsylvania State College, 
two awards; F. Dougherty, W. G. Moeckel 
and L. H. Doane of Wilmington, Del.; 
C.M. Noble, A.G. Lorimer and M. Brumer 
of New York, N. Y.; Hays, Simpson, Hun- 
sicker of Cleveland, Ohio; F. L. Pavlo of 
White Plains, N. Y.; M. Schlesinger of 
Springfield, Ill.; O. L. Gowman of New 
York, N. Y.; G. D. Recher of Chicago, II; 
G. S. Underwood and W. E. Reynolds of 
Washington, D. C. 


oy = 
Eo ki 
_———— js 






Third Prize—Engineering Illustrative Designer Walter W. W. Jones. 
(Continued on page 14) 
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ment for easy, luxurious living. 


But you can give them the advantages of gas cooking 
where there is no gas. When you specify “PYROFAX” Gas, 
they will enjoy every modern gas convenience available 


in cities. 


“PYROFAX” Gas is real gas... not a liquid fuel. One pound, 
when burned, produces 21,250 B.t.u.’s...approximately 614 
times as many heat units as one K.W. hour of electricity. 
“PYROFAX” Gas, together with the efficient, modern Magic 
Chef ranges specially designed for use with “PYROFAX” Gas, 
gives the householder every factor of convenience and econ- 
omy available in gas equipment of any sort. 

The “PyROFAX” Gas reserve cylinder system consists of a 
sturdy steel housing which encloses the pressure reducing 
regulator and two cylinders of gas—one for use, the other for 


Farther and farther afield they go to build their homes. Yet 
you, the architect, must give them the last word in equip- 


Diagram of typical “PYROFAX” Gas installation. 


FAX” Gas from the cylinder in use passes through the regu- 
lating device which reduces the pressure to six ounces (same 
as city gas); thence to appliances in the home. If city gas is 
ever available, the same appliances and piping can be used. 

A new low rate makes “PYROFAX” Gas economical for 
water heating and refrigeration as well as cooking. “PYRO- 
FAX” Gas equipment is listed as standard by the Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories, Inc. and used in appliances approved by 
the American Gas Association. If your “PYROFAX” Gas files 
are incomplete, send the coupon today. 

See Sweets’ Catalogue (28/65) for specification data. 


HERE’S SOME INFORMATION EVERY ARCHITECT SHOULD HAVE 


Booklets describing both domestic and commercial installations 
of “PYROFAX” Gas and Magic Chef cooking equipment. 


reserve. This equipment is placed outside the house. “PyYRO- 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


i Y R 0 f A X Pyrofax Division, 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


TRADE-MARK Please send me, without cost, your booklets describ- 


DEPENDABLE ing domestic and commercial use of “PYROFAX” Gas. 
GAS SERVICE 


COOKING + WATER HEATING + REFRIGERATION 
BEYOND THE GAS MAINS 
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ON THE HOUSING FRONT 


Wide World 


City-Councilmen Howard Spellman, Michael Quill and 
Genevieve Earle interview slum-tenant Melissa Drew. 


SLUM FRONTIERS 


On a tour starting from City Hall and pre- 
ceded by a police motorcycle escort, thir- 
teen members of New York’s stormy City 
Council made a first-hand study of the 
seamy side of the housing situation re- 
cently. Visiting hovels that serve as homes, 
they climbed rickety stairs, peered into 
windowless bedrooms, looked at halls piled 
high with garbage and heard tenants ex- 
plain how they get along without bath- 
rooms, hot water. Exclaimed Councilman 
Michael J. Quill: “I have heard about 
these slum conditions, but never seen them. 
These are terrible conditions.” Odd that 
American Labor Party Representative 
Quill should never have seen slums, more 
serious was Fusionist Councilwoman Gene- 
vieve B. Earle’s comment: “It’s a wonder 
to me that we get such decent citizenship 
as we do from these people.” Abandoned 


Model of Terrace Apartments, Zurich, 


(Continued from page 12) 
was a projected visit to model Williams- 
burg Houses. Said Democrat Councilman 
Howard A. Spellman: “The time has come 
to stop talking; we have got to start 
digging . 


ROOFS FOR 40 MILLION 


Nor since New York’s famed Museum of 
Modern Art put on its housing exhibition 
several years ago have slum-bred evils 
received such grim and graphic treatment 
as in “Roofs for 40 Million,” exhibition by 
An American Group, Inc., current in 
Rockefeller Center. “. . . To awaken inter- 
est in the problem of Housing among those 
who have grown callous to the appeal of 
the printed or spoken word” the exhi- 
bition is composed of paintings, sculpture, 
graphic works, photographs, pictorial sta- 
tistics and architectural models; shows 
existing conditions, possible remedies. Co- 
operative non-profit making An American 
Group sponsored and organized the now 
famous 1937 Waterfront Art Show, con- 
sidered a major event in artistic circles; 
was encouraged to undertake the more 
important enterprise Housing. 

Stated Critic Lewis Mumford: “The houses 
and neighborhoods in which the mass of 
the population now lives might be par- 
donable in the midst of a national dis- 
aster; but their continued existence, as an 
environment for every-day living, itself 
constitutes a major national disaster. Our 
domestic quarters should be framed to 
promote health, growth, sociability of 
neighbors, the fond cooperative life of the 
family. Housing is nothing less than the 
collective demand that these things should 
be provided as a public duty, like pure 
drinking water or paved roads.” 


BARD OF VIENNA 


Nor from the brain of William Shake- 
speare did this balcony scene emerge but 
from that of Viennese Architect Egon 
Riis. “To have your cake and eat it” 
might well be applied to this patented de- 
sign technic which affords tenants outdoor 
living space at no sacrifice of privacy and 


Frankenstein 
“Riis-Terrace” Apartments, Vienna, 


THE 


Wide W "a 
Francis Criss, Chairman of the Hanging Commit. 
tee; Elizabeth Hitchings, Chairman of the Exhibi- 
tion; Julian Levy, Secretary, an American Group 


e. fez Ee 


“Fire Trap” by Chuzo Tamotzu en 


William McKillop 
“Wrecking Brownstone Houses” by Ernest Fiene 


sunlight. That the usual living terrace ex- 
posed occupants to their neighbors’ gaze, 
minimized sunlight and became unused 
therefore, is well-founded criticism by op- 
ponents of the device. Overcome are these 
objections by patented “Riis-Terrace.” 
Employing terraces two stories high and 
alternating adjoining terraces, privacy is 
insured, the sun admitted at angles greater 
than 45° with the horizon. 

Attested famous Swiss “doctor of the 
sun” Professor August Rollier: “The 
patent of Herr Riis seems not only extraor- 
dinarily recommendable for hospitals, clin- 
ics, sanitoriums, but also for private houses 
in the spirit of social hygiene.” Early in his 
career Architect Riis built the headquar 
ters of a sickness insurance fund group. 
later built a large tuberculosis pavilion fo: 
the Vienna Town-Council where he bega! 
his study of terrace problems. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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@ Selecting the kind of pipe that will 
give long life with minimum mainte- 
nance is a simple matter when you use 
the following engineering procedure. 

First: Gather all the facts concerning 
the probable corrosive conditions in 
the proposed structure. Second: Inves- 
tigate the service rendered by various 
piping materials under conditions 
similar to those you will encounter. Let 
performance records point out the 
materials to use. 

Following such a procedure, M. A. 


Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe for corrosive 
services and Byers Steel Pipe for your other requirements 
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Dyer Company, Boston Architects, 
specified wrought iron for the ser- 
vices indicated, in the buildings 
pictured above. 

We are specially fitted, by the work 
we are doing with other architects and 
engineers, to help you determine the 
corrosive conditions you may expect 


and to present data on how various 


BYERS 


GENUINE 


materials, in- 
cluding wrought 
iron, have stood 
up under similar 
conditions. 


A very interesting bulletin on this 
subject has just come off the press — 
“Wrought Iron for Piping Systems.” Ask 
our nearest Division Office or write our 
Engineering Service Department for a 
copy; also for assistance in making a 
corrosion study on any active project. 
A.M. Byers Company. Established 1864. 
Pittsburgh, Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Hous- 
ton, Seattle, San 
Francisco. 


WROUGHT IRON 





Tubular and Flat Rolled Products 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


A. SITE SELECTION 
|, SIZE OF SITE 


Objective. To obtain sufficient land for a project which will lend 
itself to economical management, maintain its own neighborhood 
character, and tend to resist possible blight from adjoining areas. 
Means. No range of desirable size can be definitely stated. Of 
housing projects recently built in the cities of the United States, 
the majority have areas of between 7 and 26 acres, and house be- 
tween 150 and 1,400 families. The desirability of projects larger 
or smaller than the extremes of this range may be questioned. 
Special needs for local rehabilitation may justify smaller projects. 
For a more positive answer, the operation of existing projects must 
be studied. 


“In considering outlying sites, where lower land costs and more favorable 
surroundings are the attractions, due weight must be given to the counter- 


“ 


balancing costs of extending municipal and public utility services . . .“— 
Hill Creek, Philadelphia, Pa. Walter H. Thomas and Associates, Architects. 


2. LOCATION OF SITE 


Objectives. To obtain a site whose development for residential 
purposes will neither conflict with existing or probable future pub- 
lie works, transportation, or industrial developments, nor suffer 
from their attendant hazards or nuisances. 

To avoid excessive travel-time from centers of employment and 
commerce. 

To make use, insofar as possible, of existing urban utilities and 
services. 

Means. Reference to, and conformity with, an official city or 
county plan provides the best assurance in this respect. In general, 
preference should be given to projects in those cities which can 
show a sound relation between the housing projects proposed and 
planned city development. 

Every public housing project should be conceived as an integral 
part of the city or metropolitan district in which it is located. 
Accordingly, projects should be based upon knowledge of general 
community development, drifts of industry and population, the 
essential logic of land utilization and population density, and the 
changing structure of transportation and public facilities. Well 
considered, comprehensive city and regional planning is of great 
value, and where such planning is established, housing projects 
should recognize and utilize it. 

In considering outlying sites, where lower land costs and more 
favorable surroundings are the attractions, due weight must be 
given to the counterbalancing costs of extending municipal and 
public utility services, the possible withdrawal of population from 
central areas, and the disadvantage to tenants of greater travel- 
time. 


3. PHYSICAL CHARACTER 


Objective. To obtain sites which shall be relatively compact and 


reasonably free from obstacles to economical development and 
operation. 

Means. Sites having excessive slope, rocky surface, unstab\c 
foundation conditions, poor drainage, etc., should be avoided: . 
in cases where such factors exist to a manageable degree, th 
must be skillfully met. Reconnaissance studies of sub-soil condi- 
tions are requisite for adequate knowledge. 

Unusual opportunities—such as superior outlooks from hillside 
sites—must be effectively used. 


4. PUBLIC SERVICES 


Objective. To assure, to the finished project, a level of public 
services which will be commensurate with modern living stand- 
ards, and will thus protect the development from obsolescence 
during its normally expectable life. 

Means. Preference should be given to sites to which public ser- 
vices are available, or will be extended, without charge to the 
project. Selection should be restricted to sites which have readily 
accessible, or which can economically be provided with, the fol- 
lowing public services: 

a) Water Supply. An adequate source of pure water for drink- 
ing and household purposes, plus an adequate supply of water 
under proper pressure for fire-fighting purposes. 

b) Transportation. Frequent inexpensive transportation to em- 
ployment centers and shopping districts. 

c) Education. Free schools, meeting all local standards, of am- 
ple capacity for the school population of the contemplated project. 
For young children, such schools must be quite close at hand; for 
older children, they may be farther away. If schools are not with- 
in easy walking distance, free transportation should be made 
available. 

d) Recreation. Playground areas for children, preferably with- 
in the project; facilities for adult recreation (which should be 
considered to include athletic, social, religious, and educational 
activities), within or conveniently available to the project. 

e) Disposal of Sewage and Refuse. Opportunities for the ade- 
quate and sanitary disposal of household sewage, storm drainage, 
garbage and other refuse. 


5. EXTERNAL NUISANCES AND DANGERS 


Objectives. To avoid unpleasant or dangerous conditions, aris- 
ing outside the site proper, which might impair the livability of 
the project. 

Means. The following types of sites should be avoided: those 
subject to chronic nuisance from smoke, noise, fumes, and odors 
originating in railroads or industrial plants; or sites periodically 
subject to more distant nuisances of this sort because of prevailing 
winds; sites subject to floods or excessive fog; and those adjoining 
swamps or stagnant water; sites which must be crossed or entered 
by through automobile traffic. 

Well drawn and well administered municipal zoning is valuable 
in preventing the encroachment of certain adverse influences. 


B. SITE DEVELOPMENT 


6. COMMUNITY FRAMEWORK 


Objective. To assure that the finished project will afford a favor- 
able basis for that development of normal neighborhood and 
family life which distinguishes modern large scale housing enter- 
prise from mere house-building. 

Means. No single procedure or set of procedures can be offered 
as the means to this end. The provision for and the maintenance 
of neighborhood life is a compound of skillful planning, sympathetic 
management, and spontaneous response on the part of those housed. 
Every public housing project should be conceived as a neighborhood 
in itself or as a component part of a neighborhood, and the project 
plan should relate the houses and other facilities to the existing 
and prospective neighborhood development. 
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1. POPULATION DENSITY 


(bijective. To guard against densities of population which: 

a) will result in over-crowding, in terms of light, air, and ground 
» ces as discussed below; or will so greatly exceed the characteristic 
densities of the locality as to require undesirable evacuation of 
other areas for support of the project; 

») or which, on the other hand, will be so low as to result in 
a disproportionate cost per family for land and development, 
or to necessitate a premature future density increase (due to 
tax pressure or other economic reasons) . 

Means. Since local conditions will vary so widely, no desirable 
density can be prescribed. The overloading of public utilities and 
local schools must be avoided. While land cost is one determining 
factor, sites whose high land costs call for densities undesirable 
for other reasons shall not be selected. 


8. DWELLING SIZES AND TYPES 


Objectives. To provide a range in sizes of dwellings which will 
accommodate a normal cross-section of families in the group to be 
housed, and which will accommodate individuals as well as provide 
for the normal development of families from the newly married 
couple through the phase of child-rearing, and on to childless old 
age. To provide a range in dwelling types (single-family houses, 
apartments, etc.) which will satisfy the normal range of living 
needs and habits. 

Means. Analysis of the age- and sex-groupings, and of character- 
istic family make-up and habits in the local group to be housed is 
essential to determining the proper range and proportion of 
dwelling sizes and types. 

Contrasted with multi-family dwellings, the one- or two-family 
dwelling (single, double, or duplexed, detached or in rows) , which 
permits a high degree of tenant maintenance, is often helpful in 
reaching satisfactory standards at lower use costs. Care of a 
small garden, which can be provided with this latter type of 
dwelling, is a form of recreation to many persons. For other fami- 
lies, the multi-family or apartment type, requiring a minimum of 
family care, is desirable for various reasons. Variety in dwelling 
types should therefore be provided either in one project or by 
building different types of projects. 


9. BUILDING COVERAGE AND HEIGHT 


Objectives. To provide adequate open space for penetration of 
sunlight into dwellings, for movement of air between the buildings, 
and for green space to look at and use; to distribute the popula- 
tion with economy of construction and of building services. 

Means. Coverage and height are closely interrelated, and can 
only be established in the process of design. No single criterion 
can be established, since so many factors concurrently affect the 
desired objectives. At the present time, 20 to 35 per cent coverage 
of land within the property lines appears to give the results 





“Frontage which faces heavy traffic or other major sources of noise should 
be devoted insofar as possible to commercial and service buildings . . .“— 
Lakeview Terrace, Cleveland, Ohio. Joseph L. Weinberg and Associates, 
Architects. 
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HOUSING STANDARDS 








Brnest Graham Photos 


“Unusual opportunities—such as superior outlooks from hillside sites—must 
be effectively used.“—Lakeview Terrace, Cleveland Ohio. 


desired. Coverage below 20 per cent are likely to put an excessive 
cost on the project for utilities and maintenance of grounds; 
coverage exceeding 35 per cent may fail to provide sufficient 
desirable open space. 

Elevator buildings may involve excessive costs for construction and 
operation, and the complications of layout which, for purposes of 
economy, usually accompany the grouping of apartments around an 
elevator, may limit the number of apartments which can be pro 
vided with through ventilation. Considerations of health forbid 
walk-ups of more than three flights (four-story buildings). The 
two-story type of dwelling provides certain inherently desirable 
characteristics of living, through proximity to the ground, which 
cannot be provided in taller structures. 


10. DWELLING ORIENTATION AND PLACEMENT 


Objectives. To assure, by placement and orientation of dwellings, 
the best balance between the following conditions: 

a) that a maximum amount of sunlight will, in winter, penetrate 
into rooms having daytime use, 

b) that dwellings will be screened from external noises, 

c) that attractive vistas will be utilized, 

d) that prevailing summer breezes will be encouraged to pass 
through the dwellings, and 

e) that privacy within the dwelling will be protected. 

Means. 

a) Buildings should be so arranged on the site, at least in the 
central and northern latitudes of the United States, that a maxi 
mum number of rooms having day-time use will be oriented be- 
tween 25° east of south and 25° west of south. Because of the low 
altitude of the sun in the winter, and its height at mid-day in sum 
mer, such exposures will assure a maximum of wanted sunlight and 
natural warmth during the cold season, and a minimum during the 
summer. Rooms having the greatest day-time use should be placed 
on the sunny side of the dwelling wherever possible. In low-rent 
housing the kitchen is often the most important day-time room. 


b) Frontage which faces heavy traffic or other major sources of 
noise should be devoted insofar as possible to commercial and 
service buildings, or to low dwellings which will minimize both 
the reflection of noise between high walls and the number of 
families exposed to noise. 

c) Skillful utilization of vistas is a matter of site planning and 
architectural design; it calls for the exposure of a maximum front- 
age to internal or adjoining parks, bodies of water, or other attrac- 
tive features; it includes also the stepping-down of buildings on 
steeply sloping sites, skillful placement of windows, and other 
technical devices at the command of the site-planner and architect. 


d) Circulation of summer breezes may be subordinated to proper 
sunlight orientation, but insofar as these two are compatible, 
large blocks of dwellings should be so oriented that prevailing 
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summer breezes will strike one broad face of the dwelling-group 
(rather than its narrow end), creating air movement through the 
dwellings by difference of pressure between the windward and the 
leeward broad faces of the building. Completely enclosed courts 
are detrimental to air circulation and should be avoided. The 
free standing house or very small unit of grouped dwellings gen- 
erally needs no special orientation in terms of summer breeze. 

e) Privacy should be protected by skillful placement of windows 
and adequate spacing of buildings. 


i{. TRAFFIC CONTROL WITHIN THE PROJECT 


Objective. To avoid the nuisances and dangers of vehicular traffic 
within the project. 

Means. Only streets for minor traffic, providing direct access 
to the inner portions of the project and discouraging through 
traffic, should be permitted within the project. Where an im- 
portant through traffic street is unavoidable, pedestrian under- or 
overpasses should be provided at strategic points. 


12. IMPROVEMENT OF OPEN AREAS 


Objectives. That the improvements to the land will provide: 
a) Safe and convenient access to and between buildings, b) pro- 
tected and equipped play areas, c) proper drainage, d) a minimum 
of maintenance, e) a suitable and attractive setting for buildings, 
f) an environment which will create a comfortable and livable 
atmosphere. 
Means. 
a) Walks and Driveways. Hard surfaced walks of adequate 
width should be constructed at easy grades to provide access to 
each entrance door and permit convenient circulation within the 
developed areas. Hard-surfaced driveways should be located to 
provide convenient access for delivery of goods without annoy- 
ance or danger to the occupants. Either hard-surfaced driveways 
or walks of sufficient 
width should be pro- 
vided for access by 
fire-fighting equip- 
mentand forthe col- 
lection of garbage. 
Garage compounds 
and park areas 
should be so located 
and of adequate size 
as properly to ser- 
vice the project. 
Lighting fixtures 
should be installed 
to provide a maxi- 
mum of safety and 
convenience, partic- 
ularly at intersec- 
tions of drives and 
walks, or where steps 
are located. 
b) Protected Play 


“Skillful utilization of vistas is a matter of site plan- Areas. Areas set 
ning and architectural design . * ne aside for children 
Garden Apartments, Indianapolis, Ind. William Earl | re 
Russ and Merritt Harrison, Architects. should be protected 
with fencing, walls 


or heavy planting 
and equipped with facilities that will attract and keep the attention 
of children, and be surfaced in accordance with such use. 
c) Proper Drainage. Ground surfaces should be graded so as 
to carry off surface rain water from the buildings and to drain into 
catch basins connected with adequate outlets. Poor drainage will 
cause damage to structures and planting and may endanger the 
health and safety of inhabitants. Erosion of soil can be prevented 
through grading, terracing, long easy slopes and well placed re- 
taining walls, which should be a part of the architectural and 
landscaping treatment. 
d) Landscaping. Large lawn surfaces are pleasing and practical. 


ba. 
ee _ ~~ 
“Only streets for minor traffic, providing direct access to the inner 
portions of the project and discouraging through traffic, should be 


permitted within the project.”—Westfield Acres, Camden, N. J. 
Joseph N. Hettel and Associates, Architects. 


Planting should be simple, plants hardy. Planting may be used to 
advantage to screen unsightly surface areas and to block off 
possibly hazardous spots. 


13. COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


Objective. To provide within the project such community facili- 
ties as are needed (and are not readily available) to maintain a 
healthful and convenient neighborhood. (Certain of these facilities 
have been discussed under Item 4.) 

Means. Many facilities may well be provided within or immedi- 
ately available to the project by the community. 

Cultural and recreational facilities within or available to a project 
should include some sort of assembly-room, and may include 
clubrooms, workshops, indoor play space for children, etc. Such 
facilities may contribute very materially to the soundness and 
livability of the project. 

Public safety requires facilities for fire-fighting within the project 
and reasonable policing. 

Electric current should be made available. 

Commercial facilities can generally be provided as an integral 
part of a moderate- or large-sized project with some benefit to 
the financial set-up. Such commercial facilities should include the 
basic types of retail stores. They may also include, according to 
the. size and location of the project, accommodations for doctors 
and dentists, clothing repair and cleaning shops, beauty parlors, 
garages, etc. Studies should be made of the actual need for such 
facilities to avoid a detrimental oversupply. 

Public toilet facilities may well be provided adjacent to children’s 
playgrounds. 

A well-equipped first aid room is a desirable adjunct. 


C. DWELLING PLAN 
14. SPACE ORGANIZATION 


Objective. To provide for normal family life, and for convenience 

in the performance of household tasks, to safeguard health and 

minimize accidents, and to guard against obsolescence. 

Means. 

a) Number of Rooms. Enough rooms shall be provided in each 

family unit to accommodate the normal family life of the size of 

family contemplated. Each family unit should have a designated 

capacity based upon the number and arrangement of rooms. Man- 

agement should endeavor to see that designated capacities are not 

exceeded. 

Kitchen, bath, and toilet facilities shall be provided in each family 

unit. 

The minimum acceptable accommodation for the family of parents 

and one child shall provide two rooms for sleeping, one of which 
(Continued on page 98) 
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.. AUDITORIUM 
‘> PATENTS? 


AVE you analyzed the reason 

why four out of five of all air 
conditioning systems being in- 
stalled embody the Auditorium 
Patents? Do you believe that the 
majority of the leading engineers 
who utilize these Patents lack good 
judgment? They, like yourself, 
have the privilege of avoiding 
these patents in their systems. 
Why don’t they avoid them? 


BECAUSE THEY KNOW :— 
That the modern science of air 
conditioning for comfort is the 
fruit of twenty years of practi- 
cal experience with the exacting 
problems of industrial air condi- 
tioning. 


That without the lessons learned 
from this industrial experience, 


ag = on Ne oe 


~ me 






comfort conditioning would still 
be in the experimental stage. 


That tried and proven principles 
of design and operation are in- 
herent in the AUDITORIUM 
SYSTEMS. 


Use of these principles need not 
prevent full use of your own in- 
ventive skill in designing your 
systems. You may employ one or 
more of them, or any combination 
to achieve your own objectives. 
The comparatively small cost in- 
volved is but a mere fraction of the 
economies that their use will pro- 
vide for your client. 


Yes, you can avoid using these 
Patents—but why should you? 
Literature and information pertain- 


ing to Auditorium Systems may be had 
from any of the Licensees listed. 


AUDITORIUM CONDITIONING CORPORATION 
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For Auditorium Systems in Canada and List of Canadian Licensees Write to AUDITORIUM AIR CONDITIONING, LTD., DOMINION SQUARE BUILDING MONTREAL 
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Early American stencils . .. . An Italian book on moder: 


THE LATE MEDIEVAL CITY: “Typical burgher houses . . . physio- 
logically, a lowering of the cruder but more healthy early standards 


of accommodation. 
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COKETOWN: “alias Smokeover, alias Mechanicsville, alias Man- 
chester. Leeds, Essen, Elberfeld. Lille, Roubaix, Newark, Pitts- 


burgh, or Youngstown. Here, Preston: a cotton town in England.” 


GREENBELT: “rows rationally ordered within superblocks . . . by- 
passing of major highways, another characteristic of advanced 


planning.” 


A critical history of urban culture .. .. 


‘hitecture .... Hotel design and equipment. 


THE CULTURE OF CITIES, by Lewis Mumford. Harcourt, Brace. 
and Company. 586 pp., illustrated. 61 x 914. $5.00. 


Like “Technics and Civilization,” Mr. Mumford’s new book is 
a weighty volume; like the preceding work, too, it deals with a 
subject of stupendous proportions: the story of the development 
of cities and their culture from medieval times to some more 
or less distant future. 

The thesis, briefly, is this: cities have developed through the 
ages in response to a complex of social and natural forces. Thus 
the medieval walled town occupied a site naturally favorable 
for defense; it reflected the social forces making for war, the 
technical level of military apparatus, a host of factors limiting 
its size, placement of buildings, and construction. This more or 
less materialist analysis is carried through to the present day. 
Here a distinction is made between the industrial town, a spe- 
cifically nineteenth century product, and the metropolis, which 
is further, and rather arbitrarily, subdivided into megalopolis, 
tyrannopolis, and necropolis. These last tluee stages of the big 
city, are, to judge from the description, not modifications im the 
type, but merely a summary of general social and economic 
decline. The historical section of the book is written with all 
of Mr. Mumford’s literary virtuosity; although the turgid prose 
makes reading anything but easy, and he has brought all of his 
staggering display of erudition to the task. Many clichés already 
familiar to readers of Mr. Mumford’s other books reappear in 
this section. The mechanical clock, to which an almost mystic 
significance is attached; the constant, and highly theoretical, 
concern with copulation; coined words, such as “geotect” for 
“landscape architect”; idiosyncratic spellings, such as “eutopian” 
for “utopian,” “Wien” tor “Vienna” (although “Rome” is not 
“Roma” nor “Florence,’ “Firenze”). An author’s choice of 
words is perhaps his own business, but in this case a somewhat 
more important point is involved. In the introduction, for in- 
stance, we learn that “the nature of the city is not to be 
found simply in its economic base: the city is primarily a social 
emergent.” This impressive method of stating what a thing is 
not, and then defining it in uselessly vague terms is one the 
reader might well be on his guard against, for it occurs all too 
frequently. 

The crucial point in the book occurs at the transition between 
the historical section and that devoted to an examination of 
the future forms of the city, for here the previous factual 
method of analysis is abandoned, and replaced by exhortation 
and utopia-making. This basic change in approach is a highly 
significant fact, and one on which any critical evaluation must 
of necessity be based. 

Much of this latter section is extremely interesting, but repeti- 
tious. The beginnings of regional planning, the trend toward 
decentralization, the development of Greenbelt towns have al- 
ready been discussed before, and by Mr. Mumford himself. 
It is in the dismissal of further serious consideration of economic 
and political influences, the facile substitution of a “biotechnic 
economy, whatever that may be, for an unsatisfactory capital- 
ism, that the book leaves the path of objective scientific investi- 
gation for a doubtless more attractive kind of technocratic 
Never-Never Land. 


(Continued on page 106) 
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a: Precast Concrete ROOFS 
trendy recasr voncrere 

ear in e 7 . / 

mystic 

a Give Lasting Service! 

t” for 

»pian” The economy of a Federal Roof comes from its long years 
ae se of trouble-free service. It may easily outlive several roof- 
wane decks of impermanent materials — and a Federal Roof 
aalieal actually improves with age. 

or in- Today's Featherweight Concrete Insulating Roof Slabs 
to be thine idan as represent a new high in modern economical roof construc- 
social contby seanbved Senen Temolaten tion — light weight, permanent, fire-safe, no-maintenance. 
‘ing is Realy sastaet settosted > xt. NAILING CONCRETE SLABS available for securely holding 
ie the che. on the 8's # alate, on O88 tho. an ornamental roof. RED INTERLOCKING SLABS 
Il too ger a. S— Sous. furnished, requiring no composition covering. Mail coupon 

the slab was originally designed below for new complete catalog. 
; to carry when installed in the 

tween roof. The test definitely proves 

on of the structural value of Federal e 

aateaa Precast Concrete Slabs. 

wenn SEE 1938 SWEET’S CATALOG 
iehlv —SECTION 3—FOR DETAIL SHEETS 
must ° ° 


Federal-American Cement Tile Co. 
608 S. Dearborn St. - Chicago 


epeti- 


= FEDERAL-AMERICAN 
ae CEMENT TILE CO. 


a 608 S. Dearborn St. - Chicago 


Send your New 48-page Complete 
Catalog and Details. (No obligation.) 
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Allen’s Two-Way Architecture 


Forum: 

As Abraham Lincoln very justly ob- 
served, “This nation cannot endure, half 
slave and half free,” and by the same token 
the architectural profession cannot exist 
half Modernist and half Classicist. Not 
without considerable noise, at any rate. 

If you ask me, although I admit that no 
one has, it can only confuse the public to 
listen to the debate. First a Classicist cries, 
“I'd die for dear old Gothic,” and then a 
Modernist screams out, “The Classicists 
have ants in their Pantheons.” (I said that 
once before but no one was paying any 
attention.) What is the result? The result 
is that the layman abandons the idea of 
building anything at all and goes upstairs 
and lies down. 

This is all so unnecessary. The minute 
I heard about the house that revolves on 
a pivot I saw the solution. (I would much 
rather see the solution than the house that 
revolves on a pivot.) Using the pivot idea, 
a house could easily be built with two dis- 
tinct fronts. One front would be very 
modern, designed by Richard Neutra, let 
us say, and the other front would be very 
traditional, designed by 
(Fill in any name you like and leave me 
out of this.) 

So when the owner of the house was ex- 
pecting visitors of modernistic tendencies, 
he would naturally turn the Neutra facade 
toward the street, and when he expected 
guests who abhorred modernism, he could 
give the clutch a yank and the classic 
facade would swing into position. 

The whole thing is so simple it’s absurd. 
Or possibly it’s just absurd. 

Of course one would have to exercise 
great care not to let both the windward 
and leeward sides show at the same time. 
Perhaps I should explain the terms “wind- 
ward and leeward” for the benefit of those 
readers who were not shipmates with me 
on the U.S.S. Broccoli during the late war. 
The “windward” side is of course the side 
from which the wind is coming, but the 
“lee” side means Gypsy Rose, not Robert 
E. 

I had intended to prepare a comprehen- 
sive report on this idea of mine to present 
to the A.I.A. convention at New Orleans, 
to which I was a regularly elected delegate, 
but circumstances over which I have no 
control (meaning my wife) prevented me 
from attending that meeting. My wife had 
just seen a film called the “Buccaneer” 
which is mostly devoted to the Battle of 
New Orleans, and she says I promised her 


not to go to any more wars, and besides 
I would hardly care to leave Grand Rapids 
right now as I am about to hire a new 
draftsman, a college student. You can tell 
he is a college student because his coat 
and pants don’t match. But he knows all 
about architecture and I intend to turn 
my good ear toward him and drink in 
knowledge for some months to come. 

In conclusion I wish to state that I view 
with alarm the prevailing tendency of 
architectural journals to merge with other 
architectural journals. When one a. j. 
merges with another a. j., what have you? 
Just more of the same thing. It would be a 
far, far better thing, when an architectural 
journal feels that it positively must merge, 
for it to merge with a totally unrelated 
magazine. The Architectural Forum and 
Film Fun, for instance. This would give 
the reader his choice of looking at (a) the 
floor plans of the new fire station in Butte, 
Montana, or (b) Claudette Colbert in a 
bathing suit. This may sound extreme, but 
when I come to think of it, I have never 
heard of a young architect writing fan 
letters to a new fire station in Butte, Mon- 
tana. 

Rocer ALLEN 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Swarthmore Group 


Forum: 

In your March issue, under Forum of 
Events there is an interesting paragraph 
about the group-study project at Sarah 
Lawrence College, which makes me think 
you might like to know there is a some- 
what similar course at Swarthmore Col- 
lege under the leadership of the well-known 
Philadelphia architect, W. Pope Barney. 
Mr. Barney’s course is known as “Elements 
of Architecture” and has become very 
popular. 

The students are taken to see different 
types of houses where the architectural 
problems handled in their construction are 
explained. In addition Mr. Barney also 
takes the students into his office to see 
how plans are drawn and how the difficul- 
ties of cross-ventilation and concealed elec- 
tric wiring are overcome. He also takes 
them to see modern office buildings and 
public structures. 

I understand that in many of the co- 
educational colleges as well as in the 
women’s colleges courses in the history of 
architecture are being given, many of them 
by German professors in exile. . . 

J. Soris-Conen, Jr. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE 


Lucite and Rubber 


Forum: 

Your illustration of a Lucite chair on 
p. 142 of your March issue is just an- 
other indication that “Great minds run in 
the same channels.” 

I am enclosing a photograph of a 
Lucite and aluminum chair which we de- 
signed for a beach house in Florida. A 


Adolph Studly 


dozen of these chairs were built and de- 
livered two months ago and are now in 
use. The aluminum is anodized a light 
gunmetal color and the chair is extremely 
light and comfortable. It was intended 
primarily for outdoor use. I may add that 
all the upholstered furniture on this job 
was filled with rubber cushions technically 
known to the trade as Dunlopillo. I be- 
lieve this is the first time this material has 
been used so extensively. Also the textiles 
and rugs were specially woven to meet 
our requirements. 
Water Dorwin TEAGUE 
New York, N. Y. 


N. A. B. O. M. 


Forum: 

The March issue of Bruce on page 7 
refers to a quotation from THe ArcHI- 
TECTURAL Forum on Buildings and Build- 
ing Management conducting a moderniza- 
tion survey of the National Association of 
Building Owners and Managers. 

As surveys made by our Association 
appear in our official publication Sky- 
scraper Management, the survey made by 
our competitor is an industry survey and 
not an Association activity. 

W. J. McLaves.in 

Chicago, Ill. 
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TO YOU 
WHO BUILD 
OUR HOME: 


We want our New Home to be 
Comfortable the year around. No cold north rooms, drafty floors or uneven 
temperatures in the winter, or hot bedrooms in the summer. It must be... 


Easy to Keep Up. We can’t afford high fuel bills, or expensive repairs. 


Quiet, rooms where noise from the kitchen, bath or basement won’t disturb 
people in other parts of the house. And we don’t want floors that creak or 
drop away from baseboards. We'd like... 


Good Looking walls in all the rooms, without having to worry about 
cracked plaster or discolorations. If we can have them reasonably... 


Easily Cleaned walls would be nice in the kitchen, bath and children’s 
playroom. We want all space to be... 


Usable, including that in the attic and basement, because we can’t afford 
to waste any room. We’re ready to build if you can give us the kind of a 
home we want. 









YOU CAN MEET THESE DEMANDS WITH 


MEINSULITE 
WALL or PROTECTION 


And Other Insulite Modern Building Materials for Floors, Ceilings and Roofs. For Information Write Dept. F58. 


THE INSULITE COMPANY - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


1938 








M.. & Mrs. Prospective Home Owner 
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Golden 
Pheasant 


Tac 


Specified and Used by 


P. W. A. 
ARCHITECTS 


Every bath room floor in the fol- 
lowing Slum Clearance Projects is 
finished with Sparta Ceramic Tile 
—in most instances the popular 
Golden Pheasant pattern. 


SMITHFIELD COURT, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
NEW TOWNE COURT, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
WESTFIELD ACRES, CAMDEN, N. J. 

JANE ADDAMS HOUSES 11, CHICAGO, ILL. 
JULIA C. LATHROP HOMES, CHICAGO, ILL. 
TRUMBULL PARK HOMES, CHICAGO, ILL. 
LAUREL HOMES, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CEDAR-CENTRAL APTS., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
DIXIE HOMES, MEMPHIS, TENN. 

CEDAR SPRINGS PLACE, DALLAS, TEXAS 
BAKER HOMES, LACKAWANNA, N. Y. 

LA SALLE PLACE, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
LAUDERDALE COURTS, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
ANDREW JACKSON COURTS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
WILL ROGERS COURTS, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
LOGAN FONTENELLE HOMES, OMAHA, NEB. 
LANGSTON, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tass 


versatile tile fulfills every requirement for 
a neutral shade in color tones that will 
combine successfully with all surrounding 
colors. Golden Pheasant is a fire-flashed 
color with usual variations. It is sturdy 
and permanent. Has mechanical non-slip 
surface. There is no glaze to fracture. 
Installation by ‘’floating’’ method simplifies 
work and reduces cost. Write for in- 
formative Bulletin in full color illustrating 
various Sparta Tiles and combinations. 


THE SPARTA 


CERAMIC CO 


110 East 42nd St. New York, N.Y. 
Phone LE xington 2-1618 
Plant at East Sparta, Ohio 


<n a) ap ae an ae a ea eee eee 
SPARTA CERAMIC CO. 
110 East 42nd St., New York 


Please send your new Bulletin to: 
Name 
Address 
City 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINES| 


(Continued from page 452) 


SMITHFIELD COURT, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
PAGE 408 


FOUNDATION: Walls—12 in. concrete con- 
tinuous spread footings. Floor—concrete slab, 
mesh reenforced, 6 in. stone or gravel fill. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—brick veneer 
and tile backup, National Fireproofing Co. 
Metal base, stone stills and copings. Interior 
partitions—2 in. solid plaster, 3 and 4 in. 
tile partitions, National Fireproofing Co. 
Floor construction—concrete siab and beam. 
ROOF: Construction—trussed wood rafters, 
wood ceiling joists, covered with tile shin- 
gies, National Fireproofing Co. 
CHIMNEY: Lining—terra cotta. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, 
and leaders—16 oz. copper. 
INSULATION: Roof—l1! in. 
tex Corp. 

WINDOWS: Metal casements and screens— | 
Campbell Metal Window Corp. Glass—double 
strength, quality B, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. 

STAIRS: Metal pan type, Hawkins Orna- 
mental Iron Works, composition tile finish. 
FLOORS: Living room, bedrooms and halils— 
bituminous composition tile, Uvalde Rock 
Asphait Co. Kitchen—linoleum. Bathrooms— 
ceramic tile, Sparta Ceramic Tile Co, 
WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—plaster, 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Kitchen and bath- 
rooms—cement, Best Bros. Keene’s Cement 
Co. 

WOODWORK: Shelving, cabinets and doors | 
—McPhillips Mfg. Co. Garage doors—Over- 
head Door Corp. 
HARDWARE: Sargent & Co. 
PAINTING: Interior walls, 
exterior sash—lead and oil. 
crete paint. | 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Rigid steel 
conduit, Triangle Conduit & Cable Co. Out- | 
let boxes—National Electric Products Co. In- 
sulated wire, Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. | 
Switches—fiush toggle. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas, Crown 
Stove Works. Refrigerator—electric, West- | 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Sink and laun- | 
dry tray—combination, Standard Sanitary | 
Mfg. Co. Cabinet—wood, McPhillips Mfg. Co. | 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by | 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinet—metal, | 
F. H. Lawson Co. 

PLUMBING: Pipes: Cast iron, Anniston | 
Foundry Co, Wrought iron, A. M. Byers Co. 
Steel, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. Copper 
tubing, Bridgeport Brass Co. 

HEATING: Individual coal ranges; gas coil 
heaters. 


gutters 


Celotex, Celo- 


trim, sash and 
Ceilings—con- | 





TECHWOOD HOMES, ATLANTA, GA. 
PAGE 409 


FOUNDATIONS: Walis—concrete to grade, | 
4 in. brick, 8 in. concrete grade to lst floor, 
continuous spread footings. Floor—concrete, 
mesh reenforcement, 6 in. stone or gravel 
fill, 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—brick veneer, 
Chattohoochee Brick Co.,clay tile backup, Na- 
tional Fireproofing Co. and Standard Brick & 
Tile Co., stone sills and copings, Indiana 
Limestone Co., metal base. Waterproofing— 
membrane. Interior partitions—2 in. solid 
plaster; 3 or 4 in. tile partitions. Stairhalis— 
glazed tile. Floor construction—slab and 
beam, cement by Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
ROOF: Covered with composition 5-ply. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
and leaders—16 oz. copper. 

INSULATION: Roof—compressed cork, Phil- 
ip Carey Co. Weatherstripping—Builders’ 
Specialties Co. 

WINDOWS: Steel casements and screens, 


(Continued on page 68) 
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stays white 
year after year 


Immune to atmospheric gases which 
soon give many whites a dingy yel- 


lowish or grayish tinge, Cabot’'s 
DOUBLE-WHITE retains its extra 
whiteness for many years. It is made 
by the patented Collopaking process 
which divides the pigments hundreds 
of times finer than is possible by 
ordinary methods. As a result, oil and 
pigment are inseparable. The paint 
has longer life and greater hiding 
power. It bites firmly into the surface, 
and stays smooth, sound, and gleam- 
ing white. 


New Edition of 
THE WHITE BOOK 


Just off the press. Contains large photo- 
graphs of many recent prize-winning 
houses, painted with Cabot’s DOUBLE- 
WHITE, Old Virginia White and Gloss 
Collopakes. For your copy, write Samuel 
Cabot, Inc., 1273 Oliver Building, Boston, 


| Cabot's 


DOUBLE-WHITE 
and Gloss Collopakes 


(COLLOIDAL PAINTS) 
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Schools Found Poorly Lighted; 
700.000 Pupils’ Eyes Endangered 


Majority of chiidren subjected 








to eyestrain, city survey reveals... 
cost of changes would be slight, 
lighting engineer says 


(Excerpt from recent 
newspaper article) 






4 Oh. . 


HERE’S ONE ANSWER 


One way to improve school lighting is to use 
Macbeth Galax Globes. 

Efficient semi-indirect illumination is obtained 
from these one-piece enclosing globes. De- 
preciation is lower and cleaning costs are less, 
since less dust can get into the globe. 

The high inner reflecting surface which is a 
feature of the lower part of Galax Globes can- 
not darken or deteriorate. The outer surface is 
so smooth that dusting is simple and easy. 
The Hallstadt, shown here, is one of four at- 
tractive designs all with standard fitters for 
use in either old or new fixtures. 


Send today for your free copy of “The Effective 
Use of Illuminating Glass’’, a comprehensive 
manual compiled by Corning lighting engi- 
neers. Address Illuminating & Optical Division, 
Dept. F-5, Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 
































Completelyclosed Upperparttrans- Lower part bas 
—less dust can lucent...asa high inner re- 
enter globe. MAZDA Lamp. (flecting surface. 
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ELKAY features 


DRAINBOARDS, BOWLS, BACKS. 
AND SIDES ARE 8 GAUGE ¢050) 
GENUINE 18.8 STAINLESS STEEL 


SINK BOWLS ARE WELDED 

INTEGRAL TO DRAINBOARDS. 
NO JOINTS —NO SEAMS — 

NO OVERLAPPING FLANGES 


LONGITUDINAL STEEL 

CHANNELS WELDED TO 

STEEL REINFORCING 

PLATES, RUN FULL LENGTH 
OF DRAINBOARDS 


REINFORCING 
PLATES BONDED 
TO UNDER SIDE 
OF ORAINBOARDS 
ARE I4 GAUGE 
078") STEEL 


TYPICAL MODERN 
ELKAY 
KITCHEN 


When you specify STAINLESS STEEL Kitchen or Cabinet Sinks or 


Cabinet Tops, remember that only 


ELKAY “Sturdibilt“ 


STAINLESS STEEL 


Cabinet Sinks and Tops 


offer you ALL of these Exclusive Features:— 


*18 Gauge (.050” ) Genuine 18-8 Stainless Steel 
*14 Gauge (.078") Steel Backing Plates giving a Total Thickness of 
over 1 inch 


*Heavy longitudinal Steel Channels electrically welded to the Steel 
Backing Plates 


*Sink Bowls welded integral to Drainboards 
*No joints - No Seams - No Overlapping Flanges 
That's why ELKAY Sinks give a Lifetime of Service 


IT Malo FREE DON GRAF 
ee one SS OW ae 


TO HELP YOU PLAN MODERN KITCHENS. The handy, con- 
venient DON GRAF Data Sheets—with complete detail drawings 
and specifications—a concise presentation of ELKAY “Sturdibilt” 
Stainless Steel Cabinet Sinks and Tops. WRITE TODAY FOR 
DATA SHEETS AF-5. 

FREE KITCHEN PLANNING SERVICE 
ELKAY Engineers also render FREE Kitchen Planning Service to Architects, 


Engineers, Contractors, and Plumbers. Send us your specifications and we 
will submit plans and estimates without cost or obligation. 


ELKAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


4704 W. Arthington Street . 2 Chicago, Illinois 


THE 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINES 


(Continued from page 66) 
——————_———_— 
Detroit Steel Products Co. Glass—doub'e 
strength, quality A and B, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. % in. plate for doors. 

STAIRS: Metal pan type, Austin Bros. Budve 
Co. 

FLOORS: Main rooms—asphalt tile, Uvaide 
Rock Asphalt Co. Bathrooms—ceramic tile. 
WOODWORK: Trim and wood doors—We!!. 
ingham Left Co. Metal bucks—Builders’ Spe. 
cialties Co. Metal doors—Trusabilt, Inc. 
HARDWARE: Lockwood Hardware Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING: Interior walls, trim, sash and 
exterior sash—lead and oil. Ceilings—con- 
crete paint. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Rigid stee! 
conduit—General Electric Co. and Triangle 
Cable & Conduit Co. Outlet boxes—Nationa! 
Electric Products Corp. Rubber insulated 
wire—General Electric Co. Switches—fiush 
toggle, Hart & Hegeman. Fixtures—Hart & 
Hegeman and J. C. Verden Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Ranges—electric, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Refrigera- 
tors—electric, Kelvinator Co. Laundry tray— 
Gravitine. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinet—Miami 
Cabinet Div., Philip Carey Co. 

PLUMBING: Pipes: Cast iron—Sommerville 
Iron Works. Wrought iron—Reading Iron Co. 
Steel—Youngstown Steel & Tube Co. Copper 
tubing—Mueller Brass Co. 

HEATING: Steam: Moderator System, War- 
ren Webster & Co. Thermostatic and drip 
traps, Warren Webster & Co. Radiators— 
American Radiator Co. 
INCINERATORS—Kerner Incinerator Co. 


LIBERTY SQUARE, MIAMI, FLA. PAGE 414 


FOUNDATIONS: Walls—concrete, continuous 
spread footings. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—8 in. concrete 
block, Maule-Ojus Rock Co., stucco, Universal 
Atlas Cement Co., asphalt dampproofing. Co- 
pings—cast stone, Art Stone Co. Interior par- 
titions—2 in. solid plaster, U. S. Gypsum Co., 
3 or 4 in. concrete block dividing partitions, 
Maule Ojus Rock Co. Floor construction: Con- 
crete slab and beam. Ceilings—finished con- 
crete, plastered except under roof; Portland 
cement by Penn-Dixie Cement Co. 

ROOF: Wood trussed rafters, asbestos cement 
shingles, Johns-Manville Corp. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
and leaders—16 oz. copper. 

WINDOWS: Steel casements and screens— 
Hope’s Windows, Inc. Glass—double strength, 
quality B, Mississippi Glass Co., Franklin 
Glass Co. and American Glass Co. 

STAIRS: Metal pan type, Flour City Orna- 
mental Iron Co. 

FLOORS: Main rooms—cement. Bathrooms— 
ceramic tile, Mosaic Tile Co. 
WOODWORK: Trim and doors—wood, Wal- 
ter Butler Co. Metal interior bucks, Trussbilt 
Door Co. 

HARDWARE: Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING: Interior walls, trim, sash and 
exterior sash—lead and oil. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Rigid steel 
conduit—Triangle Cable & Conduit Co. Out- 
let boxes—Appleton Electric Co. Rubber 
insulated wire—General Electric Co. Switches 
—fiush toggle, Bryant Electric Co. Fixtures— 
Pass & Seymour and General Electric Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Ranges—kerosene, 
American Stove Co. Ice boxes—City Ice & 
Fuel Co. Laundry tray—Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinet—Philip 
Carey Co. 

PLUMBING: Pipes—Cast iron—Sommerville 
Iron Works. Wrought iron—A. M. Byers Co. 
Steel—National Tube Co. 
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EFFECTIVE TOOLS TO WORK WITH 


in. 


HE bars, moldings and sash in 

the Pittco Store Front Metal line 
are of finest quality. They strike a 
new high in pleasing design, in ver- 
satility, in number and variety of 
members available and in the har- 
monious relationship of appearance 
which exists between all units. 

For these reasons, they are ex- 
tremely valuable tools for the archi- 
tect to use in his store front work. 
They open up new design possibili- 
ties, permit freer and more original 
handlings, result in more striking 
and successful fronts. 

You will find, too, that Pittco Store 


)og-.PITTS BURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


WATERSPAR ENAMEL AND VARNISH - SUN-PROOF PAINT 


Makers of WALLHIDE PAINT 
GLASS - MIRRORS 


Here are some typical bars, moldings and sash available for your use in the 
Pittco Store Front Metal line. Most of these are stocked in alumilite and bronze. 


PENNVERNON WINDOW GLASS 


4’ 


MODERN STORE FRONTS 





Front Metal is as practical as it is 
beautiful. It is strong, sturdy and 
durable, although unusually grace- 
ful in design. It will stand up year 
after year under severe usage. And it 
is easy to install . . . all setting opera- 
tions taking place on the outside of 
the show window. 

Let us send you more complete in- 
formation about this quality store 
front construction. On request, we 
will send you our file folder contain- 
ing helpful facts and detail drawings 
of various applications. Address 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
2274AGrant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“bp Kp 
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FLORHIDE + POLISHED PLATE 
DUPLATE SAFETY GLASS - PITTCO STORE FRONT METAL 
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With incredible quietness and smoothness, 
the Payne gas-fired Beverlyair Unit con- 
tributes to year “round home comfort in 
four ways. 


It heats, cleans, circulates the air and auto- 
matically controls humidity. True winter air 
conditioning with budget pleasing economy. 


The Payne Beverlyair Unit is made in 
America’s most modern furnace plant. It is 
a magnificent result of 25 years of concen- 
tration on gas-fired appliances exclusively. 


Payne offers engineering service on heating 
and air conditioning plans for both commer- 
cial and residential application. Please 
write for information. 


Furnace & Supply Co., Inc. 


BEVERLY HILLS + CALIFORNIA 
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(Continued from page 14) 


A.1.A.’s TOth 


To New Orleans came the Architects to the 70th Conven- 
tion of the American Institute to meet in solemn conclave 
and to pass resolutions. Five days later they went home less 
solemn, to be sure, and with many a resolution broken. Such 
is the spell of New Orleans. 


Of recent years Institute Conventions have run to pattern, 
and at this one little happened to disturb it. Committee re- 
ports were read through a microphone, a major innovation. 
Most important session of the meeting was devoted to Hous- 
ing under the guidance of Walter R. McCornack. The Com- 
mittee’s report underlined these points: 1) that observation 
of public housing built to date (the PWA program) indi- 
cated that costs were completely beyond the possibilities of 
any program which could conceivably make a serious dent 
on the problem and that basic reason for these high costs 
(which skyrocketted from 38 to 58 cents a cubic foot) was 
not material prices or architectural requirements but “. . . un- 
certainties created in the minds of contractors by govern- 
ment redtape, by jurisdictional and other disputes which 
caused strikes, creating such an uncertainty in the minds of 
contractors that they increased their bids for the purpose of 
protecting themselves.” 
On the equally important question of the small house, the 
report outlined but did not detail a program which is in- 
tended to provide at least limited architectural service in 
the low cost field which perennially has had to do without 
it. It was made clear, however, that the intention is to de- 
velop house plans and through the Producers’ Council (a 
group of leading manufacturers affiliated with the Institute) 
publicize the merits of architectural design and supervision 
and to make available plans which incorporate those virtues 
of design and economy which the best talent in the profes- 
sion can provide. The customary opposition to “any and all 
stock plan ideas” was asserted, but a more realistic attitude 
was in the majority, which recognized the obligation of the 
profession to all parts of the public and not just those who 
can afford full service. Probability is that some such plan 
will presently be adopted, with certain districts of the coun- 
try sticking to their old guns which are loaded with nothing 
more deadly than blank cartridges. 
Most controversial session was devoted to Public Works.* 
Committee Chairman Sullivan dismissed all possibility of 
passage of the Wearin Bill (providing mandatory compe- 
titions for all public works) , strongly espoused a bill known 
as H.R. 10247 introduced by Representative Paul Maloney 
of Louisiana (providing letting of Public Works to private 
architects by selection or by competition) . Efforts led by the 
New York Chapter to amend the resolution endorsing this 
bill finally necessitated a roll call vote, produced no amend- 
ments. 
The Institute honored Paul Cret with its Gold Medal, Carl 
Milles (regrettably absent through illness) with its Fine 
Arts Medal and Joseph H. Dulles Allen with its Craftsman- 
ship Medal. Rufus Cutler Dawes of Chicago, who was presi- 
dent of the Century of Progress Exposition, was elected an 
honorary member, Francis Lorne of London (author of 
“Library of Planned Information,” Architects’ Journal, 
England) and Louis Madeline of Paris (architect of the 
Grand Palais) honorary corresponding members. 

As for Convention accomplishment, final score: New 
Orleans, DIX; Convention, ONE. Home-run: McCornack. 


* (Arc. Forum, April, 1938) . 
(Continued on page 78) 
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The BEAUTY EFFICIENCY 

































* M yay 4 E [| @) 0) 7/0 unusually efficient fixtures for the modern home have appeored 
thought has been given by the public to their outward appeorance 
Of course, the home should be modern in design — its kitchen, bath- 


Ut THE: MODERN HOME: 
@ There never has been a year when so many ultra-modern and 
upon the market—an array of handsome kitchen, bathroom and 

is ra a a * T H V ia T | i S t laundry units; and the surprising thing about it is that far more 
than to protecting their beauty or maintaining their efficiency ofter 

Ya O 'D) a °4 | B Ni a hat they were installed. 
room and laundry fixtures handsome and conveniently located, 

K LJ < 2 3 » e N TS ” but unfortunately, good looks do not assure good service. 


The efficiency of these modern fixtures and the very livability of 
the home itself depend upon a permanently reliable piping system 
for the plumbing and heating — in a word — A STREAMLINE COPPER 
PIPE AND FITTINGS SYSTEM. 


To use out-moded, rustable pipe with its old-fashioned threaded 
fittings to supply modern fixtures and radiators, is as impracticable 
as it is inconsistent. 


A STREAMLINE Copper Piping System cannot rust, clog nor leak. It 
is practically indestructible under ordinary conditions of soil or 
water, or wear and tear of everyday use. It is a trouble-free sys- 
tem. It will always provide efficient service, day after day, year 
after year, without costly and annoying interruptions or replacements. 


The first cost of STREAMLINE Copper Pipe and Fittings is but slightly 
higher than one of rustable material, and over the years, it costs a 
great deal less because its first cost is its last one. 


PROTECT THE BEAUTY OF A MODERN HOME AND ITS 
HANDSOME FIXTURES, PLAN FOR EFFICIENCY, INVESTIGATE 
THE STREAMLINE COPPER SYSTEM BEFORE YOU DECIDE. 










STREAMLINE 


PIPE AND FITTINGS DIVISION 
MUELLER BRASS CO. 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 







Send for our Home 
Owners’ Catalog. It 
will give you the facts. 


STREAMLINE 


TRADE MARK REG. 


U. S. PAT. OFFICE InGs 
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Architects are discovering 
that there is no interior as 
completely satisfying to 
themselves and to their 
clients as one that is 
equipped with gleaming, 
modern ly 


But Royalchrome offers 
much more than up-to- 
date style. It has no equal 
in durability. The metal 
construction is guaran- 
teed for 10 years against 
breaking apart ... the 
chromium plating is guar- 
anteed for 4 years against 
peeling and blistering... 
the leatherette covering 
is guaranteed for 18 
months against cracking 
and peeling. That's pro- 
tection. 


In the tens of thousands 
of business’ establish- 
ments where it has been 
installed, Royalchrome has 
proved a real business 
builder. It makes a good 
“first impression’’ — one 
that sticks, too. That's 
why you see this finest of 
all chromium furniture in 
sO many prosperous res- 
taurants, bars, hotels, 
shops—in offices, lobbies, 
reception and rest rooms. 


Write today for the new 
56-page Royalchrome cat- 
alog. It pictures a wide 
line of chairs, tables, 
booths, stools, etc. 


* 


ROYAL METAL 


MFG. COMPANY 
1105 5S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
New York - Los Angeles - Toronto 


Roval 
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(Continued from page 74) 

LOCOCADE 

Jomn1nG timber and gas, already rail-minded, glass takes to 
the road in England. With the object of acquainting archi- 
tects and building technicians with the variety and use of 
materials, manufacturers are directing “Flying Squads of 
Selling” on tours throughout the country. SHUNT WITH 
CARE prominently labeled, these two coaches demonstrate 
within almost 600 varieties of glass. Designed by Architect 
Kenneth Cheeseman, sponsored by Pilkington Brothers, 
Ltd., famed British glass makers, the Glass Age Exhibition 
Train is now making a five-month tour of 39 British cities. 


A rope handrail was added 
to this spacious looking ro- 
tunda when stubbed noses 
made unwary visitors pain- 
fully aware that they were 
really milling around in a small 
semicircular compartment in- 
side a railway coach. Walls are 
of stippled and silvered Steel 
Blue polished plate, floors of § 
clear glass tiles, silvered. The | 
light panel in the background 
is constructed of glass rolling 
pins, the lighting fixture of 
“Armourplate” glass. 


Likely to bob up at every cross-roads and milk stop are 
building materials and equipment if the vogue for demon- 
stration trains becomes as popular in U.S. as in England. 
First U.S. manufacturer to seize British idea, R.C.A. puts 
sound to the tracks. Crammed with sound amplification and 
reproducing products, the R.C.A. exhibition Pullman is 
equipped to project sound for distances upward of a mile, 
play music on a light beam. Designed by Architect John B. 
Sanger, the green and yellow traveling show room is now 
making a 7,000-mile tour of twenty-four principal cities. 

The same car which made 7 
recent musical history when 
occupied by Leopold Stokow- 
ski, Eugene Ormandy and Jose 
Iturbi on two successive na- 
tion-wide concert tours, now 
houses demonstration exhibits 
under same sponsorship. Only 
one of many compartments, 
portable sound amplification 
units may be seen at the left. 

On the right is part of the elec- 
tron multiplier tube exhibit 
which plays music from a 
beam of light. 
(Continued on page 82) 
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That’s worth remembering when 
you want a Good Sound System 


The square peg and the round hole 
show—in the simplest terms—why 
many sound distributing installa- 
tions do not and can not give good 
results. They lack coordinated de- 


sign. 
Here’s what we mean 
Suppose you take a perfectly good 


microphone—a perfectly good am- 
plifier—some perfectly good loud 
speakers—and hook them up. The 
odds are in favor of poor results. And 
the reason is simply this: the com- 
ponent parts were not engineered 


to go together. They’re like square 


pegs and round holes. 


No place for guess-work 


Engineering a good sound system 
calls for highly specialized knowl- 
edge. It includes the study of your 
building, the size of expected audi- 
ences, the kind of sound to be re- 
produced (whether speech or music 
or both). Then the pick-up, ampli- 
fying and reproducing apparatus 
must be planned to work well—not 
just individually, but collectively 
under your specific conditions. 


Get “Sound Advice” 


There’s no reason for you to go into 
all the technical points involved. 
Graybar’s experts have had years of 
experience specifying equipment de- 
signed by Bell Telephone Laborator- 
ies and made by Western Electric. 
You can count on them for results 
that will satisfy you, your clients 
and your audiences. 


For“Sound Advice,” write toGray- 
bar Electric Co., 
Graybar Building, 
New York. 






GrayoaR 





LEADERS IN SOUND#@TRANSMISSION APPARATUS 
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ARecognized Important Factor — 


...in the uniformly successful 


performance of CARRONDALE 
AIR CONDITIONING 


is the 
W orthington- 


Carbondale 


Compressor 


MONG the most important of its many note- 
worthy features is the FEATHER VALVE 
equipment...giving high volumetric efficiency and 
smooth quiet operation, and contributing largely to 
the remarkable dependability, negligible mainten- 
ance and long operating life reported by prominent 
users in every tield and under the most exacting 
conditions. 


THE WORTHINGTON 
FEATHER VALVE UNIT 


Simplest . lightest 

. most efficient yet 
devised for compressor 
service. 


@ Three elements only . . . a self-contained unit. 

@ Valve element a simple one-piece valve and spring combined. . . 
no separate spring required. 

@ No cushioning device required. 

@ Seats by contact . 

@ Unusually tight. . 

@ Minimum air friction . . . result, minimum power consumption due 
to flexibility, large lift area and tight seating. 


. not impact. 


. due to flexibility of strip. 


Maximum accessibility . . . removable in five minutes . . . replace- 
able in eight. 

Intake and discharge valves complete are interchangeable. 
Negligible maintenance . .. nominal expense for valve strip re- 


newal at long intervals. 


CARBONDALE DIVISION 
WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
General Offices: HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 
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(Continued from page 78) 


HOME SHOW 

Rapwiy becoming as much the traditional harbinger o 
spring as the first robin, more than 23 National Home Shows 
last month alone were scheduled to open their doors. Among 
the oldest and most successful of these is the Indianapolis 
Home Show, aptly labeled “the spark-plug of the building 
industry in Indiana,” ably managed by J. Frank Cantwell. 


Bass Photo Co. 


For its 1938 theme Williamsburg was selected; William 
Graves Perry of Boston, architect for the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation in the original restoration, commissioned to do a 
replica of historic Lightfoot House. In contrast to the modes 
of that bygone day, 112 exhibitors displayed the most mod- 
ern household appliances and furnishings. Stated FHA State 
Director R. Earl Peters: “I know of no better method for 
creation of interest for prospective sales for material dealers 
and for the building industry generally than proper display 
of such products at the home show. In the last two weeks, the 
FHA has enjoyed the largest volume of business in its his- 
tory. This fact points to increased home construction in 1938 
and the Home Show coming as it does at the beginning of 
the construction year can be the spark-plug for the complete 
rehabilitation of the second largest industry in the nation.” 


PERSONALS 


Cot. Horatio B. Hackett has recently been appointed 
President of Thompson-Starrett Co., Inc., General Contrac- 
tors of New York. Director of Housing for the past three and 
one-half years, Col. Hackett organized the Housing Division 
of PWA and laid the foundation for the construction of over 
fifty Federal Low Cost Housing developments costing ap- 
proximately $150,000,000. As Assistant Administrator of 
Public Works under Secretary Ickes, he administered that 
agency in connection with the construction of over 12,000 
projects involving an expenditure by the Federal Govern- 
ment, States and Municipalities of approximately $1,500,- 
000,000. These projects were situated in all of the 3,071 
counties in the United States with the exception of five. Prior 
to his service with the Government, Col. Hackett was a 
partner in the firm of Holabird and Root, Architects, Chicago, 
and had charge of the construction of some of Chicago’s most 
important buildings. 

Winston A. Close and Elizabeth H. Scheu have established 
an office for the general practice of architecture at 1032 
Andrus Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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QUIET, COMFORTABLE FLOORS OF 





HEN you need a floor that 
combines maximum quiet and 
comfort with dignified beauty, con- 
sider the many advantages of Arm- 
strong’s Cork Tile. 

Here is a floor that is quiet and 
restful because it acts as an “‘air- 
cushion” underfoot. Each cork cell 
encloses dead air spaces that make 
the material resilient and quiet 
under impact. Cork tile also adds 
a dignified note to decoration. Its 
three rich shades of brown combine 
harmoniously with fine furniture 
and woodwork. 

These and other unique qualities 
make Armstrong’s Cork Tile widely 
popular for libraries, offices, 
churches, apartments, hospitals, 
schools, studios, and other places 
where footsteps must be muffled 
and cushioned. Cork tile is also 
used extensively in board rooms, 
smart shops, and restaurants where 
dignified decoration is desired. 

Armstrong’s Cork Tile is avail- 
able in two types: beveled edge and 
squared edge. Beveling provides 
attractive decorative effects and 
conceals unevenness in subfloors, 
making sanding unnecessary. There 
are two convenient thicknesses and 
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..-ADD DIGNITY AND 
LASTING BEAUTY TO 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Two views of Armatrong’s Cork Tile 
Floore in the showroom of the Alu 
minum Exposition, Grand Central 
Building, New York City. The outside 
border is dark cork tile; the middle ia 
medium cork tile; the inside is light 
cork tile. Borders are separated by alu 
minum strips. Designer: Lurelle Guild 






Hl 





a wide range of sizes in Armstrong’s 
Cork Tile. Learn more about this 
versatile material by sending for 
the new color-illustrated booklet, 
“Cork Tile Floors.” Full informa- 
tion is also contained in Sweet's. 
Armstrong Cork Products Com- 
pany, Building Materials Division, 
1204 State St., Lancaster, Pa. 


In addition to cork tile, Armstrong 
manufactures the only complete line 
of resilient floors—Reinforced Rubber 
Tile, Asphalt Tile, Linotile (Oil- 
Bonded), and Linoleum. Therefore, 
our Architectural Service Bureau 


can give you unbiased sug- 
gestions as to the best type of 
flooring for any requirement. 


RUBBER TILE + LINOTILE (Oil-BONDED) + ASPHALT TILE 


SS ep LINOLEUM 


an? RESILIENT , NON-CERAMIC TILES 





CORK TILE + LINOWALL 


+ ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 
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Cincinnati Times-Star Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


pee argent stainproofed and dirt- 


proofed with illings-Chapin Clear Driwal grow 
old gracefully. Driwal prevents the development of un- 
sightly streaks and color variations beneath window 
sills, and on balusters, cornices, etc. These areas remain 
as clean and attractive as the remainder of the building. 


Furthermore, Clear Driwal does not form a surface film 
that darkens or alters the natural beauty of color and 
texture. Instead, it impregnates the pores with a color- 
less, insoluble preservative so that moisture, staining 
agents and dirt cannot gain entrance. 


The complete reliability and efficiency of Driwal are 
roven by its use on stone, concrete, stucco, and brick 
or over a quarter century. 


Use Driwal to protect ne eee beauty of your 
buildings. It is equally effective on newly cleaned 
structures. See our listing in Sweet’s Cata- 

log. Further information will be gladly sent 

upon request. 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. 


Boston e Cleveland ° New York 


Veh 
THE 25-YEAR OLD PROVEN METHOD 


FOR STAINPROOFING AND DAMPPROOFING 
STONE, BRICK, CONCRETE AND STUCCO 
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(Continued from page 82) 


SCHOOLS 


Giutmore D. Cuiarke, nation- 
ally known landscape archi- 
tect, has been appointed dean 
of the College of Architecture 
at Cornell University effective 
July 1. After his own gradua- 
tion from Cornell in 1913, he 
served in the offices of Charles 
Downing Lay and Charles N. 
Lowrie, New York landscape 
architects. Following approxi- 
mately two years’ service with 
the Engineering Corps of the 
A.E.F. during the war, he was 
appointed Superintendent of 
Construction of the Bronx River Parkway in New York City 
and Westchester County. In 1923 he became Landscape 
Architect for the Westchester County Park Commission, a 
position he held until 1934. At present Mr. Clarke is Chair- 
man of the National Commission of Fine Arts, first appointed 
by President Hoover in 1933 and reappointed by President 
Roosevelt in 1936. At Cornell he will succeed Dean George 
Young, Jr., the incumbent since 1927, who will remain on 
the faculty as Professor of Architecture. Professor John N. 
Tilton, Jr., who has been acting dean during the recent leave 
of absence of Dean Young will become Assistant Dean of 
the College on July 1. 


Blank & Stoller 


Columbia University, New York City, announces a sum- 
mer course in Design in Industry. The purpose of the course 
is to acquaint art students and teachers with the latest trend 
in contemporary applied art, and to supply at the same time 
the practical knowledge that will enable them to meet the 
demands of today’s industry. Studio work will comprise prac- 
tical training in industrial design, exercises in lettering, study 
of color schemes, etc. 

Cooper Union, New York City, announces the appointment 
of Dr. Edwin S. Burdell, Dean of Humanities at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, as Director. He will assume 
his duties at the beginning of the academic year on July 1. 
Dr. Burdell is a native of Columbus, Ohio, a former instructor 
at Ohio State University, and has held numerous posts in 
city planning and housing in Ohio and Massachusetts. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., announces courses in 
architecture for a limited number of students during the 
summer session. Introductory courses in Design and Theory, 
Construction, and Freehand Drawing will be offered, in addi- 
tion to advanced instruction in Design and Construction. 


The American Institute of Educational Travel announces 
an “Architectural Tour of Northern Europe” under the 
leadership of Professor B. Kenneth Johnstone, Prix de Rome 
winner and head of the Department of Architecture at Penn- 
sylvania State College. Professor Johnstone motored for 
three years through Europe making a special study of archi- 
tectural form, old and modern, before taking up his post at 
State College. His leadership of the tour will, therefore, be 
in familiar territory, tracing the background and develop- 
ment from ancient masterpieces of medieval architecture in 
France, England, Belgium and Austria to the modern archi- 
tecture which has reached perhaps its highest development 
in Germany and Scandinavia. Certain colleges and univer- 
sities have agreed to grant academic credits for this and 
other tours under the auspices of the American Institute of 
Educational Travel, 587 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


(Continued on page 90) 
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WHEN your wife finds a recipe that 
works, time after time, it's one of her 
favorites! Smart business men apply the 
same formula to their work. 

Here’s a kitchen planning recipe that 
clicks with sure-fire satisfaction. It’s the 
Curtis Kitchen Planning Service that 
has already planned over 50,000 effi- 
cient, step-saving kitchens for Amer- 
ican homes. 

Because all kitchen planning begins 
with the cabinets, you'll want to know 
about Curtis Cabinets. They’re made 
of wood. They’re smart and modern. 


AND OTHER CURTIS PRODUCTS—Silentite Double- 
Hung and Casement Windows - Exterior and 
Interior Doors + Frames + Trim + Entrances 
Molding + Panel Work + Cabinet Work 
Mantels - Stairways + Shutters - Screens 
Storm Doors and Windows - Garage Doors 
Mitertite Door and Window Trim. 
Sold Throughout the Country by 
Reliable Dealers 
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They have bevel- 
ed inside corners, 
lipped drawers, flush 
doors, backs and 
ends to shut out dust 
and insects. Shelves are adjustable. 
Sixteen basic units, each available in 
a number of sizes, give you hundreds 
of efficient and attractive design pos- 
sibilities. 

Curtis Cabinets come in dustproof 
cartons ready to assemble on the job. 
They come unpainted, are decorated 
after installation. You and your client 


Dept. AF-5K 


PLANNING RECIPE 
WITH OVER 50,000 TRIUMPHS 









select the colors. The designs are flex- 
ible to handle present needs and adapt- 
able to future changes. In addition, 
Curtis units are suitable for kitchens in 
hotels, schools, taverns, churches, 
stores—wherever kitchen storage space 
is needed. 

72 years of woodworking experience 
stand behind the line of Curtis wood- 
work. That is your assurance of com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Let us send you the facts about Curtis 
Kitchen Planning Service and informa- 
tion on other Curtis woodwork. 


CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 


CLINTON, IOWA 


CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 
Dept. AF-5K, Clinton, lowa 


ibe 


WOOOWORK 





Tell me about Curtis Kitchen Cabinets and the Planning Service [) Tell me about 
other Curtis Woodwork () 


Ahan cadcotarcilinds ; 
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LUMINALL 


—WHERE to use It 


WHERE —> 
WHY) 


ONE COAT COVERS 
ECONOMY 

HIGH LIGHT REFL'TION 
DRIES IN 40 MINUTES 
ODORLESS 


_ 


Ps 
{ 











If you would have maximum 
light, paint with Luminall white. 
If you would have proportion- 
ately high light and beautiful 
decorative effects, use Luminall 
Paint in colors. 


And, if you fear “damp 
plaster trouble” you may 
avoid it with Luminall be- 
cause its porous film per- 
mits moisture to escape 
without damage to decorat- 
ing or wall structure. Later 
you may paint over Lum- 
inall with any type of paint 


—but the chances are you'll prefer Luminall again 
on the basis of decorative merit. 


Luminall—the leading casein paste paint—is 
recommended for all interiors. Use it in public or 
commercial buildings—and residential work of all 


classes. 


NEW! “OUTSIDE” LUMINALL FOR EXTERIOR MASONRY 


Not to be confused 
with Luminall is 
“Outside” Luminall 
—a sensational new 
paint for masonry 
exteriors. Comes in 
paste form. Has 
these advantages: 
(1) Stays on; (2) 
Weatherproof; (3) 
One coat covers; 
(4) May be applied 
on either painted or 
unpainted surfaces; 
(5) Doesn’t burn 
skin; (6) Requires 
no wetting walls or 


curing; (7) Whitest of whites and attractive 


colors. 


Generous sample of interior Luminall (or ‘Out- 


side’’ Luminall) 


be sent free of charge 


to any architectural firm for its tests. Simply 
request it on your business letterhead. 


NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 


General Office: 3617 S. May St., Chicago 
Eastern Office: 25 Forrest St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
In Canada: Standard Paint & Varnish Co. Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


| 
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INDUSTRY 


AnTuraciTE Inpustries, Inc. offer a complete course in coal 
merchandising, covering a two-week period, in their recently 
erected building on the grounds of the Laboratory at Primos, 
Pa. The course covers a complete analysis of anthracite and 
competitive fuels and is conducted by industry executives, 
engineers, and specialists in advertising, selling and sales 
promotion. Next sessions start May 16 and June 13, each to 
continue for two weeks. 

Associated Industries of Massachusetts, a group compris- 
ing some 1,600 manufacturers in that State, has awarded its 
Certificate of Merit to Lockwood Hardware Manufacturing 
Co. for “distinguished creative styling and mechanical im- 
provement.” Outstanding features embodied in the improved 
Lockwood line for which the awards were made, are: (1) In- 
terchangeable plastic knob tops and escutcheons in various 
tasteful colors and designs; (2) Adaptation of colonial designs 
to modern needs; (3) Structural improvements in lock sets 
and knob assemblies to insure greater stability; (4) The use 
of finer and more durable materials. 

Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc. announce the addition to their 
New York staff of Dr. Ernst E. Wachsmuth as Consulting 
Engineer. Steadily growing interest in the Leipzig Engineer- 
ing and Building Fairs and in all matters pertaining to 
important recent engineering developments in Germany, have 
made advisable the opening of an Engineering Department 
in the New York offices. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. of Wilmington, Del., re- 
cently announced plans for an exposition building at New 
York’s World’s Fair. The structure will have as its central 
feature a huge semicylindrical shell, 70 ft. high, decorated 
with one of the largest mural paintings ever executed. Within 
will be a series of dramatized exhibits depicting the social 
contributions of the modern chemical industry. Walter Dor- 
win Teague is the designer; Robert J. Harper, Associate; 
A. M. Erickson, Engineer. 

National Adequate Wiring Bureau has formally announced 
its national operation. Educational material to be released 
to the public through local Adequate Wiring Bureaus is in 
preparation and will shortly be released. 


Eartrey Process Corporation of Washington, D. C., has 
introduced a mosaic treatment in three recently completed 
houses employing their precast concrete slab wall units. The 
exposed aggregate surface is of buff quartz, maroon on buff 
comprising the design at the top. Windows and doors are cast 
integral with slabs, slabs supported on reenforced concrete 
columns placed behind vertical joints. Conventional wood 
framing is used within. Architect J. R. Kennedy designed 
and supervised their construction. 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Thinking of Air Conditioning? SEE WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT YORK 








As Part of the Huge Modernizing Plan 
of Denver’s Famous Brown Palace Hotel 


Architect Simon chose 


| YORK Air Conditioning 





: Denver's famed Architect, Walter H. Simon, is rec- 
ognized as one of America’s most resourceful and 
unusual architects. 







The Brown Palace is known throughout 
the world for its corridors and open rotun- 
da extending from lobby to ninth floor. 
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One of the major accomplishments of the remodelling was the 
modernizing of the previously unproductive 8th and 9th floors. These, 
Architect Simon converted into today’s famous Skyline Apartments. 
With all living rooms and bedrooms equipped with year-round York air 
conditioning, these apartments are in great demand ... at rates about twice 
that of the better rooms in the older part of the hotel. And, during the sum- lt ° 
mer, with equipment at peak load, this York system costs only 33 cents “iim 
per day per room to operate! 


YORK AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT MEETS EVERY REQUIREMENT 


York builds unit condensing systems as small as %4 H.P. as 
large as 1,000 H.P. Also a complete line of equipment for 
central station or unit system application. York can work 
with you on any size job, whether it is for summer use only 


aes 
a) 


4a Do You Have This Book in Your Files? How much 
floor area is required for a 200 ton Condensing System? 
Should I specify a York Economizer? These and many 
other questions are answered in this book which the 
coupon will bring you. 





or year-round air conditioning. | 
‘ . YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION, YORK, PENNA. 
At all York Headquarters Branches there are trained en- 5 ae | 
. ° yas Please send me a copy of “Air Conditioning by York 
gineers always available and glad to talk over preliminary 
costs and special requirements for any type of air condi- RIE. cov ccdecccsesccedecvccevececce’ 
tioning (or refrigeration) project with Architects or Con- - ial 
sulting Engineers. Look in the classified section of your phone book Pe ere ay Sew eae eater en swes ct 
for the York Branch nearest you. York Ice Machinery Corporation, a i oy Sd I iiss AF-4 | 
York, Pennsylvania. Headquarters Branches Throughout the World. CSA aes a j 
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FILE—14-K 


Get This Free 


SPECIFICATION MANUAL 


on Anchor Fences 


THIS isa complete reference 
manual! of Chain Link and 
Iron Picket fences and gates. 
Written especially for archi- 
tects, engineers and others 
who have occasion to specify 
fence, it describes in detail the 
heights, weights, structural 
features and applications of 
Anchor Fences. Sectional 
drawings are used to illustrate 
all technical points, and sev- 
eral sample specifications are 
also included. 


Anchor Fences are made in 
all standard sizes and ina wide 
variety of styles for every type 
of job: industrial, residential 
or institutional. The fabric for 
Anchor Chain Link Fences is 
woven of the proper gauge 


wire for each individual pur- 
pose, and is heavily galvan- 
ized after weaving. 

In addition to these, and to 
Anchor Welded Iron Picket 
Fences and Gates, Anchor also 
makes fences and gates of rus- 
tic wood, and enclosures of 
many kinds for athletic fields, 
pools, parks, institutions, etc. 
Nationwide Erecting Service 
insures prompt, efficient in- 
stallation anywhere in the 
United States. 


Mail the coupon today for 
your free copy of the 48-page 
Anchor Fence Specification 
Manual to complete your 
A.I.A. File 14-K. Anchor En- 
gineers will gladly submit fur- 
ther information on request. 


Mail Coupon Today! 


Anchor Post Fence Co. 


6635 Eastern Ave., Balto., Md. 


Send us your free Specification Manual of Anchor 
Fences. Also local address of Anchor Nationwide 


Erecting Service. 
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(Continued from page 90) 
COMPETITIONS 


Harvey P. Crarkson has ¥ 

been awarded the 1938 Le 

Brun Traveling Scholarship of 

the New York Chapter of the 

American Institute of Archi- 

tects. The nation-wide compe- 

tition called for the design of 

a “suburban shopping center, 

developed out of an existing 

business center in a small town 

that had become blighted by a 

main highway passing through 

it.” Accepted as offering the 

most workable solution of the 

problem, Clarkson’s design 

separated the functions of the 

express highway and those of the town center, slightly 
diverted the highway from the center, provided an overhead 
pass for shoppers who had to cross the highway. Clarkson, a 
native of New Jersey, received his architectural training at 
New York University, his experience in the offices of Francis 
Keally, William L. Stoddart and Albert C. Schweizer. At 
present he is employed as a draftsman for the Board of 
Design of the New York World’s Fair and serves as assistant 
instructor in history at New York University. 


Johns-Manville is sponsoring a nation-wide $15,000 prize 
“Better Homes for a Better America” contest to enable build- 
ing materials dealers everywhere to foster local campaigns 
for better housing, and thus tie in directly with the stimulus 
to home building and remodeling which the government has 
provided with the recent amendments to the National Hous- 
ing Act. Contestants will be asked to write a letter—not to 
exceed 250 words—part of which is to be devoted to thoughts 
on “What the ‘Word’ Home Means to Me,” and the other 
part to ideas received for improving the home as a result of 
reading the new “Home Idea Book,” issued by Johns-Manville 
and dealing with all of the major products and services of 
the home building industry. Best letter will be awarded first 
prize of $10,000; second best, $2,500; and third best, $1,000. 
Contest officially opened April 1 and closes midnight July 20. 


The James F. Lincoln Are Welding Foundation, created by 
the Lincoln Electric Co. in honor of its president for whom it 
is named, is sponsoring an Are Welding Award Program 
offering prizes totaling $200,000. Participation in the compe- 
tition necessitates submission of a paper describing one of 
the following: (1) Redesign of existing machine, structure, 
building, manufactured or fabricated product so that arc 
welding may be applied to its manufacture; (2) New design 
of machine, structure, building, manufactured or fabricated 
product, not previously made, but which has been designed 
in whole or in part for the use of arc welding; (3) Organiz- 
ing, developing and conducting a welding service. A total of 
$46 prizes will be awarded in 11 main classifications and 44 
sub-classifications. Grand Prize totals $13,700. Rules and 
conditions of the competition may be obtained by writing 
the Secretary, James F. Lincoln Are Welding Foundation, 
P. O. Box 5728, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Stren Jacopsson of Staten Island, N. Y., has been declared 
winner of the competition for sculpture on the new Forest 
Hills Post Office, Forest Hills, N. Y. Held under the auspices 
of the Section of Painting and Sculpture of the Procurement 
Division of the Treasury Department, the competition was 
confined to sculptors resident of or actively associated in 
New York, New Jersey and Connecticut. 
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“ELECTRIFIED BY WESTINGHOU: 


WESTINGHOUSE ACCEPTANCE 
is a helpful force that’s constant- 
ly working in the interest of the 
architect. It’s a guarantee of 
owner satisfaction. It sells the 
‘‘Westinghouse”’ specification to 
clients, speeds the approval of 
plans and protects the reputa- 
tion of the architect. 

Such unquestioned acceptance 
has been earned by years of ex- 
perience in the designing and 
manufacturing of fine electrical 
equipment . . . and through a 


broad service which assures prac- 
tical applications of that equip- 
ment in buildings of every type 
from mammoth plants to the 
smallest homes. It involves a 
high degree of responsibility 
which Westinghouse accepts 
100% ... from plans to installa- 
tion and maintenance. 

For co-operation in your elec- 
trical planning, call the local 
office or write Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


eS adie hye a7 
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’” IS LONG-TERM BUILDING INSURANCE 


Senunans oust 





Transformers—using non- 
inflammable Inerteen, or oil- 
filled, with all standard ac- 
cessories; maximum  effi- 
ciency delivered by high- 
grade iron, with co-ordinated 
design for long life. 








Metal - clad switch- 
gear (below) for light 
ing and power circuits. 
Time and cost saved by 
factory assembly and 
tests. Compact size 
saves space. Easy to 
inspect and maintain. 
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CACLUSIVE 


In its design, construction—even in its method of operation — the 
T/N one-piece water closet is EXCLUSIVE. Remember, the bathroom 
dates the homes you design. The T/N one-piece water closet is 
real assurance that even years from now the bathrooms you plan 
will still be the “last word’’. Notice the smart, trim, low lines. 
The exclusive design also lends itself to unusual adaptability in 
layout. You can place the T/N one-piece water closet in the corner, 
beneath the window, even under a staircase. And of vital impor- 


tance, the T/N perfectly safeguards the domestic water supply. 


T/N ONE-PIECE WATER CLOSET 


The T/N one-piece water closet has a lot of advantages you should 
know about. We will be glad to send you material which will help 
you with your bathroom planning. Just write to: 


Founded 1853 
Dept. E-58 


W. A. CASE & SON MFG. CO. 
33 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





PRODUCTS and PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 26) 


may be a living room arranged for privacy for the sleepe: 
A large proportion of two and three bedroom family unit, 
should be provided, since it is important adequately to pro 
vide for families with children. 

b) General Space Organization. Buildings shall provide 
direct outside exposure for each room and should permit 
through- or cross-ventilation for each family unit. 
Story-heights must not be so low that warm air pocketed at 
the ceiling will cause uncomfortable temperatures at or below 
a level of 6 ft. A height of 7 ft. 10 in. from finished floor to 
finished ceiling has been found the practical minimum for 
most conditions. 

c) Room Sizes, Shapes, and Furnishability. Rooms shall 
be of sizes and shapes which will accommodate (with ade- 
quate clearance and circulation-space) the furniture and 
household operations pertinent to each. These characteristics 
are discussed below in terms of the several types of rooms. 
In general, the only rooms or interior spaces in which it is 
desirable to restrict the size to a minimum for efficient per- 
formance of functions are bathrooms and halls. It is advan- 
tageous to make all other rooms larger than the minimum 
size which will accommodate their equipment, since additional 
space helps to reduce family friction and provides other 
psychological benefits. Such additional floor space will not 
increase the cost proportionately, for fixed costs of mechanical 
or fabricated units such as plumbing or stairways are not 
affected. 

Windows should be located with reference to their value 
to the room; light, outlook, privacy, relation to furniture and 
fixtures, are more important considerations than external 
symmetry. Rooms should not be so deep or windows so 
located that light does not adequately reach all parts of the 
room. Door placement and door-swings shall be such as not 
to interfere needlessly with furnishability of rooms. 

d) Privacy and Circulation. Every room which may be 
occupied for sleeping shall have access to the bathroom or 
toilet compartment without passing through another room. 
Living rooms expected to be used as sleeping rooms shall be 
arranged to give privacy to the sleeper. Circulation between 
and through principal rooms should be as direct as is rea- 
sonably practical. Circulation shall provide for safe and direct 
egress in case of fire and shall provide for the moving of 
ordinary furniture and of hospital stretchers through dwelling 
entrances and into principal rooms. 

e) Storage Facilities. Adequate space shall be provided 
in units of suitable size, shape, and location for the storage 
of food, clothing, and general impedimenta in keeping with 
the requirements of the group to be housed. Clothes closets 
should be not less than 22 in. deep; a length of 2 ft. per 
person is desirable. There should be one closet in each bed- 
room and one or two additional closets. Closets need not 
necessarily have doors. In apartment buildings, central 
storage facilities shall be provided (usually in the basement) 
for trunks or unused furniture; storage space for bicycles 
and baby carriages should be accessible. 


15. CHARACTER OF INDIVIDUAL ROOMS 


Objective. To provide and arrange space which is adequate 
for the comfortable performance of functions pertinent to 
each room. 

Means. 

a) Kitchen. The kitchen may be regarded as the heart 
of the dwelling in many types of low rent housing. One 
school of thought favors the small, compact kitchen, another 
the large kitchen with facilities for dining. The living habits 

(Continued on page 102) 
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WHAT 1s THE WHY 


FOR USING LUMBER 


TODAY WOLMANIZED LUMBER* MAKES 
SUBSTITUTES UNNECESSARY ...1T IS 
LASTING, ECONOMICAL, AND AVAILABLE... 


If your clients want to build with long-lived, economical ma- 
terials, then Wolmanized Lumber fits the problem. It's as con- 
venient, as available, as easy to handle as any lumber. And it 
protects wood throughout the whole structure from decay and 
termites, though it need be used only at danger points, sills, 
subfloors and joists. So it costs little, usually less than 2% extra. 
Even banks recognize the added value. Wolmanized Lumber is 
deadly to fungi and termites, but it is clean, odorless, paintable, 
and easy to handle. Lumber yards everywhere are served by 
our fourteen plants. Ask us to send you data on the technique of 
use. AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING CO., 1425 Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago. 


*Registered Trademark 
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The illustration above shows an installation with our De Luxe model by 
one of the stoker dealers. 


An Ideal Combination 


THE KOVEN 
WATERFILM BOILER & 
AUTOMATIC STOKER 


Architects must be careful in making a recommenda- 
tion for a heating plant—that’s why they should lean 
to the KOVEN WATERFILM BOILER—the fastest 
steaming boiler on the market. Its zig-zag genera- 
tors hold only 15% of the boiler water. This supply, 
being in the hottest part of the combustion, steams 
very rapidly sending steam into the mains without 
having to wait for the main body of water to heat. 


Architects, to keep their client’s good will, must also 
consider the convenience and running cost of their 
selection. Another reason why the KOVEN WATER- 
FILM BOILER, with its low cost operation and its 
vertical flues eliminating fly ash—making this boiler 
ideal for all types of automatic firing—should be 
specified by architects everywhere. 


WATERFILM BOILERS. INC. 


154 Ogden Avenue Jersey City, N. J. 
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(Continued from page 98) 


and size of families among the group to be housed must b 
the determining factors. 

The large kitchen helps the housewife in the care of children, 
in sharing the social life of the family, in utilizing help in 
her tasks, and provides additional study and work space 
needed by children of school age. This will mean a kitchen 
large enough and arranged for dining; in some cases a com- 
bination kitchen and dining-living room may be desirable. 
Kitchens of this type should be placed on the sunny side 
of the dwelling when possible. 

Small kitchens may be satisfactory where the full range of 
housekeeping functions are not usually needed. 

Equipment should be grouped together for the efficient per- 
formance of kitchen tasks. 

b) Dining Room. A dining room is seldom necessary in 
low rent housing. Usually dining space should be provided 
in the living room or kitchen. 

c) Living Room. Requirements of health and furnish- 
ability call for a minimum floor area of 150 sq. ft. for fami- 
lies of two or three persons. It is desirable that more space 
be provided for larger families. Space should be arranged 
to permit desirable furniture placement and for dining when 
this is not provided for elsewhere. (Square or unduly long 
and narrow rooms should be avoided.) Doors should be 
placed for most direct circulation. 

d) Bedrooms. The major bedroom shall have a floor area 
of not less than 120 sq. ft. Minor bedrooms shall be not 
less than 80 sq. ft., except that this provision shall not 
preclude smaller rooms efficiently designed for a single oc- 
cupant, where such single occupancy can be assured by 
management policies. 

e) Bathroom. Bathrooms should be of the minimum size 
consistent with efficient arrangement of the fixtures. A 
separate compartment for the water closet facilitates family 
use of the sanitary equipment. A shower should be provided; 
a small tub with shower may be more desirable than a larger 
tub without a shower. 


16. DAYLIGHT AND AIR 

Objectives 

a) To provide for each habitable room a healthful amount 
of light (enough not to strain the eyes in performing work 
appropriate to the room): 

b) To provide sunlight at all seasons of the year in some 
rooms of each dwelling: 

c) To encourage healthful and comfortable atmospheric 
conditions indoors by natural ventilation: 

d) To provide access to outside air and sunlight with 
reasonable convenience for mothers and children. 

Means 

a) Glass area in windows approximating 15 per cent of 
the floor area, placed over 30 in. from the floor and extending 
almost to the ceiling, and free from nearby outside ob- 
structions, appears necessary to produce adequate daylight 
up to a reasonable time before sunset for average-size rooms 
in latitudes of central and northern U. S. Kitchens and 
bathrooms should meet this standard. 

b) The penetration of sunlight into the dwelling must be 
considered in the planning of the site. 

c) The windows of every room shall so open and be so 
related to interior doors or to other windows that good 
natural ventilation (through- or cross-) will result. 

d) Direct access to outside sun and air, which is particu- 
larly desirable for young children, is best obtained from 
dwelling units whose living room and kitchen are not more 
than one story above the ground. Where higher floors are 
considered necessary, balconies are a desirable feature. 
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© IDEAL C4S//00OW BOILERS 









Low cost housing demands 
these economies of low cost 
maintenance and long life 







AVSERICAN, [DEAL 
Battery installation of 
Ideal Cast Iron Boil- 
ers provides extreme 
flexibility of operation 

makes possible sav- 
ings of hundreds of 
dollars in fuel costs 
annually! 












ASE histories prove that Ideal Cast Iron Boilers save dol- 
lars as well as give better service over the years. The ex- 
ample on this page is not an isolated case, but typical of many. 


From the point of long life alone, the extra cost of a Cast 





40 YEARS... AND STILL GOING STRONG 


Since 1898 this Ideal Cast Iron Boiler 
| has been in constant use, serving a 







the heating plant for three different 







Iron Boiler is an investment that pays dividends. Its remark- ___buildings, The only repairs ever made 

bl ° ° h f cl . a to it have been the installation of new grate bars. Today, this 

able resistance to corrosion . . . the ease of c caning to main Ideal Cast Iron Boiler is installed in the new Forbush School in 

tain operation at peak efficiency . . . its high efficiency under Yadkinville, N. C., and its excellent condition promises many 
more years of dependable, economical, efficient heating 





adverse conditions or when operating below maximum load 
... the ease of repair and replacement because of sectional 
construction ... the high salvage value . . . these things too, 
must be considered against the cost of a heating plant. And 
when they are, Ideal Cast Iron Boilers are the logical and 
irrefutable choice for buildings of all kinds. 

The new book “The Boilers That Outlast Buildings” will 
show you many other advantages of Ideal Cast Iron Boilers. 
It’s a large 16-page book full of interesting facts, figures and 
photographs. Mail coupon for your copy today. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
orvimom oF AMERICAN RADIATOR ¢ STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION - 
40 West 40th Street, New York, N. ¥ 


Blease send me a copy of the new 16-page 
book, ‘““The Boilers That Outlast Buildings’’. 


NAMI 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY | ADDRESS 
pivision of AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION { 
40 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. | rs CITY STATI 
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Surveys prove the need! The 
quickest, surest, most profitable 
way to satisfy this demand is with 


K-VENIENCE 
CLOSET FIXTURES 


A choice of 38 different items that conserve 
space and DOUBLE CLOSET CAPACITY 
by organizing and systematizing wardrobe ar- 
rangement. Smart, streamline K- VENIENCE 
clothes carriers... extension rods... attached 
shoe racks...garment brackets... hat, tie, trouser 
and skirt holders, etc. Cleverly designed, use- 
ful fixtures for every personal need ... for every 
closet size and requirement... for men, women 
and children. 

With K-VENIENCES you can turn the 
most awkward closet space into a neat and or- 
derly wardrobe with a place for all apparel. 
Result: closets with potent sales appeal...extra 
comfort and satisfaction for your clients...SUB- 
STANTIAL EXTRA PROFITS FOR YOU! 


AAP a 1 Bieeraiesrarveremratrs 


Inquire today about K-Ven- 
iences! See your Building 
Hardware Dealer, or write 
direct for FREE Catalog— 
Shows how K-Veniences 


DOUBLE Closet Capacity. 


OWNERS APPRECIATE 
VOU) eed a ae ee 


AND KITCHEN MAID WILL HELP 
YOU PLAN THE WHOLE KITCHEN 


Kitchen planning is greatly simplified when 
you specify Kitchen Maid. Home owners 
everywhere know this famous name and ap- 
preciate the beautiful, modern, appropriate 
@ All Kitchen Maid front cabinetry. And experienced draftsmen who 
frames have the finest, most specialize in kitchen arrangement are always 
precise DOWEL JOINTS.. at your service in the Kitchen Maid Planning 


ae ene Dept. Write for new catalog and details. 


C--------—----------- 


The Kitchen Maid Corp., 905 Snowden Street, Andrews, Indiana. 
Send new catalog and details on standard unit Kitchen Cabinetry, | 


| 
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(Continued from page 34) 


This change of approach is significant because it reflects a 
attitude that has arisen, particularly among technicians, dur 
ing the past half-dozen years. The forced curtailment of 
research, building, artistic creation, or their perversion to 
destructive ends, has built up a feeling of frustration, fre- 
quently expressed, and commonly reacted to in one of two 
ways. On the one hand is a group, with such men as Einstein, 
Hogben, Levy, Prenant, and Quintanilla, who have taken a 
stand on social problems because they have ceased to believe 
that any basic solution of present difficulties is to be found in 
technics. The other approach, that implied here, is that if 
technique were given a chance, everything would be all right. 
So Mumford talks hopefully about his “men of good will” 
against the background of the opening guns of the second 
World War; about the “task of educating citizens,” a task 
wholeheartedly adopted by the fascist dictatorships; and 
writes a book whose chief cry is “we must,” “we should,” 
as if wishing hard enough—in print—would bring the desired 
result to pass. The result is a series of contradictions through- 
out the book which the attentive reader will easily be able 
to discover for himself. 

The criticism here expressed does not imply that Mr. Mum- 
ford should adopt one of the prevalent “isms” for himself 
(his “biotechnic” utopia, in fact, is just one more) but it 
does suggest that the way to produce a reliable and useful 
analysis is to follow scientific method, and this does not 
include the selection of facts to fit a preconceived thesis. 
When “Technics and Civilization” was published it might 
have been considered a progressive work, because it contained 
a number of ideas which, at the time, were advanced ideas. 
But times have changed, and Mr. Mumford, apparently, has 
not changed with them. This, however, does not mean that 
the book is not worth reading: it is. The chapters on the 
medieval town, the industrial town, and the metropolis are 
brilliantly written; few writers today, and certainly none in 
America, could do better. But it should be borne in mind 
that Mr. Mumford is becoming more and more of a critic 
to be read critically. 


NUOVA ARCHITETTURA NEL MONDO, by Agnoldomenico 
Pica. Ulrico Hoepli, Milan. 522 pp., about 700 illustrations. 
81, x 814. Lire 80. 

A survey of modern buildings in twenty-one countries, not 
including Italy, which was the subject of a separate work 
by the same author. Organized geographically, the material 
gives a very comprehensive picture of more or less recent 
modern work, and includes enough in the way of plans to 
make the photographs intelligible. The text—in Italian only 
—describes the buildings in some detail, and also gives 
biographies of the architects. Admirably edited, the book 
suffers from the extremely poor quality of its illustrations, 
most of which have apparently been taken from book or 
magazine reproductions. 


DER HOTELBAU VON HEUTE, by Fritz Kunz. Julius Hoff- 
mann, Stuttgart. 112 pp., 196 illustrations. 9 x 114. 

A technical study of modern hotel planning, design, and 
equipment in Germany and other countries. While well il- 
lustrated, the book is far from an exhaustive treatment of 
the subject, and its usefulness here will depend largely on 
the reader’s knowledge of German. The various sections 
which deal with kitchens, baths, insulation, service features, 
etc., show no startling improvement over accepted American 
methods, and the chief value of the book would seem to lie 
in its presentation of a considerable number of hotels, making 
possible a convenient comparison of their plans and general 
design. 
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SPECIFICATION AND BUYING SECTION 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS COMPETITIONS 


To facilitate use, this index is classified by products 


COOKING: 


REFRIGERATION: 


HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
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American Stove Co. 

Cribben & Sexton Company 

Detroit Michigan Stove Co. 

Estate Stove Co. 

Glenwood Range Company 

George D. Roper Corporation 
Standard Gas Equipment Corporation 


The Tappan Stove Company 


Servel, Inc. 


American Gas Products Corp. 
Armstrong Products Co. .... 

The Auer Register Co. 

The Barber Gas Burner Co.......... 
Burnham Boiler Corp. 


The Bryant Heater Co. 


(Continued on page 72) 


. with manufacturers’ names in alphabetical order 


Pages 75 — 82 
105 

124, 125 

98 

113 

110, 111 

127 


120, 121 


94, 95 


87 — 91 


; .. 96, 97 
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INDEX ..... 


HEATING AND AIR 
CONDITIONING: 


MISCELLANEOUS (GAS): 


WATER HEATING: 


GENERAL: 


Carrier Corp. 

Clow Gasteam Heating Company 
Coleman Lamp & Stove Company 
Crane Co. 

Delco-Frigidaire Conditioning Corp. 
Detroit Lubricator Company 
General Electric Co.. 

Lennox Furnace Co., Inc. 

Payne Furnace & Supply Co. 

L. J. Mueller Furnace Co. 


Surface Combustion Corporation 


American Gas Association 


American Meter Company. 


73 

114, 115 
107 

118 

122, 123 
108, 109 
93 

117 

116 
102, 103 
100, 101 


67 — 70 
112 


Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. Pyrofax Division 86 


Phillips Petroleum Company 


American Gas Products Corp. 
Ruud Mfg. Company. 


Surface Combustion Corporation 


The American Brass Co. 

Briggs Mfg. Co. 

The Philip Carey Co... . 

Crane Company 

The Eagle-Picher Lead Co. 
International Nickel, Inc.. 
Miami Cabinet Division (The Philip Carey Co.) 
Mutschler Bros. Company... 
Portland Cement Association 
F. C. Russell Insulating Co.. 
St. Charles Mfg. Co 
Streamline Pipe & Fittings Co.. 


104 


133 

84, 85 
138 

132 
..130, 131 
134 

136 

135 


Weyerhaeuser Sales Co....... Opposite Pages 106, 107 
Whitehead Metal Products Co. of New York, Inc.... 84, 85 
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Magic Chef Series 3914—See table on page D for measurements. 
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1938 MAGIC CHEF RANGES UTILIZE TO FULLEST ADVANTAGE EXTREME 


In equipping the kitchen of a new home, both architect and bui'der 
naturally prefer to select that range which is most modern in appearance. 
which incorporates the latest worthwhile conveniences and practical «ids 
to cooking, which represents the best value for its installed cost, and 
which is most economical to operate. 


On each of these points, Magic Chef scores high. Made by the world’s 
foremost manufacturer of gas ranges, the 1938 product represents the 
latest development in a fifty-year-long series of fine gas stoves. 


In appearance, the new streamlined Magic Chefs speak for themselves. 
Noteworthy are the two models shown here — Nos. 4000 and 4100 — 
designed especially for the built-in unit kitchen. Also outstanding 
examples of modern design are No. 3914, shown on the preceding page, 
and the ranges available with the unit kitchens of the Accessories Co, 
Division of the American Radiator Company and the Whitehead Metal 
Products Co. Division of The International Nickel Company, Inc. 


MAGIC CHEF SERIES 4000 


Smartly streamlined in the modern 
manner, with symmetrically bal- 
anced front, this handsome Magic 
Chef meets the current demand for 
a “built-in” type range. Note the 
closed base, the deep back rail and 
cleared ends, which permit instal- 
lation flush against back wall and 
cabinets on either side. 


Outstanding features are the 
Swing-Out Broiler; High-Speed 
Oven with Red Wheel heat regu- 
lator; divided cooking top with 
center work space; timer, light and 
condiment set; and four new, im- 
proved top burners, one a Super- 
Duty, with automatic lighting and 
simmer touch control. (Automatic 
lighting for oven and broiler 
available if desired). White porce- 
lain-enamel finish. 


For measurements see table on page D. 
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SPEED, FLEXIBILITY, CONVENIENCE AND ECONOMY OF GAS 


r its efficiency and convenience features, Magic Chef is unequalled. 
starting with the announcement of the Red Wheel Oven Heat Regulator 
.e first ever used on a cooking stove, the American Stove Company has 
een developing and sponsoring, year after year, a steady flow of new and 
mproved features. To list the standard features of the modern gas range 
s to call the roll of this company’s contributions to gas range development. 


As is well known, gas is the ideal cooking fuel, both from the standpoint 
of speed and flexibility, and for its economical cost. Magic Chef capitalizes 
these natural advantages to their fullest extent. Not only are fuel costs 
kept at a low minimum, but in many homes positive savings are realized 
in reduced food losses, too. Expense for repair, upkeep and parts replace- 
ment is negligible. First cost of any Magic Chef is in line with those of 
comparable models in other lines of gas stoves and will generally be found 
substantially lower than that of a non-flame type range. 


For prices on the various models of Magic Chef, delivered and installed 
in any city, consult the local gas company or home appliance dealer. 
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MAGIC CHEF SERIES 4100 


Designed for the woman who 
wants a one-unit cooking top on 
the right, with work space on the 
left. This beautiful, streamlined 
model is in every other respect 
similar to the new Series 4000 
Magic Chef, shown on the page 
opposite. Has all the latest im- 
proved features for better and 
faster cooking, including Swing- 
Out Broiler; High-Speed Oven 
with Red Wheel heat regulator; 
four new-type top burners, one a 
Super-Duty, all with automatic 
lighting and simmer touch control; 
timer, light and condiment set 
White porcelain-enamel finish 
(Automatic lighting of broiler and 


oven available if desired.) 


For measurements see table on page D 
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RANGES FOR COTTAGES AND APARTMENTS...FOR LARGER KITCHENS 


Magic Chef Series 2700 Magic Chef Series 3301-0 


Magic Chef Series 1000—(With 6 top burners, broiler and 2 ovens). Magic Chef Series 6300—(With 8 or 6 top burners, broiler and 2 ovens). 


SPECIFICATIONS OF MAGIC CHEF GAS RANGES 


(All measurements in inches) 


Magic Chef Model Number | 3914 | 4000 | 4100 | 2700 | 3301 | 3100 | 1000 | 6300 


Width of Range (A) 
Depth of Range (B)* = | 
Extreme Height 
Height of Back Rail (C) 
Height of Cooking Top (E) 
Height of Base or Legs (H) 
Side Clearance Needed 
Back Clearance Needed 


Gas Connection Size 
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AUTOMATIC TOP LIGHTING 


Turning valve handle instantly lights top 

burner. Lighter tubes, providing path 

from central pilot to each burner head, 
always in alignment. 





{ 
SANITARY BURNER TRAY 

1 2 ovens). Tray fits snugly around each burner head. 
Hides mechanism, catches all spillage. Lifts 
out easily and smooth porcelain finish 
washes as simply as a dish at the sink. 

oe 

J 


RED WHEEL HEAT REGULATOR 


The original oven regulator, introduced 

| y American Stove Company 23 years 

1g0, which made time and temperature 

ooking possible. Maintains any heat 
from 225° to 550°. 





EXCLUSIVE SWING-OUT BROILER 


Broiler pan and grid are attached to the door, which opens easily 

and swings around almost at a touch of the hand. Door shields 

cook against heat and spattering fats, and food is turned or 

removed in full view, outside the heat zone. Separate burner, 

specifically designed for broiling, reaches maximum temperature 
quickly. broils with maximum efficiency 





e 


EVEN FLAME SPREAD 


As seen through this Pyrex plate, the 
Magic Chef round burner spreads flame 
and heat uniformly. No cold or overhor 


spots. No special pots or pans needed. 


IMPROVED BROILER GRID 


Broad flat ridges when preheated sear 
underside of food, usually making turn- 
ing unnecessary. Melted fats drip 
through narrow slots into pan beneath. 


COMPLETE OVEN INSULATION 


Four walls and top of oven adequately 

insulated with thick, die-cut blocks of 

permanently-efficient non-settling felted 

Rock Wool. Keeps kitchen cooler, in 
sures uniform oven results. 


NON-CLOG TOP BURNERS 
The Magic Chef 3-in-1 round burner, long since 
accepted as the industry's standard, takes fullest 
advantage of the ficxibility of gas. Any heat eS, 
desired is instantly available, from tiny simmer- 
set flame to extra-hot fast fame, with a thousand 
heats in between. One front burner is Super- 
Duty, with greater speed and wider heat spread. 


= a5 
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NO TROUBLE FROM BOILOVERS 


Magic Chef round burners are so small 
that boilovers from even the smallest 
utensil do not cover or drip into gas 
ports, but are caught in burner tray 






SMOKELESS BROILER PAN 


Pan is out of fire zone, so that fats do 

not smoke or catch fire. Juices are col 

lected in bowl-like reservoir at front of 
pan, for basting. 





COOKING TIMER 


Standard equipment on most Magic 
Chef models. Like an alarm clock, this 
timer can be set to give a warning ring 
when any cooking operation is com- 
pleted or should be started. 


action principle, making it the 


WHY MAGIC CHEF IS SO EASY TO OPERATE AND COOKS SO WELL 


PPD 





EXCLUSIVE HIGH-SPEED OVEN 


Bakes biscuits in 12 minutes from a cold start! Heats to the average 


baking point (350°) in less than 5 minutes—or to 500° in from 
7 to 8 minutes. Holds any temperature evenly and continuously 
down as low as 225°, as high as 550°. Large, roomy capacity 


porcelain enameled linings, fully insulated. Employs semi-direct 
fastest oven ever designed 





BURNER HEADS NON-CORROSIVE 


Made of special non-rusting aluminum 
alloy, Magic Chef burner heads unscrew 
easily. Gas ports on outside are fully 
exposed, and so brush out quickly 






REMOVABLE OVEN BOTTOM 


Built like a plate of double-thick, smooth 

porcelain-steel. Lifts out for easy clean 

ing. Cut-away corners admit heat directly 
into baking chamber 


AUTOMATIC COOKING CLOCK 


Optional equipment at small extra charge 

is this Telechron-motored Grayson Cook 

ing Clock. Conveniently turns on or 

shuts off oven burner gas automatically 
whenever desired 
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Courtesy of Whitehead Metal Products Co. of New York, 
Inc., subsidiary of The International Nickel Company, Inc. 


MONEL-TOPPED MAGIC CHEF GAS RANGES SPECIFIED FOR WHITEHEAD UNIT KITCHENS 


The architect or builder who wants a unit kitchen with work surfaces all of Monel, a 
durable, noiseless, stainless, silvery alloy made by the International Nickel Company, 
will specify as cooking equipment one of the new Monel-topped Magic Chef gas ranges. 


Dimensions of the larger “Duocrat,” shown above, are: 


overall length 108”; depth 25”; backrail height 4334"; Designed especially for the built-in kitchen is Magic Chef Series 3914, which is illus- 
beight of work surface 36”. Dimensions of the smaller trated on page A preceding. This range is similar in its construction features to the 
ae Magic Chef Series 4000 range shown on page B, with Divided Cooking Top, Swing-Out 
Broiler and High-Speed Oven. Built to fit flush against back wall and side cabinets, with 
set-back closed base. The Monel top is of the standard height and width to conform to 
Whitehead Monel-topped cabinets. Measurements of No. 3914 range are given in the 

table on page D. 
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Whitehead Metal Products Company of New York, Inc., subsidiary of the International 
Nickel Company, which manufactures and sells sinks, cabinets and other kitchen equip- 
ment, is now building a combination sink and range unit called the “Duocrat,” illustrated 
on this page. The range is a specially-built Magic Chef. The “Duocrat” is made in two 
+ sizes, — one as shown here incorporating a full-size range, the 


_} other an apartment house model, employing a smaller Magic 


1 Chef of the Series 3300 type. 
Whitehead also maintains a complete kitchen planning service. 
30 
4 


4 Through this service, any architect, builder, or home owner who 
is building or modernizing, can obtain ideas and working draw- 
ings for arranging equipment and work space to best advantage. 
Whitehead has representatives in all leading cities and the 


SINK FRONT 
BASE CABINET 


\ 
36 


————— American Stove Company will gladly put any interested pros- 
— 24-——-|-—— 247-——- + 244 r +-—2—— pect in touch with the proper Whitehead office. 
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This special Magic Chef, also illustrated at the right in 
the kitchen above, is No. 1301-0. This range has a right- 
hand cooking top with four burners, one of which is 
Super-Duty; also has the Swing-Out Broiler, High-Speed 
Oven and all other standard Magic Chef features. 
Measurements are detailed in drawing below. For smaller 
kitchens Magic Chef No. 3301-0 can be used, measure- 
ments of which are given on page D. Either range is 
completely integrated in design, dimension and appear- 
ance with the Arcode Silentsteel Kitchen, including base- 
type, back rail construction, and work top finish. 
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FILLERS (SHOWN DOTTED) 
12": 9" 4" 8B” 
DOORS LEFT OR RIGHT 
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Courtesy of The Accessories Co., Inc., division of American Radiator Compan) 


MAGIC CHEF GAS RANGE EQUIPS NEW ARCODE 
SILENTSTEEL KITCHENS 


A specially-designed Magic Chef gas range is standard cooking equipment for Arcode 
Silentsteel Kitchens, the unit kitchen made by the Accessories Company, Inc., a 


division of the American Radiator Company. 


Arcode Silentsteel Kitchens are growing rapidly in popularity with architects who 
demand that the kitchen be a soundly engineered functional unit. Magic Chef gas 
ranges and Standard Sanitary sinks are combined with Silentsteel cabinets in any 
grouping to form a work-saving kitchen, large or small, of fully integrated units, 
which meet the customer's specific needs. Work tops may be of black Formica, black 
tempered Presdwood, linoleum, or other suitable material. Baseboards and accessories 
furnished when desired. Through its nation-wide distributing organization, the 
American Radiator Co., and its Accessories Co., Inc., division are prepared to supply 


information and render prompt service to anyone interested in the unit kitchen idea. 


UCTS aa 


Rede ow 4 


BASE CABINETS 
ONE OR THREE DRAWER 
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First national advertisement ever to appear on control of heat 

in cooking was this one (center left), run in 1919 in leading 

magazines. At center right is a typical page of the Magic Chef 
campaign for Spring 1938. 


MAGIC CHEF IS FIRST CHOICE OF MILLIONS 

Magic Chef is the gas range preferred by women, not only because 
of its convenience and reliability, but also because it is America's 
best-known gas range. Literally millions of today’s housewives 
learned to cook on Red Wheel ranges, which are installed in more 


than 4400 schools and colleges. 


Year after year, without interruption since 1919, advertising by the 
American Stove Company has been telling the story of “Time and 
Temperature Cooking,” made possible by the Red Wheel Heat 
Regulator on Magic Chef. Full pages appear regularly in leading 
magazines, such as The Saturday Evening Post, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Woman’s Home Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, Better 


Homes & Gardens, and The American Home. 


COMPLETE LINE OF GAS COOKING EQUIPMENT 
Only a few of the many varied models of Magic Chef gas ranges 


manufactured can be shown in these pages. The complete line in- 
cludes domestic ranges for every need and every purse, from deluxe 
chromium-finish six- and eight-burner models for the finest homes, 
down to small modestly priced numbers for cottages and apartments. 


For institutional and commercial use, a full line of heavy duty 


Battery of 34 Magic Chef heavy duty ranges, recently installed 

in galley of U.S. Naval Academy’s Bancroft Hall, at Annapolis. 

It now takes only 20 minutes for 27 cooks manning this giant 
stove to serve a meal to 2,300 midshipmen. 
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Magic Chef gas ranges, broilers and bakers is available. Every 
heavy duty installation is handled as a special job, starting with a 
careful analysis of the cooking requirements and carried through 
to painstaking assembly in the customer's kitchen under super- 


vision of the company’s own experts. 


For installations beyond the city gas mains, either in private resi- 
dences or institutional, Magic Chefs are easily adapted for use with 


“Pyrofax” tank gas. This service is available east of the Rockies. 


INDUSTRY'S ONLY GAS RANGE RESEARCH LABORATORY 
For many years the American Stove Company has maintained a 
complete Research Laboratory, housed in its own separate building, 
devoted entirely to gas ranges. Out of this independent research 
during the past 15 years have come most of the improvements of 
the gas range industry, such as the modern table-top range, the 
round-type top burner, the high-speed oven, the swing-out broiler, 
—all “firsts” of Magic Chef. 


Magic Chef also operates the only Research Kitchen in the industry, 
where in the early days the pioneering work for time and tem- 
perature cooking was done. Here new ranges are tested and thou- 


sands of new recipes checked and developed every year. 


MAGIC CHEF AVAILABLE IN EVERY CITY 


Magic Chef gas ranges are available and generally stocked in every 
city or market center where gas service is available, through gas 
company, department store, furniture store, hardware store, of 


home appliance dealer. 


Company warehouses are operated in 20 cities, and manufacturing 
is conducted in five large, modern, well equipped factories. A sales 
staff of nearly a hundred representatives is maintained, including 
a special group of heavy duty engineers which is always at the 


service of commercial and institutional operators. 
Branch sales offices are located in the sixteen cities shown below. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


ATLANTA + BALTIMORE + BOSTON + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND 
DALLAS + HOUSTON + LOS ANGELES + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS * SAN ANTONIO +» SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE + WASHINGTON 
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For inclusion in plans for the modern all-gas kitchen 
Whitehead Monel sinks and cabinet tops and a complete 
line of steel cabinets are available in a variety of standard 
sizes to fit any kitchen. Single and double-bow] sinks, 
with or without cabinet bases, steel base cabinets, with or 
without Monel tops, steel wall cabinets, and a complete 
line of utility cabinets and kitchen accessories are in- 
cluded. Cuts below are typical of these items. Write for 
the 20-page catalog “Whitehead Work-Saving Kitchens 
—Incorporating Gas Appliances’, which gives data and 
specifications. Ask also about the Whitehead Kitchen 
Planning Service, made available through the distribu- 


tors listed below. 





WHITEHEAD MONEL SINKS: 25” wide, stand- 
ard sizes in single bowl models from 48" to 168”, 
double bowl models 84” to 168”. Also available in 
any intermediate size. 


ee 
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WHITEHEAD STEEL WALL 
CABINETS: from 15” to 36” in 





WHITEHEAD CORNER WALL 
CABINET: typical of the special 


Y 


WHITEHEAD MONEL SINK and STEEL BASE 
CABINET ENSEMBLES: complete combination 


units. Available in the same standard and inter 


mediate sizes as Whitehead Monel Sinks. 


WHITEHEAD UTILITY CABI- 
NETS: Vegetable Storage Cabinet, 





WHITEHEAD STEEL BASE CABINETS: with 
Vonel tops: Monel Cabinet tops 25” wide avai 

able in standard sizes from 15” to 144” or an 

intermediate size. Stecl Base Cabinets in standard 
units from 15” to 36”. 





WHITEHEAD CABINET ACCES- 
SORIES: Bulk Storage Bin is but 


width, in 18”, 30” and 36” heights. utilitycabinets provided by Whitehead typical of many special utility cabi one of a number of cabinet acces 
All standard cabinets 13” deep. to meet every requirement. This nets. These include implement and sories such as bread bins, lid and 
model available in 30” and 36” heights. linen cabinets, dead corner, sink tray racks, cutlery trays, and others 

front and many other cabinets. # Trade Mark 


following centers: 


Buffalo, N. Y..... Whitehead Metal Products Co. 
Rochester, N. Y...Whitehead Metal Prolucts Co. 
DENIER A Binks dae th tro Mr. A. P. Madden 


Cincinnati, Ohio..Whitehead Metal Products Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio....Cleveland Tile & Cabinet Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa....... Messrs. C. F. Holloway— 

J. W. Ward 
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Tulsa, Okla... ..cecceeeees-- Mr. Bryce C. Roby 
Pittsburgh, Pa....Whitehead Metal Products Co 
Chattanooga, Tenn.........Mr. S. H. Robertson 
pi perry eee Mr. J. P. Dillard 
ee Pes BO hc wd ceca Mr. George W. Herlin 
Houston, Texas......... Mr. C. H. Dinkelacker 
Seattle, Wash............Modern Kitchens, Inc. 





Pat. Pending 


HOUSEHOLD DIVISION 


WHITEHEAD 


METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
304 Hudson Street. . . 101 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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THEY'RE BUILDING BEYOND 


THE GAS MAINS... 


we .! ABs. 


BUT NEVER BEYOND GAS SERVICE! 


Along winding roads, beyond the gas mains, the rafters of new, mod- 
ern homes are thrusting through the tree tops. And for these houses, 
thoughtful, informed architects are specifying ‘““PYROFAX” Gas Service 


for cooking, fot water heating, for refrigeration. 


“PYROFAX” Gas is real gas, not a liquid fuel. When burned, 
one pound produces 21,250 B.t.u.’s... approximately 614 
times as many heat units as one K. W. hour of electricity. 

The “pyrRorax” Gas reserve cylinder system consists of 
a sturdy steel housing which encloses the pressure reduc- 
ing regulator and two cylinders of gas—one for use, the 
other for reserve. This equipment is placed outside the 
house. ‘““PYROFAX” Gas passes from the cylinder in use 
through the regulating device which reduces the pres- 
sure to six ounces (same as city gas); thence to appliances 
in the home. The house is piped just as it would be for 
city gas...and should city gas later become available, the 


Diagram of typical ““PYROFAX”’ Gas installation. 


same appliances and piping can be used. 

But one question remains. What about delivery serv- 
ice? “PYROFAX” Gas Service is guaranteed, irrespective 
of location. It is guaranteed not merely in written words, 
but in a performance record of 18 years’ standing and by 
an unwavering policy of trained and reliable service to 
all users of ““PYROFAX” Gas. 

It is not too much to say that the client who demands 
the utmost in modern convenience, economy and com- 
fort beyond the gas mains will praise the architect who 
specified ‘“‘PyYROFAX” Gas Service...through the years! 

See Sweets’ Catalogue (28/65) for specification data. 


HERE’S SOME INFORMATION EVERY ARCHITECT SHOULD HAVE 


PYROFAX 


TRADE-MARK 


GUARANTEED 
GAS SERVICE 


COOKING - WATER HEATING - 
REFRIGERATION BEYOND THE GAS MAINS 


Booklets describing both domestic and commercial installations 
of “PYROFAX” Gas and Magic Chef cooking equipment. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
Pyrofax Division, 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, your booklets describ- 
ing domestic and commercial use of “PYROFAX” Gas. 


Name__ 


Address___ 


ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
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RANGE OF PRODUCTS 
AND APPLICATION 


The complete range of AGP products is described in 
these sheets. Full descriptions, capacity ratings, specifi- 
cations, overall dimensions, data on controls and recom- 
mendations for installation are given in the following 


pages: 


AGP Ideal Standard and AGP Ideal Empire Gas-Fired Boilers 
for any steam, vapor or hot water heating system or for 
a hot water supply system, either direct or indirect. 


AGP Air Conditioners Type 2-FE for complete automatic 
filtered and humidified warm-air heating by forced cir- 
culation. 


AGP Water Heaters for automatic storage type domestic 
hot water supply. 


SELECTION OF GAS-FIRED EQUIPMENT 


Heat-generating capacity of gas-fired equipment can be predicted ac- 
curately within one or two percent and is not affected by condition of fuel 
bed or soot accumulation. Consequently all gas equipment is rated accord- 
ing to hourly Btu output, namely amount of steam or hot-water heat 
available at outlet of boiler, or warm-air heat at bonnet of air conditioner. 
Btu output rating is based on approved American Gas Association Btu 
input rating and A.G.A. approved average efficiency. 

Output ratings may be converted to equivalent steam radiation by divid- 
ing by 240, and to equivalent water radiation by dividing by 150. 

All AGP equipment is rated on the following pages according to A.G.A. 
output ratings (either in Btu/hr. or sq. ft. of radiation), and also according 
to square feet of direct C.I. radiation supplied. The latter rating is arrived 
at by deducting from the first, factors for piping load loss and starting load 
as approved by the A.G.A. : 

To select AGP equipment of proper capacity, calculate total heat loss 
in Btu of space to be heated, according to standard methods. 

This total heat loss, expressed in Btu or square feet of radiation, should 
be equal to or not greater than AGP rating for square feet of direct C.1. 
radiation supplied (in the case of a steam or water boiler) and equal to 
or not greater than output at registers (in the case of a warm-air furnace) . 

For preliminary calculation or quick check on the adequacy of a boiler 
in buildings where glass area does not exceed %4 of total wall area, the 
following (adapted from Mills’ Rule) will be found useful. 


a Cc 


+ 
10 





Sq. Ft. of steam radiation 
200 


G Ww Cc 
Sq. Ft. of hot water radiation = —+ + ) x 1.6 
3 





10 200 


G area of glass in square feet. 
Ww net area of exposed wall (plus floors and ceilings if exposed) 
Cc content of building in cubic feet. 


SPECIFICATION 


When ordering AGP equipment, the following information should always 
be specified: (1) Identifying number and symbol of equipment unit; 
(2) Identifying number (s) and symbol (s) of control equipment; (3) 
Characteristics of available gas supply; type (manufactured, natural or 
mixed), Btu content, specific gravity and pressure; (4) Characteristics of 
available electric energy: voltage, phase and cycle where electric room 
temperature controls are involved. 

A short form specification will be found adequate as follows: “Furnish 
and install according to manufacturer’s instructions, where shown on the 
plans an Empire Ideal (or Standard Ideal) Steam (or Water) Gas Boiler 
with an A.G.A. output rating of . . . .sq. ft. of radiation. The boiler shall 
be manufactured by the American Radiator Company and shall be com- 
pletely equipped with Type .... Equipment consisting of .... (list 
items of equipment)”. 


AGP Automatic Gas-Fired Heating Equipment 
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gas supply, piping, ductwork, connections, tests, etc., as required. 
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Total 

INSTALLATION sual_m 
follow s 

Installation of ali AGP equipment should conform to the followinggether w 
standards of good practice: e spact 
Location should allow proper clearances for all connections and controll ee 


and permit servicing. Where in a confined space, a suitable opening t 
outside air, 144 square inches in the clear, for the average residence i 
stallation, should be provided for adequate air supply. 


cceed 
egisters, 


: ; ao ; ‘ a ating fe 
Gas connection: at least equal in size to governor size with minimum num aie 6 
ber of bends and in accordance with recommendations of the local utility. kita 


Governor vent connection: %4” vent piping from relief opening in gowMhese, 
ernor to outside point 3’ above ground, with elbow faced downward, 0 helivery 
as directed by local utility. an for 1 


Flue connection: not less than full size of opening at draft-diverter an@Brovides 
pitched upward from unit connection to flue. Separate flue to be providedfhouse, ii 
without other connection to flue. he cubi 


Water connection: where required, should include valve or stop-cocl Overal 
close to unit. sonnectic 


Duct system: where required, ducts should be galvanized iron or stee Bt 
with double locked seams and jointed with standard “S” drive clipgp¥st Ye 


Rectangular ducts shall be in accordance with the following table: raga 
ide an 


hand sid 


Width of Duct Seam 











Gauge Reinforced Seaton, th 
: a > - ; : en eaanN ront to 
6 Tp to inches . Cr 
24 13” to 30” 1” 14” x 1” Kitche 
22 31” to 48” ha 1” x1” be provi 
22 49” to 60” 1%” %” x1%" Bir whic 
pein eee = %” x 1%" Meircula 
hese sp: 
Where ducts pass through walls or partitions, opening shall clear dudiie allow 


metal by 1”. Where necessary to change elevation of a duct, change shoul 
be as near 30° from horizontal as possible. 


Piping: Adequate and rapid venting of air from steam heating system 
is recommended to give maximum economy and minimum temperatw 
variation. 


Insulation: Insulation of pipe lines in steam and hot water systems tend 
to cut down pipe losses and increase the efficiency of the system. Due 
run through unheated garages or unexcavated portions of basement shou 
be insulated with 1” air cell asbestos or equal. Warm air risers, if on outsid 
walls, should be insulated with 1%” air cell asbestos. Other warm air rise 
should be covered with asbestos paper. 





Flues: A flue of adequate size and proper construction is essential 


remove products of combustion from boiler room. Chimneys should be ¢ ape 
good construction, preferably lined with glazed tile or terra cotta wit — 
carefully filled cement mortar joints. 300 090 
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The AGP Type 2-FE air conditioner is a 
‘rect, gas-fired mechanical furnace which pro- 
ides completely automatic, central, recirculating 
arm-air heating. Air is filtered, heated, humidi- 
d. delivered and returned through ducts by 
neans of forced circulation. 

The Conditioner is completely encased in an 
mpire type jacket of furniture steel finished in 
n-metal enamel, and contains (a) Heating 
‘nit consisting of cast-iron cored sections form- 
g an efficient heating element with a single 
ymbustion chamber under the same jacket 
longside the heating sections, a plenum compart- 
ent containing the humidifier, and (b) Fan 
fotor Unit mounted above the Heating Unit, 
two units operating on the Counter Flow 
rinciple of heat transfer. Air is blown down 
ver the outer surfaces of the heating sections 
opposition to the upward flow of hot gases 
the inside of the heating surface, affording a 
gh efficiency of heat transfer with minimum 
ating surface. For domestic hot water equip- 
nt recommended for use in combination with 
he AGP air conditioner see last page of AGP 
Presentation. 























stallation , 
red: BELECTION 
Total heat loss should be calculated in the 
sual manner, and expressed in Btu per hour 
follow standard methods). This calculation, to- 
e followinggether with a calculation of the cubic content of 
Bhe space to be conditioned will permit selection 
ind control the proper size AGP air conditioner from the 
opening t Hata given in Table I. Heat loss should not 
esidence ifaxceed AGP guaranteed rating for output at 
egisters, and cubic content should not exceed 
tial ating for maximum conditioned space. 
al utility Two sizes of fan motor unit are available for 
_ © pach of 6 sizes of heating units. In each of 
Ing lM £0WMhese, the smaller fan provides adequate air 
wnward, 0 lelivery (4 changes per hour) in relation to heat 
pss for the average uninsulated house; the larger 
iverter an@Brovides adequate air delivery for an insulated 


 providedfouse, in which the heat loss is identical but 
he cubic content is greater. 

Overall clearance dimensions and sizes of all 
tonnections are given in Table 1. 


r stop-coc 


on or stee 

jrive clipspuct Design. The conditioner is ordinarily as- 

ses mbled with intake of return air on right hand 
ide and discharge outlet of warm air on left 

a band side. This assembly is reversible. In addi- 

orced Seaton, the entire fan motor unit is reversible, 


ront to back. 
Kitchens, bathrooms and garages should never 
















‘er 
. x1” fe provided with return air connections, as the 
3” x a. ur which is supplied to them should not be 
p" = 1% irculated. If exhaust fans are used in any of 

hese spaces, the amount of air exhausted should 
clear dude allowed for in estimating heat loss, selecting 
nge shoul 
i oe AGP Guaranteed R 

arante: ‘ating 
>mperatu Guna oh 
Registers 

tems tend ae/k. 
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Gas Pressure 


Governor 


Thermotor 
Throttling Valve 


Removeble 
Jacket Panel 


Vitreous 


Enamel Jacket 


PHANTOM 


the conditioner and designing the supply duct. 
The use of stud or joist spaces for return air 
ducts is not considered good practice in a trunk 
duct system. 

All duct work should be not less than 26 gauge 
galvanized iron or steel with double locked 
seams and jointed with standard “S” drive clips. 

Branch ducts or risers should have a cross- 
sectional area not less than 18 square 


inches, with no dimension smaller 

than 3”. Maximum ratio of width to 

depth should be not more than $ to 1 

for trunks or basement branches, yy I 
and 4 to 1 for risers. aT) 


All branch take-offs should be 
full-size, on a radius 1% times the 
width of the branch, with minimum 
inside radius in main and trunk lines 
not less than 34 the width of the duct. 

All risers and fittings should be 
supported from studs or joists with 
heavy galvanized band iron. 

Volume damper should be installed 
in all main ducts, and in all branch 
ducts near their connection with main 
duct. Dampers should be of locking 
type with indicator. 
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INSTALLATION 


The conditioner should be 
than 19” from front and rear walls so that all 
controls are accessible, and not less than 24” 
from side walls so that heating surfaces are 
readily accessible for cleaning. Installation should 
conform to good practice recommendations listed 


on opposite page. 
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~ DETAIL OF DUCT WORK AT CONDITIONER~ | 


TABLE 1: AGP AIR CONDITIONER TYPE 2FE: SIZES: RATINGS: aerate ne Ne gut 


Conditioned Maximum 
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TYPE 1-GA 


TYPE 4-GA-E 


DESCRIPTION 

Two general types of AGP automatic gas-fired 
boilers are manufactured for use with hot water. 
vapor or steam heating systems: AGP Standard 
Ideal, with exposed trim and connections, and 
AGP “Empire” Ideal, with all controls com- 
pletely enclosed in a baked-enamel cabinet type 
jacket, and connections arranged on the rear 
surface so that pipes and flues may be furred 
into the wall. 
Basic equipment of each unit consists of a raised 
drilled port burner with gas valve electrically 
operated from a room thermostat and mechan- 
ically controlled by steam pressure or water 
temperature; heat-absorbing surface of patented 
Pin-type C.I. sections; acid-proof vitreous enamel 
finished canopies and divertor; and enamelled 
jacket insulated with cellular composition as- 
bestos. 
Controls. All control functions of AGP Ideal 
boilers are centered in the AGP Thermotor 
Throttling Valve which gradually reduces gas 


AGP Gas Fired Steam and Hot Water Boilers 








TYPE 1-GE 


consumption as desired steam pressure or water 
temperature is reached. The thermotor operates 
from the room thermostat and embodies a me- 
chanical limit control. Related controls include: 
Low Water Cut-off for shutting off gas supply 
to main burners if water line on steam boilers 
reaches a low point; Steam Pressure or Water 
Temperature Regulator, for controlling supply 
of gas to burners according to predetermined 
pressure or temperature; Gas Pressure Governor, 
for maintaining gas pressure at a fixed maximum; 
Thermostatic Pilot for closing gas supply valve 
should pilot light be extinguished. Throttling, 
limit and safety pilot controls function inde- 
pendently of current, and valve may be operated 
manually in the event of current failure. Controls 
are integrated so as to furnish completely auto- 
matic heat without manual control. 

Domestic Hot Water is supplied by AGP Ideal 
Boilers by means of a DW (direct water) or IS 
(indirect steam) system. DW system uses a 
direct-connection to storage tank in which tem- 








TYPE 1-GA-E, 2-GA-E, 0-G-E 


perature of the water is controlled by means of 
a water-temperature bulb attached to main gas- 
control valve with a 10 foot capillary tube 
Temperature of water in the storage tank may 
be set by means of a dial. Valve operates either 
as throttling or snap-action valve. 


SELECTION AND SPECIFICATION 


AGP boilers should be selected in accordance 
with procedure outlined on previous page. 
Specification should include general information 
listed on same page in addition to all items of 
equipment appropriate for steam or water boiler 
as selected, i.e., steam pressure or water tempera- 
ture regulator, compound steam gauge or combi- 
nation altitude gauge and thermometer, etc. 


INSTALLATION 
Installation should conform to good practice 
recommendations listed. 
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FOR COMPLETE FACTS ON THE FULL AGP LINE— 


ATLANTA, GA.—G. J. Kollock, Norris Building 
BALTIMORE, MD.—See Washington, D. C. 
BOSTON, MASS.—American Gas Products Corporation, 250 Stuart Street 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—J. A. Mcintosh, 1415 East 35th Street 
C. E. Tice, 1771 East 16th Street 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—American Gas Products Corporation 
1807 Elmwood Avenue 


BUTTE, MONT.—Sullivan Valve & Engineering Co. 
910 South Arizona Street 


CHICAGO, ILL.—American Gas Products Corporation 
122 South Michigan Avenue 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—J. E. Brecht, 806 Times Star Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—W. E. Kaiser, 1294 East 55th Street 
DALLAS, TEX.—W. M. Ord, 4901 Live Oak Street 


RATINGS - Sq. Ft Redistion | Dimensions | 
HOT WATER (coches ) 
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TYPE 4&- — fs Wow a 2- 2% Flow Connections; 2 - —, <n 
4-GA- 8-£ 980 

4GA- 9-€ 1120 2 
4-GA-11-£ 1400 915 
4-GA-13-£ 1680 1109 


TYPE 1-G for Steam or Water - 2 - 4" 











refer to Sweet’s Catalogue or write to any of the offices listed 
below for information on the products in which you are interested. 


DENVER, COLO.—American Gas Products Corporation, 810—14th Street 


DETROIT, MICH.—American Gas Products Corporation 
4623 Woodward Avenue 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—C. W. Hazelton, 1023 Grand Street 
MONTCLAIR, N. J.—D. H. Waddington, 30 Normal Avenue 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—American Gas Products Corporation 
40 West 40th Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Sidney Loog, American Gas Products Corporation, 
2212 Walnut Street 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—American Gas Products Corporation 
524 Fourth Avenue 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—American Appliance Co., 3400 Lindell Boulevard 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.—E. M. Fondersmith, Taylor Arcade 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—R. D. Terhune, 4th and Channing Streets, N. E 


See Next Page for Water Heaters 
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AGP Gas Fired Storage Water Heaters 


11 - CAPACITIES and DIMENSIONS 


In the eccompanying 
diagrams all dimen- 
sons afe given m 
inches 


H = overall height 
D = overall diameter 


F = diameter of flue 
connection 


G = size of female 
gas connection 


Wesize of water 
ioe Soe AGP REGULAR 
d Buslt-n Draft 
Recovery gallons per . i. whe 
hour represent U.S. . 
Gallons raised 60°F. { r Cg ae 
Recovery capacity See ae 
Imperial Gallons 
equals Recovery 
capacity U.S. 
Gallon +1. 2 


reulation 


202-S 302-S | 402-S 





202-C 302-C 














Dimensions in Inches 
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Recov. Gals. per hour 
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DESCRIPTION 


Three types of AGP automatic gas-fired storage 
water heaters are available in a wide range of 
sizes for domestic and small commercial use: 
AGP Regular, the Dictator, and AGP Clipper; 
varying only in mechanical principle of flue de- 
sign, all three types are manufactured in ap- 
proximately similar capacities, and will yield 
equal efficiencies. Choice among the three types 
will be governed by preference for type of flue 
or finish color of exterior jacket. (The Dictator 
in green or gun-metal finish—AGP Regular in 
cream and black trim—AGP Clipper in light 
green with dark green trim.) 


FLUE DESIGN 


AGP Regular has kidney shaped multiple flues, 
designed to provide ample heating surface coin- 
cident with efficient flue area. Flues form a central 
water column surrounded by hot flue gases, 
causing water to heat rapidly and recirculate 
through tank until adequate uniform temperature 
is reached. The Dictator has a single flue of 
large diameter with spiral baffle permitting full 
utilization of heating surfaces together with 
proper evacuation of the products of combustion. 
AGP Clipper has a circumferential flue surround- 
ing tank, which utilizes all the products of com- 
bustion on the entire heating surface. 


CONTROLS AND EQUIPMENT 


All heaters are uniformly equipped with: 


(1) a heavy blanket of rock wool insulation, 
extra thick on top surface; 


AMERIC 


DIVIS 


24.5 
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20,000 








2.0 | 35.0 


(2) cold water, Copper Intake Tube so located 
that cold water injection will properly affect 
water temperature control element; 


(3) a snap-action valve type thermostatic 
water temperature control. 


Additional uniform equipment includes draft 
diverter, adequate clean-out plugs, drain cocks 
and floor shield. 


Burner and thermostatic pilot equipment varies 
with type of heater. AGP Regular and Clipper 
have a C.I. blue-flame drill port burner and a 
multiport blue flame thermostatic pilot utilizing 
a bi-metallic element. The Dictator has a pat- 
ented jet type burner, with individual brass jets, 
and heat-resisting alloy bell baffle. Thermostatic 
pilot is built within main burner, and utilizes 
a bi-metallic element. 


SELECTION 


AGP storage water heaters may be used in 
conjunction with AGP boilers and air condi- 
tioners to furnish completely automatic hot water 
supply, or in conjunction with any heating system 
where domestic hot water supply is not integral. 


Selection of the proper capacity heater should 


111 - RECOMMENDED USES 


Type of 
Installation 


25,000 | 28,000 | 20,000 | 20,000 | 30,000 30.000 | 30,00 | 


a |[mlulalele 


THE DICTATOR. Available in 
Empire gun metal enamel fin- 
ish to match the Empire Ideal 
Boiler. 


be based on data given in Tables 2 and 38. Re- 


quired capacity should be calculated in ac- 


cordance with standard methods. 


INSTALLATION 


Installation of AGP automatic storage wate 
heaters should conform to standards of good 
practice outlined on previous page. 


PIPING DIAGRAM 


Tq fixtures ~ 


.W. to fixtures! “. Gate Valve 
' 


Relief Valve | Draft Divertor 


--Gas Conn 
Heat Trap “ 
Main Gas Cock 


Drain Cock _- 


Legend: R-Living or Bedroom; K-Kitchen; B- Bathroom; 
L-Laundry Room; P- Pantry. 


Capacities in Gallons 


a 5-7R 6-9R, K,2B 8-11R, 3-48, 
K,B,L K,2B,L 5-7R, K,3B,L K,P,L 
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SERVEL ELECTROLUX (Gas) REFRIGERATORS 


Above, left center: trig- 
ger-release eliminates need 
for prying up frozen-in ice 
trays. Right center: Flex- 
ible stainless steel grids 
eject ice cubes when flexed, 
without running water over 
surface and wasting ice. 
Top right: Cold storage 
tray is adjustable to two 
heights to accommodate~ 


SAI Ss Shana 
A SSs_ SSS. SSS. 5 


Lower right: 


Model J-800 ("The Queen"), shown thin articles, or bottles and bulky foods. 


above with door open and at right, 
closed, has a capacity of 8 cubic feet 


DESCRIPTION 


Servel Electrolux Air Cooled Gas Re- 
frigerators operate on a simple absorp- 
tion principle requiring ¢ small gas flame 
and eliminating all moving parts in the 
freezing system. Natural, manufactured, 
or “bottled” gas may be used. In dis- 
tricts where gas is not available these 
same Servel Electrolux Air Cooled Re- 
frigerators may be obtained with kero- 
sene instead of gas burners. The gas 
as well as the kerosene flame is con- 
trolled automatically to maintain proper 
refrigeration. If for any reason the flame 
is extinguished, a safety device prevents 
further flow of gas. 

Since there are no moving parts, noise 
is eliminated, wear and maintenance are 
at a minimum, and operating efficiency 
remains constant. 


Cabinet construction. Outer shell con- 
sists of heavy gauge furniture steel. Lin- 
ings are seamless welded steel with 
rounded corners. The insulation, an effi- 
cient material developed especially for 
refrigerator use, is built into all sides, 
top and bottom in thickness of 3 inches 
or over. Doors are similarly insulated 
and are equipped with rubber gaskets to 
minimize leakage. Doors hinged at the 
right are standard on all models, but 
doors hinged at left may be obtained. 


Finish of exterior is Newtone, a lustrous 
baked enamel which is stain resistant 
and will not chip, crack or craze. In- 
terior finish is stain resistant porcelain 
enamel. All hardware is chromium 
plated. Cleaning is simplified since all 
corners are rounded, unnecessary gaskets 
omitted, and projections eliminated. 


Factory and General Offices 
Evansville, Indiana 


Shelves are formed of flat bars which keep bottles and 
other slender containers, as well as dishes, from tipping 


Equipment. All Electrolux Refrigerators 
are equipped with: (1) Automatic tem- 
perature control governing freezing 
speeds and defrosting. (2) An adjust- 
ment for fast freezing when desired. 
(3) Ice-cube and tray release mechan- 
isms. A trigger on the front of each 
tray easily disengages trays frozen to 
the compartment. 

In addition, Deluxe Models J-500, J- 
600, J-800 and J-1100 have the following 
accessories: (1) Defrosting adjustment 
which does not stop refrigeration cycle. 
(2) All ice trays equipped with flexible 
stainless steel cube release. (3) Deep 
tray for frozen desserts. (4) Two sliding 
vegetable fresheners. (5) Sectional hinged 
shelf to permit storage of additional 
tall bottles. (6) Flat bar shelves to keep 
dishes from tipping. (7) Easily-read cold 
indicator. (8) Automatic, door-operated 
interior light. 

Model J-800 also has an individual com- 
partment for eggs. 


SELECTION 


Selection should be based upon follow- 
ing factors: (1) Net cubic volume, meas- 
ured inside food storage compartment 
(usually 2 cu.ft. per person regularly 
served, or 1 cu.ft. per room). (2) Space 
requirements, especially clearances 
around and above refrigerator for proper 
ventilation of air-cooling mechanism. (3) 
Sq.ft. or shelf area (4) Number of cubes 
or pounds of ice. (5) Standard or spe- 
cial equipment and accessories desired. 
Complete data is given in accompanying 
table. Also study side from which door 
is to be hinged (left or right), consider- 
ing location and adjacent walls. 


SERVEL, INC. 


SERVEL ELECTROLUX SALES DIVISION 


THE 


INSTALLATION 


Clearances. When refrigerators are en- 
closed by adjacent equipment or wall 
surfaces, clearance is required for venti- 
lation around sides, top and bottom of 
cabinet as indicated in drawings. In 
all cases the back of the unit must stand 
2” from any wall. Dimension F’ from 
front of refrigerator to any obstruction 
must be observed to permit installation 
and removal of refrigerator. Room en- 
trance should be F’ (minimum) in width 
to allow for refrigerator passage. 

Unit J-300A, designed for  under- 
counter use or as a base for a gas range 
(manufactured by others) in kitchen- 
ettes, has a draft flue above the work top, 
for which indicated clearances must be 
observed. 


Connections. Gas supply should be %” 
inside diameter, black iron pipe brought 
to point indicated in drawings and 
capped. For units with interior electrical 
illumination, provide a standard conven- 
ience outlet, preferably located as shown 
in the drawings. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Specifications should include: (1) Model 
number and name. (2) Door swing 
(hinged right or left). (3) Connection to 
1%" gas line to be made by local gas 
company, Electrolux dealer or a plumb- 
ing contractor, depending on local labor 
or other codes. 

For prices or additional information 
consult local gas companies or Servel 
Electrolux dealers. Addresses are listed 
in telephone directories. 


Administrative Offices 


51 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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SERVEL ELECTROLUX (Gas) REFRICERATORS 


Convenience outlet, either wall — 
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MODELS J-410, J-500A, 


J-500, J-600, J-800 
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MODEL J-300A 
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a : 
J-500A | J-500 J-800 
NO. MANHATTAN menmerennenss penne ss | pepeice ss DUCHE ss cuser E pan SS 
A 4'-11368" ge | a | Sete |: S-w 1 shale | Soe 
2'- 26 2-0" hi. | ae 6 (cee | (tee | -e 
2'-O'%%6 11134" tm. | fe. | tee eee ass 
C’ 2-12" 2-338 rT ae ee ec) 
D 5-6% | 5-8% | b-ON6 [6-28 6-498 | b-A¥e 
ee SS SRE 2-52 2-52" | 2-96" 3-0% | 4-1" 
2-32" 2-538" 2-76 | 2-7he 2-8% | 2-4 
930SqFt | 105 Sqft | 104 SqFt | (22 Sqht | 15.4 Ft | 2057 SqFt 
Foon caPACITY| 2.95 CuFt | 4.18 GFT 5 Muft 5 CuFt 6 Gift Bar | 107 GF 
DESSERT TRAYS | hee | Le tee Prema oe 
pew | Pe eee 
36 (45 Ibs) | 64052 Ibs) | 64052 Ibs) | 80(80Ibs) | 96(96lbs) | 128 (128 Ibs ) 
Newtone Newtone Newtone tk Newione 5 
|_NET WEIGHT | 














NET weicrT | 253 ibs | 2941bs | _322tbs | 3570 | 4I2ibs__—| —478ibs | ——«G30 ibs 


COPYRIGHT 1937, SERVEL INC., SERVEL ELECTROLUX SALES DIVISION 
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Model 501 Gas-fired Humidifier 


Model 25 Gas Boiler 
Model VB-8 Forced Air Heater 
Model 455 Gas Boiler 


Model AC-78 Winter Air Conditioner Model BA-88 Forced Air Heater 





THE BRYANT HEATER COMPANY 


TAPPAN 


gam a — line of sizes. styles and prices 


Base Detail 


Series No. 21 Series No. 156 Series No. 110 


Six Top Burners : x 


DIMENSIONS OF MODELS ILLUSTRATED ABOVE 


No. 8 No. 17 **No. II No. 19 No. 21 | No. 156 | No. 110 


oa. geen ce nen 2 os 
Length 20,” | 38° ie 40” 40” | 49” 


Depth—Overall—No Outside Flue 22” 24” 2” — | ag” =| 2a” 26'/.” | 30" 
Height to Cook Top A Ee 36” 36” 35” pe 
Height Overall *** 42” 43” 44” : 44” 42!/5” 43” 
Clearance to Raise Cover 20” Ww iv” 19” 19” 19” 
Floor Clearance—Legs se 51/,” ro 

Height Toe-Cove Base 4” vee A - 6” oe ” 


Recess Toe-Cove Base 1,” Pasa som zx. - | _ 2” on 
Projection of Hardware 1%,” 1%,” 1%,” 1y%,” Se 1%" 


Clearance Requirement—Front 141,” 134,” a a ae ae 2 ad | 14%” 141,” 14" 31/9” 
Clearance Requirement—Rear—For Outside Flue 4” 4” ae ae | 
Gas Connection Size ¥,P | = w ¥%,P 


Flue Vent Size Required 4” 4” 4” 
Oven Width—Depth—Height—(In Inches) 16-19-13 16-19-13 16-19-13 18-19-15 | 18-1834-13) 18-1834-13| 16-19-13 ; 


Top Burners—Number | 4 4 4 4 4 6 4 


Clock Control—Optional No *Yes Yes Yes Yes No No 


—-!iZiODinimiogial@wI!|> 


wVwiOIiZizirixic 


*Add 1'/” to D. ***D does not include lamp. Lamp shade extends |!/,” higher. 
**TK-11 dimensions same as No. 17 except overall height—44”. {Overall depth including flue. 





GAS Heating and Air Conditioning 
PRODUCTS OF GENERAL MOTORS 


Essential Architect Information for Entrants in American Gas Association Competition 


DELCO GAS CONDITIONAIR 


YEAR "ROUND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Can be obtained by 
the addition of an 
evaporator coil as- 
sembly connected 
toa Frigidaire Con- 
densing Unit. Proper 
duct design is nec- 
essary when this is 
contemplated 


ae 
SPECIAL FEATURES: 


Luminous Flame Burner—(Self aspirating type) projects a 
full, sweeping, luminous flame horizontally into the com- 
bustion chamber. 


Extra Heavy, rust resisting, combustion chamber and radiating 
sections. The 7 gauge (3/16’’) combustion chamber of copper 
alloy steel is heavier than other steel combustion chambers on the 
market, and the 14 gauge radiation sections are heavier than 
most manufacturers use. 


Leak Proof Construction—The welded joints and seams of the 
combustion chamber and radiating sections absolutely pre- 
vent any leakage of the products of combustion into the air 
stream. They are tested under 5 lbs. air pressure for leaks. 
Maximum Heating Surface (a) Stream-lined for perfect air 
wiping and heat transfer efficiency. (b) The famous ** Multi- 
Path”’ design of heating surfaces and wipe sheets presents the 
maximum possible amount of heating surface for efficient use. 
Replaceable glass wool viscous coated filters. 

Humidifier— Model GA-1, GA-2,—Cascade type of non-cor- 
rosive aluminum. Model GA-O, cast iron, pan type. Spray 
type with full automatic control, standard in the GA-3, op- 
tional extra in the GA-1, GA-2. 

Standard year ’round Air Conditioning attachment available 
for GA-2 Model. Attachments may be fabricated in field for 
other models. 

Compact, attractive cabinets in Delco green, harmonize with 
any basement decorative scheme. 


Tested and approved by A.G.A. testing laboratories. 


Special Controls of the Delco Conditionair 


1. Heat Accelerated Thermostat—Insures even home tempera- 
tures (electric clock type optional extra). 


2. Air Heat Control— Limits operation of the gas burner, pre- 
venting higher temperature than desired in heated air chamber. 


3. Fan Control—Inserted in the heated air chamber, starts 
and stops the blower motor, insures delivery to the rooms of 
air at proper temperatures. 


4. Summer Switch— Used only in summer for circulating puri- 
fied, freshened air by operating blowers (optional extra on 
GA-O0 and GA-1). 


HOURLY BTU RATINGS 


Ratings Net 

Max Output 
Output at at No } 
Plenum Registers** Units | 


Hourly 
Mode!l* BTU 
No Input 
133,000 


180,000 


Fan 


GA-0 100,000 85,000 1 


GA-1 135,000 115,000 1 


GA-2 267,000 200,000 170,000 2 


GA-3 400,000 300,000 255,000 2 | 


WARM AR OUTLET 


BLOWER 


R.P.M. 
400--660 
400--660 
400-——-660 
440--480 


The Delco Gas Conditionair, with the 
Multi-Path method of fast heating, pro- 
vides true winter air conditioning for 
the home. This tested product of General 
Motors, enjoying wide domestic use, 
controls the heat, giving just the degree 
wanted, automatically, no matter how 
cold it is outside. Heat is furnished by the 
famous Delco “Luminous Flame” gas 
burner. The Delco Conditionair cleans the 


fo——__$——_————-—-84 + 
21— 


|} COLD am 
| RETURN 


mm 


PARTITION 


HUMIDIFIER ON TOP OF 
COMBUSTION CHAMBER 


(CAST IRON) 


WARM AR OUTLET, RICTURN AR INTAKE, 


4 
pennies 
454 


a A 
18 4 


air, removing dirt, dust and pollen from 
the air it circulates. Filters are chemi- 
cally treated to kill germs. It humidifies 
the air. It provides positive, power-driven 
circulation to promote uniform warmth 
through all the rooms. It operates auto- 
matically —nothing for the owner to re- 
member, nothing to forget. Exclusiv 
Delco-Frigidaire features assure low cost 
heat with maximum efficiency. 


——— DIMENSIONAL DRAWINGS—DELCO GAS CONDITIONAIRS——— 


18 7 
WATER oa 
} MSPECTION DOOR 


winm am” 7 
OovrTcer 
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CONDITIONAIR BASE TOBE SET LEVEL AND GROUTED IN WITH CEMENT 


MODEL GA-1 


RETURN aR NTAKE 
\ / 


— $34 —+—___-+ 


664, 


COMBUSTION FLUE 


INSPECTION 
F DOooRS 


STR, ‘TOR 
STRAINER’ VALVE AUTO 


MODEL GA-2 


Delco Conditionair Base to be set level and grouted with cement 


SPECIFICATIONS 

| FILTERS | 
Max 
CFM 

Delivery 
1600 


| 

H.P. 

| \SP | 
1600 | 4%SP | 172: 

14 SP 172 

' 

i 


| 
| 
2400 | 
| 1710 


4000 | %CD 


BLOWER MOTORS 


Watts 


210 
210 
250 


780 


BURNER 


Size 4 

Gas Radiati: 
Connection Surfac: 

3 | 708q.} 
| gs Sq. I 
112 Sq. F 


Flue | 
Outlet | Net 
Size Weight 


114" | 159 Sq. 


*Available for natural, mixed or artificialgas. **15°, Transmission loss. Variable depending on duct design. SP—Split phase. CD—Condenser start. Tested and approved by the American Gas Associativ®- 
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| 159 Sq. F' 
Gas Associativ®- 








\UTOMATIC HEATING, COOLING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


DELCO AUTOMATIC GAS FURNACE 





Delco Gas Furnace — for steam, vapor or more rapid heating of boiler water and Special Controls of the Deico 


hot water heat. Can be used in connection greater operating efficiency. 

with Delco-Frigidaire split system units This “Impaktor”’ Fin Design retards Automatic Furnace 
Precision built to endure... to give ut- passage of the hot gases and assures maxi- Thermostat— Heat Accelerated—Ineures even 
most economy of operation. All mecha- mum heat transfer. Heating surface of home temperatures. (Electric clock type op 
nism enclosed. Luminous Flame principle each model is unusually large tional extra.) 

assures maximum home heating efficiency. 3. Water Bottom Around Combustion Motorized Gas Valre— Regulates gas flow in re 


Uses less fuel because it wastes none. Chamber. The water bottom design pro- epense to operation of thermestat 


1} >a Ox ar am 4 re Pressure Contrel (Steam eyeteme Shute off 
SPECIAL FEATURES vides water-backed surface at both sides burner eperation at predetermined point 
Al A and the bottom of the combustion cham- High T satura Contvel (las Wate : 
1. Heavy, Long Lived, Cast Iron, Sectional ber. This added surface absorbs heat and ee ee, ee 
; i : : ; a Shuts off burner at predetermined point 
Design. To resist corrosion from products increases the heat transfer efficiency 


Water Temperature Control (Optional extra 


of ee as well as from - Sone 4. Oversize U pper Nipple Connections. The For installation on units equipped for domestix 
inside the = eT, ee sar oy ma e of long extra large nipple openings between boiler hot water service 
wearing, Tust-resisung, Cast iron. sections act as a built-in header, allowing Optional Extra tipm 
2. Delco Water-Filled *“*Impaktor” Fin free passage of steam in steam installa- . Ae Eq : jane 
, 2 : alien Catia Water Heater Model 2C (Built-in type) 

Design. By greatly increasing the water- tions and rapid equalization of the water Cireules Model 15 GH“ oat 

ia! ne ca a he: ansfe level tl *} t the I le TT | inate irculator ode | eyetenia 
backed surface exposed for heat transfer eve iroughout the boiler. This eliminates Flow Control Valve. Model 120 (H.W. evstems) 


the water- filled (wet) fins prov ide both the need for costly outside headers Low Water Cut-off . Steam syetems 


MODEL GH-3 ——i—  —- —  —_ ——_ MO 6-4 — 
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CEMENT Base @tCOMMENDED . ee CUPENT AOE RECOM OH DED 
SCOA“—.. nn nnn kk _ _:_ 
Capacity A.G.A B.T.U. | Boiler Water Cubie Height 
Model** | Total Tax Net* Input Output Capacity Gallons Heating Feet Water Water Cireulator Flow Approximate Weight 
| aeaeeaens per Hour per “ ——— Surface Firebox Line Heater Model | Valve Net Shipping 
} 5 HW | 8s HW B.T.U Hour 5 HW Sq. Ft Volume Volume tT ? 
GH3 625 | 1000 | 485 765 187,500 150,000 | 31 46 55.25 4.3 46 72C i tis 120 1583 1708 
GH4 1050 1675 | 800] 1290 | 315.000 252,000 | 40.5 55.5 80.00 6.5 4614 $24 | $22 125 1075 102 
*Standing radiation without domestic hot water load. tHot water boiler only tNot standard equipment. **Available for natural, mixed and manufactured gas. Tested and approved by the 


American Gas Association. 


ADVANTAGES OF DELCO LUMINOUS FLAME BURNER AS LUMINOUS FLAME BURNER CONTROLS 
USED IN DELCO CONDITIONAIRS AND BOILERS ARE: (Standard Equipment) 


1. Fast Heat Transfer. Due to radiant heat emitted by the luminous flame. 1. Gas Pressure Regulator: Controls pressure and adjusts input 


~ 


2. No refractory material needed to convert into radiant heat 2. Pilot Pressure Regulator: Controls pressure and adjusts input to pilot. 

3. Operates without noise of ignition or shut-off on manufactured gas. 3. Motorized Gas Valve: Controls gas and air supply to burner 

4. Cannot flash back since there is no premixing of the air and gas. 4. Automatic Air Supply Control: Cold air cannot enter combustion chamber 
5. Burner ports will not clog. when burner is off. 

6. Dirt and Dust Cannot Change Air Adjustment. 5. Vented Regulators: For extra safety. 

7. Quiet operation, since no blower is used to furnish air supply to burner. 6. Safety Pilot: No moving parts, no adjustment. Snap action 

8. No Moving Parts. No motor or fan, nothing to wear, burn-out or replace. 7. Manual Control Valve: Entire gas supply to the burner can be shut off 

9. Protected Heating Surfaces. No intense heat concentrated in one spot. These controls and features furnished with each unit sold, at no extra cost to 
10. Simplicity. One adjustment for air supply and only one for gas. the customer. 


DELCO GAS WATER HEATER 




















THE DELCO AUTOMATIC WATER HEATER 15) Flame diffuser. (16) Automatic Safety Equipment —4" A.G.A. type draft hood 
provides 40 gallons of clean, piping hot Pilot. (17) Burner. (18) Gas Feed line to 
water for every need. Thoroughly de- burner. 

pendable and economical in operation. 


ad 


Water Connections—Two 44", standard 
pipe thread fittings. Drain cock on sid 
CONDENSED SPECIFICATIONS at bottom of storage tank 

ECONOMY FEATURES Dimensions— Height, 61144’”’— Diameter, Casing—20 gauge steel finished in Delco 
(1) Draft Hood. (2) Storage tank head 9 184” flue pipe diameter, 4” Overall base green. 
gauge. (3) Cold water supply pipe. (4) width, 23!¢”—Shipping weight, 355 Ibs. 
Flue 3144” diameter, 10 gauge. (5) Rock Storage Tank—Copper-loy steel—‘‘Hot 
Wool insulation—114” thick. (6) Storage —dipped’’ Galvanized inside and out, Test 
tank mer-20 pene. ©) a pressure, 300 Ib. 
gauge steel. (8) Flue gas diffuser. (9) Tank Om capacity Gauges—head. 9: n pu ( 
thermal control. (10) Cold water inlet et es ane. on head, . BTU/HR. Available for Natural, Mixed 
diffuser. (11) Gas control valve. (12) Tem- Sak coke aa had ie a or Manufactured Gas. Recovery Capacity 
perature selection control. (13) Drain Flue—3” dia. flue. Spiral Baffle inside. 42 gal. Raised 60° F. in one Hour Ap 
cock. (14) Storage tank bottom 14” thick. Insulation—1\%”" granulated rock wool. proved by the American Gas Association 


Controlsa—Automatic safety  pilot—gas 
pressure regulator—adjustable thermo- 
stat. 


Input Rating MODEL GWO—30,000 


MODEL GWO 
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CONDITIONING DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS SALES CORPORATION, DAYTON, OHIO 
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ETROIMT JEWEL 2s/ 
GARLAND RANGES. 


In specifying DETROIT JEWEL or GARLAND 
you are giving your client the finest domestic 
cooking equipment ever built. The finest from 
the standpoint of engineering and from the 
standpoint of quality of materials used and care 
in manufacture. Every range which bears either 
of these famous names has behind it a back- 
ground of more than seventy-five years of 
experience—of satisfactory service in more 
than ten million American homes! They are 
ranges which you can recommend in perfect 


confidence. 


DETROIT MICHIGAN STOVE 
> 


SENIOR DELUXE BUILT-IN MODEL 


The brilliantly modern square design and ab- 
sence of overhanging parts permit this range to 
dovetail perfectly with today’s “planned” kitchen 
layouts, and insure a tight, close fit with built-in 
cupboards and cabinets. This range may be had 
either with Monel metal top or with porcelain top. 


Available with separated top or four-burner top, both with 
elevated broiler; or with six-burner top and pastry oven. 
Regular equipment includes simmer burners in all top burners, 
oven heat control, fully insulated oven, and drawer-type 
smokeless broiler. 


DIMENSIONS 
Width 43” 
Depth 2742” (exclusive of handles) 
Height to cooking top 36” 
Height to top of shelf 4142” 
Height to top of Lamp Assembly 4812” 
Base is recessed 234” from front; flush on 
sides; 434” from floor. 


Note: Ventilation in the two ranges illustrated is through 
the back guard. In states where vent pipe is required by law, 
these models can be furnished for pipe ventilation when so 
ordered. 


Please call upon us for any further information 
you may wish regarding other DETROIT JEWEL or 
GARLAND models, mechanical features, etc. 


co. ae een ml 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
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»RUM 


combine 75 years of Experience with the most Modern 


Engineering Advancements 


JUNIOR TABLE MODEL 


This range has the unique advantage of being 
adaptable for use either as a built-in model or 
individually as a back-flush-to-wall range. It pro- 
vides desirable “built-in” features at low cost. 
Regular equipment includes oven heat control, 
fully insulated oven, and drawer-type smokeless 
broiler. 

DIMENSIONS 
Width 3812” 
Depth 2812” (exclusive of handles) 
Height 3534” to Cooking Top 
Height to top of shelf 4112” 
Note: a similar model (Senior Table Model) is available in a 
43” width. This model may be had either with four-burner 


top, or separated top, both with elevated broiler, or with 
six-burner top and pastry oven. 


If it is desired to recess these ranges into wall, no clear- 
ance space is required. All exterior temperatures are well 
below safety requirements. 


Branch offices, representatives, and retailers every- 
where make it convenient for you to SEE these ranges 
before you specify them—and to have your client 
see them. 
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The new 1938 DETROIT JEWEL and GAR- 
LAND ranges are as advanced in design and 
operating efficiency as their names are ven- 
erable. 

Brilliantly modern in outward styling, these 
ranges are in complete harmony with modern 
kitchen architecture and with other modern 
appliances. Their clean-cut simplicity is an 
outward indication of the business-like effi- 
ciency, speed, and economy with which they 
operate. 

Both DETROIT JEWEL and GARLAND offer 
a long list of models providing a type, size, and 


price to meet every requirement. 


World’s Largest Makers of STOVES, RANGES & FURNACES cK 
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BARBER 


Conversion 


BURNERS 


A BARBER BURNER converts any coal furnace or boiler to 
efficient, automatic gas heating equipment. On your residence 
remodeling projects, you can specify the proper BARBER BURNER 
for the existing furnace with full confidence in its satisfactory per- 
formance. In a new building, a BARBER installation gives the 
owner a permanent choice between coal-fired or gas-fired heat, 
and incidentally makes any home easier to sell. For 20 years 
BARBER has led the conversion burner field in reliability and 
economy of operation. For architects who insist on quality, there's 
nothing better than BARBER. 


The “B” Model shown comes in 8 sizes for round grates 12” to 34” in 
diameter. There is also a wide range of sizes for oblong grates. Patented 
BARBER Jets insure complete combustion, with a “scrubbing” flame action 
on walls of firebox. No fire brick or refractory elements needed. Balti- 
more Safety Pilot. Listed in A.G.A. Directory of Approved Appliances. 
Complete Catalog with valuable heating data on request. 





Tew? o.@ ~2 i '~ + 

og > ow 7 » > iO B BARBER 

a Pr aay 516. AUIOMATIC SURNER 
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THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO., 3704 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
Qutomatic 
e BARBER jerGas BURNERS ¢ 
For WARM AIR FURNACES, STEAM and HOT WATER BOILERS 


THE 


rRigea 
WINNERS 


| AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
ARCHITECTS’ COMPETITION 


AND NUMEROUS OTHER 


SELECTED ENTRIES WILL 


BE COMPLETELY SHOWN 
FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 


ANY MAGAZINE IN THE 


a 
Is Steg 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 


FORUM 


Be sure to get this number by sub- 


scribing now 


Please enter my subscription to THE 
ARCHITECTURAL FORUM for one 
year to include the special issue of 
prize-winning designs in the A.G.A. 


competition. I enclose $4.00 
NAWE 
STREET 


CITY 
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EK | YOU PUT 35 IMPORTANT COOKING 
IMPROVEMENTS INTO THE KITCHEN 
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With this Compact Gas Range 


rLON ARCHITECT’S DATA 
SHEET - Gas Range 

HER 7 Za, 

»ILL 

WN 

E IN 
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FOR EXAMPLE: One cooking im- 


provement that you will find in this 











RAL economical range is the heated 
warming closet—a new and modern 
development that will soon be de- 
manded by women. 
This feature and 34 others will show you that the S.G.E. range 
will fit your specifications for a moderate cost, completely equipped 
small-house range that fulfills all requirements for a modern home. 
oT S.G.E. Ranges have all the new features—some of which will not 
be found in other ranges. They have insulated thrift cookers, spring- 
balanced divided lift-covers, built-in type mantle backs, table-tops 
with marbleized enamel inlay, aluminum smokeless broilers, Speed- 
so Simmer burners and many others (ask for complete specifications) . sin 
THE Furthermore, S.G.E. Ranges are sturdy—beautiful—modern in a ae ee 
design. dard Gas Equipment Corporation. 
r one Features like these will help make your entry outstanding in the = es gy gene Bot 
me Architect’s Competition for the design of ALL GAS Homes in 1938. Seontiiainee a dian aad 
WHY NOT INFORM YOURSELF ABOUT THE LATEST DEVELOP- a a oe 
.G.A. MENTS IN GAS RANGES BY ASKING FOR OUR “FACT BOOK ON t auiuies ceed ter ate 
MODERN RANGES” WHICH HAS 55 ILLUSTRATIONS AND A CHAP- model. 
TER ON “POINTS TO CONSIDER IN SELECTING A RANGE”’. ALSO . : : 
SHOWS MANY OTHER MODELS, WITH COMPLETE DIMENSIONAL (ALSO AVAILABLE IN A MODEL 
DATA. it will be valuable to you in the competition. It will be a 37” WIDE BY 271%” DEEP AS NO. 
valuable addition to your files. 2402TB) 
18 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 
Makers of Acorn ranges since 1830, Oriole ranges since 1911, Vulcan ranges since 1895. 
Boston - Philadelphia - Baltimore - New Orleans - Aurora, Ill. - Chicago - Los Angeles 
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Roughing-In Dimensions D-663 


\S\AN MODEL D-663: 
} Len , 60"; width, 
25"; over-all height 
—front, 36"; back, 
44”. Splash bac 
height, 8". Basi 
length, 20"; width, 
1634"; depth, 8”. 


sel 


SECTION A-A 











FINISHED WALL LINE > 


2— FINISHED FLOOR LINE 


BRIGGS BEAUTYWARE MODEL D-663 DOUBLE DRAIN- ware special colors. Sinks are available with drilling in 
BOARD ROLL-RIM CABINET SINK. Available in white, splash panel or shelf. Thirty-three other models and sizes, 
ivory, sandstone and sea green light as standard single including many attractive BUILT-IN SINKS are illus- 
colors; also in two-color combinations and Briggs Beauty- trated and described in the Briggs Beautyware catalog. 


Bathroom with Briggs Beautyware Model D-710 
Lavatory, D-800 Closet, D-760 Bathtub with 


rim-seat and safety bottom. A pleasing ensem- 
ble of modern fixtures— economically priced. 


Briggs Mfg. Co. 
Plumbing Ware Div. 
3001 Leuschner Ave., Detroit, Michigan 

Please send me the Briggs Beautyware catalog for use in 
developing my entry for the A.G.A. ‘‘all gas’* home com- 
petition. 
Name 


Address 
City 


ae ies 


modern “all gas’ home fittingly deserves the most 
modern plumbing fixtures— Briggs Beautyware. The new 
sink-cabinet combination pictured above is a striking example 
of the modernity of the entire Briggs line. With three drawers, a 
bread board and vegetable compartment, this unit combines 
unusual convenience features with handsome appearance and 
low cost. Like all Briggs Beautyware, the sink is acid-resistant. 
Available in pastel shades and two-tone color combinations 

as well as in white, Briggs Beautyware in the kitchen, bathroom 
and laundry room adds beauty and distinction to any home. 
Its lustrous, easy-to-clean surfaces and special sanitary features 
set the standard for hygienic requirements. In designing or 
building an “all gas’’ home for the A.G.A. competition, you will 
find it a decided advantage to include Briggs Beautyware and 
utilize its color harmony possibilities. The 48-page Briggs 
Beautyware catalog contains a wealth of helpful information 
for both architect and builder. All models, full specifications, 
roughing-in dimensions and a color chart are included. The 
catalog will gladly be sent you upon request. Clip coupon. 


BRIGGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PLUMBING WARE DIVISION +« DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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, D-663: 
10”; width, 
all height 

; back, 
ash back 
". Basin 
0”; width, 
epth, 8’. 


| AmA 


8 || and taped outer jacket. 


——1~ ; (Right) — Core of fitting being 


ws The Standardized 
Prefabricated 


R LINE 


Top illustration shows cut-out view of assembled 
TY sections showing staggered joint construction 


assembled. 


MADE-OF ASBESTOS 


: | INSULATED AIR DUCT 





Send for “Careyduct” book 
containing all the facts about 
this modern product. Address 
Dept. 20. 


THE PHILIP CAREY 
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for modern Air Conditioning Systems 


To keep pace with the great strides made in the improvement of air 
conditioning systems, the Carey Research Laboratory has developed 
“Careyduct”—an outstanding advance in the design and fabrication 
of air duct! Careyduct’s many advantages include: 


INSULATED — Factory made insulated units insure uniform high 
efficiency in whole duct system. 


. FIREPROOF — Made of the everlasting mineral — asbestos. 
. REDUCES NOISE — The asbestos structure actually “‘hushes”’ 


fan noises — cuts down “speaking tube”’ effects. 


. LOW FRICTION — Smooth asbestos surfaces, close joints, and 


duct vanes in fittings reduce friction to equality with the best 
metal construction. 

HIGH VELOCITIES — Velocities can be increased without noise, 
resulting in savings in cost and space. 


. PERMANENT—No rust, no decay. 


COMPANY . Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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a or 3 , 
ss ‘ 7 a i 
CALIFORNIA. Concrete home of Mr. and Mrs. > 3 a a = 


em) a ee eT: a ee. —=— ee 
Palm Springs, Calif. Architect: Charles Matcham . ~aale , ? 
(office of Earl Heitschmidt), Los Angeles, Calif. _ t *% é ‘: " : i ~ 
FLORIDA. Residence of Hugh Akerman, Orlando, Fla. Concrete walls 
and floors and a concrete tile roof make this home the last word in fire- 
safe, enduring construction. Architect: Maurice E. Kressly, Orlando, Fla. 





Make your houses 
up-to-the-minute structurally 
en i 
CONCRETE 


WALLS «ad FLOORS 
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WASHINGTON. Concrete throughout is this residence of F. J. Barrett 


Seattle, Wash. Architects: Paul Thiry and Alban Shay, Seattle, Wash 


Way did 40,000 families choose concrete as 
the material for their homes in the past three 
years? Because they wanted their homes to be 
in keeping structurally with the fine modern 
equipment available today. 

The truly up-to-date home is firesafe, storm- 
proof, termite-proof, enduring, economical to 
maintain, moderate in first cost. Concrete has 
gained ground rapidly because it provides all the 
desired structural as well as esthetic qualities. 


A large percentage of these homes were 


designed by architects. This is only natural, 


because people to whom concrete appeals rep- 


resent a better type of home owner. Throughout 


— jones 


NEW YORK. Home of Victor M 
Ossining, N. Y. Architect 
Frederick Mathesius, Jr., New. York he ee 


America today one may see outstanding exam- 
ples of concrete’s adaptability, and hints of its 
evolutionary possibilities. On one hand are seen 
charming Cape Cod and other traditional de- 
signs, made structurally better with concrete 
walls and floors; on the other, modern houses 
embodying original and stimulating new ideas 
in texture and detail. 

In its widely distributed literature the Port- 
land Cement Association, as in the past, will 
continue to urge prospective home owners to 
invest in the services of an architect and seek 
a reputable builder or realtor experienced in 


concrete construction. 


Portfolio for 
Entrants in 

Gas Association 
Competition. 


We will be glad to furnish a portfolio of information on concrete free to any architect 
or designer if requested on business stationery. Includes facts on such details as: 
watts: Concrete masonry construction — Concrete ashlar patterns —Thermal proper- 
ties of various types of walls— Painting exposed concrete masonry —Construction 
details, complete reinforced concrete houses. FtooRs: Design and construction of 
precast-joist and other types of concrete floors—Floors over unexcavated areas. 
OTHER DETANLS: Recommended practice for building waterproof basements— Roof 
and parapet details. poputar Facts: Illustrated booklets for prospective clients 
showing attractive completed homes and facts on advantages of concrete. 


Free on 
Request. 


PORTLAN D CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
DEPT. 3-7, 33 WEST GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


* 


A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 











WITH 


A. G. A. contests, model homes, 
home economists, manufacturers, 
magazines, newspapers, radio... all 
have helped develop keen interest 
in the modern, planned kitchen. 
Where is the housewife who doesn't 
share in this eager desire for a well- 
arranged, energy-saving kitchen? 
Meet this widespread demand 
with Porta-bilt Kitchen Units, serv- 
ing your professional standards 
and the needs of the housewife: 


1. Standardized units to fit 
any space. 

2. Designed to provide mod- 
ern kitchen storage and 
work facilities. 


ACCENT 


3. Easy to plan. 
4. Simply, quickly installed. 
5. Low in cost. 


6. Well built of quality ma- 
terials. 


7. Beautiful, lasting finish. 
8. Readily available. 


9. Warm, friendly atmosphere. 


Porta-bilt units help you give this 
“kitchen - conscious” housewife a 
kitchen more sanitary, more practi- 
cal, more beautiful than ever 
before, for cottage, mansion, or 
apartment. 


PORTA:BILT 


Meden kitchen Units 


By MUTSCHLER 


NAPPANEE » 


BROTHERS 


COMPANY 


» INDIANA 


———o_~—— 


~“KIitGHeeee 


NEW! Porta-bilt Data Sheets 
prepared by Don Graf, contain all 
the necessary information for plan- 
ning modern, efficient, prize-win- 
ning kitchens. Use the coupon now! 


PORTA-BILT 
DATA SHEETS 
prepared by 
DON GRAF 


Complete kitchen 
planning facts. 


Mutschler Brothers Company, 
Dept. AF-3, Nappanee, Indiana 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
complete set of Porta-bilt Data Sheets 
prepored by Don Grof. 

Name 

Street 

City- 
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It’s easy to prove to yourself why 


Eagle b 


a 
MOL for homes 


is so SAFE ...so EFFICIENT... so ECONOMICAL 





Boiling Water Test 


Put two pans of water on your kitchen range. Under the second, place 
pad of Eagle Insulation. Then turn on the heat under both. The first 

pan of water boils quickly. But if the flames do not reach around the pad 
of Eagle Insulation, the water won't even get warm in the 

second pan... positive proof of the thermal efhciency of Eagle 
Insulation. It acts as a remarkable barrier to summer heat and winter cold. 





Fire Retarding Test 


Place a layer of Eagle Insulation in a shallow cardboard box. Now play 
the flame of a blow-torch on the top of the mineral wool. Note how 
fireproof this material is! Think of the fire protection a 4-inch layer 

of Eagle Insulation gives when installed in the walls and roof of a home. 








Water Repelience Test 


Form a small wad of Eagle Insulation and dip it into a glass of water. 
It sheds water like the proverbial duck’s back. ... Take a small box 

of Eagle Insulation and make a small valley in the surface of the wool. 
Pour in a few drops of water. Note how the water stays on top 

rolls around like beads of quicksilver on glass. This simple test 

shows that water does not harm Eagle Insulation or cause it to lose 
eficiency in the walls of a home. 





Available in Two Forms... 


1. Loose - Fill 


In granulated form, Eagle 
Insulation is blown into 
hollow spaces between wall 
studdings and joists in the 


attic floor by a special pneu- 
matic process. No build- 
ing alterations necessary 
in frame, shingle, brick 
veneer or stucco homes. 
Work is done by skilled 
contractors licensed by 
Eagle-Picher. 


2. Batts 


For new construction, Eagle 
Insulation is offered in Batt 
form. These are available 
in all standard sizes and in 


two thicknesses —Ful-thik 
and Semi-thik, with the 
larger sizes backed with 
waterproofed paper. Ap- 
plication is made quickly, 
easily. Eagle Batts are con- 
venient Batts. 








Lhette for free sample of Eagle Insulation and for new 


booklet that tells the complete, interesting story of this safe, fireproof mineral wool. Address 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company, Dept. AF-3,Temple Bar Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The PHOENIX Combination SCREEN and STORM WINDOW 


(PATENTED) 


THE FIRST fermanenr STORM WINDOW 


Indispensable In Winter Air Conditioning Installations 


INSULATES WHERE INSULATION IS MOST NEEDED 
The rate of heat loss through window areas is many times the rate of loss through uninsulated walls . . . 30 to 40 
times the rate of loss through insulated walls. 
Up to the present time this loss could not be avoided in an acceptable or practical manner. Phoenix windows 
are acceptable to architects, owners, builders. 


PHOENIX WINDOWS PROVIDE MAXIMUM ECONOMY AND COMFORT 


Installed throughout, they provide approximately the same insulating value as the insulation of all 
walls and ceiling areas. 


REDUCES FUEL COSTS AS MUCH AS 30% 


Brings Automatic Heating With Gas Within the Reach 
of the Average Heating Budget 


WHAT IT IS—The Phoenix Window is an indestructible, 
rust-resisting metal frame, permanently affixed to window 
frame, into which are locked sturdy, metal-bound panels 
of glass or screen, so quickly interchangeable that it 
takes less than one minute to convert each window 
from one that is “insect-proof” to one that is “winter- 
proof.” It is a SCREEN—it is a STORM WINDOW— it is 
WEATHER-STRIPPING—PERMANENT in each function. 


The Phoenix Window Provides This 
Additional ‘‘Winter-Proofing”’ 


: Freedom from drafts and “cold spots” at the windows. 


. Prevents rotting of the window frame by protecting it from 
moisture. 

. Prevents frosting of house windows and the subsequent 
staining of window sills and wallpaper. Makes air condition- 
ing effective. 


. Provides draftless ventilation. 
< GLASS OR SCREEN INTERCHANGEABLE —~ 


PHOENIX WINDOWS COST THE BUILDER NOTHING 


Because he saves the cost of screens and weatherstripping and 
30% of the heating plant cost. Smaller radiators—smaller piping 
—smaller boiler, smaller furnace, or smaller Air Conditioner. 


Provides the builder with strong selling points. 


EXTERIOR VIEW Provides the home-owner a degree of comfort and economy 
Neat, trim, inconspicuous. Adds perma- impossible by any other means. 
nent protection and beauty to every home. 


A POSITIVE AND INEXPENSIVE CURE FOR THOSE “HARD TO HEAT” ROOMS 
PHOENIX WINDOWS CAN BE APPLIED TO OLD AS WELL AS NEW BUILDINGS 


Most home-owners know the value of storm windows but they do not relish these EIGHT ANNUAL CHORES 


] REPAIRING 2 PAINTING 3 CHANGING 4 STORING REPAIRING PAINTING 7 CHANGING 8 STORING 
STORM SASH STORM SASH STORM SASH SCREENS SCREENS SCREENS SCREENS STORM SASH 


PHOENIX does away with all these dirty, hazardous and expensive jobs 


INTERIOR VIEW 
Glass or screen panels easily changed from 
the inside in less than one minute. 


WRITE FOR ENGINEERING DA1 A AND OTHER DETAILS 


THE F. C. RUSSELL INSULATING COMPANY 
3926 SO. HANOVER STREET Dealers in principal cities. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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STREAMLINE 


TRADE MARK REG 


Uo TM 





















@ Modern building really begins with an efficient plumbing and heating 
conducting system. The convenience of any home, in fact, its very livability 
absolutely depends upon it—without it the most modern bathroom, kitchen 
and laundry fixtures cannot render that peok of efficient service that was 
intended to go hand in hand with their handsome appeorance. Heating units 
cannot attain their maximum efficiency with a conducting system that restricts 
flow, clogs and corrodes. 


Architects can confidently specify STREAMLINE COPPER PIPE connected with the 

modern STREAMLINE SOLDER FITTINGS knowing that their clients will have a perma- 

nently reliable conducting system that insures efficient service from up-to-the-minute 
fixtures and radiating units, year in and year out. 


STREAMLINE has another angle of dependability too—and that is in the matter of con- 
cealed piping, hidden behind walls or between floors and ceilings. One leak in these inacces- 





1ged from sible places may cause many dollars worth of damage to property and furnishings, and involve 
‘ trouble and inconvenience for tenant and owner. STREAMLINE eliminates this risk and worry. 
Even the first cost of STREAMLINE Copper Pipe is but slightly higher than one of rustable 
materials, and in the long run it costs much less. Its first cost 
is the last one. 
tES 


America's foremost architects have specified STREAMLINE in 
RING 


em S at 94 is A | i | | a thousands of installations in every state of the Union. Realtors 


and building managers know that this efficient, non-rusting 
le ee copper system provides the closing argument for easy soles 


MUELLER BRASS +o or profitable rents from a copper conscious public. 


PORT HURON MICHIGAN Detailed information and specifications will be found 
in Sweet's Cotalog File, Section 24-30, 1937 edition. 


E, MD. 
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EXCEPTIONAL STRENGTH. Drawers 
operate on embossed steel slides and heavy 
gauge lead coated case slides . .. smoothly 
and silently as the finest desk drawer. Will 
support many times normal load without 
sagging. Doors swing freely and evenly 
on strong, semi-concealed hinges. 


SILENT OPERATION. Door and drawer 
fronts are sound deadened . . . Close against 
rubber bumpers. Insulation as shown 
eliminates vibration. 


WEAR RESISTING FINISH. Three 
coats of high grade enamel, sprayed on 
and baked to a hard, enduring lustre. Will 
stand severe blow without cracking or 
crazing. Is not affected by boiling water, 
ordinary food acids, or heat. 


MANY ACCESSORIES. Bread box, 
garbage receptacle, sliding flour and 


sugar bin, cutlery trays, towel rack, 
x and other conveniences. 


~ 


~—S 


St Charles Lee 





De ey Lee 


ST. CHARLES 


STEEL KITCHEN CABINETS 


: 
4 
’ 


Ae 


A better job... 


and more for the money 


@ If you want every kitchen you design to win a 
permanently satisfied client—specify kitchen cabinets 
of steel. It means a kitchen harmonious throughout, 
the cabinets blending perfectly with range, refrigera- 
tor, and other appliances. Women prefer steel cabinets 
for up-to-the-minute straight flowing lines, sturdi- 
ness, ease of cleaning, protection against vermin. 

The words “St. Charles or equal” are being written 
into specifications by more and more architects who 
want a trouble-free installation, engineered to fit the 
job. St. Charles construction enhances the basic 
strength of steel. Smart functional design gives beauty. 

Two complete lines with full range of standard 


sizes, meet every need of spacing, location, and price. 





Kitch 


ADVANTAGES 
OF STEEL 


No warping, swelling, or 
binding . . . easy to clean 
... highly sanitary . . . no 
dust catching cracks or pro- 
jections ... welded joints 
assure strength and rigid- 
ity... baked enamel finish. 


A full Sc. Charles instailation will cost no more- 
fact it may cost less than ordinary material — if inst 
lation is correctly figured, and taking upkeep ' 
account. Work surfaces available in stainless st¢ 
linoleum, rubber, or maple. 

FREE PLANNING SERVICE. Our Kitcl 
Planning Division will furnish complete layout af 
estimate without obligation to you. In many «it 
we have representatives who will be glad to cons 
with you. For quick information refer to Sweej 
Or send for bulletin illustrating complete |i 
giving construction details and other valuable da 
Write today, while you think of it. St. Char 
Manufacturing Co., St. Charles, Illinois. 


en Cabinet{ 
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Frowns become smiles when the hot water tank is 


Pa SILICON BRONZE 


23 makers of automatic gas water heaters 


No housewife 
likes rust 






standardize on EVERDUR for non-rust models 


OR TANKS of non-rust heaters, 

specify Everdur, The American 
Brass Company’s copper-silicon alloy. 
This metal is principally copper with 
controlled additions of silicon and 
other elements. It combines unusual re- 
sistance tocorrosion, steel-like strength, 


and ready weldability, all of which are 


essential for durable water heater tanks. 
Welded Everdur tanks have success- 
fully withstood every known test, and 
as a result are regarded as the most 
durable that can be used. That is why 
these 23 leading manufacturers stand- 
ardize on Everdur for non-rust models. 


Bastian-Morley Co., Inc. ee 
Continental Water Heater Co., Ltd. 
Crane Co.  * 

Crown Water Heater Co. ly 

Day and Night Water Heater Co. | Led. 
EverHot Heater Company . ol Xs 
Gas and Electric Heater Company 
General Water Heater Corp. . 
Handley Brown Heater Company 
Hoffman Gas & Electric Heater Co. 
Hotstream Heater Company 


Hoyt Heater Co. of Northern C alifornia, Led 


Lawson Manufacturing Co. 
Lovekin Water Heater Company 
Merit Water Heater Co. 

Mission Water Heater Co. 

Ruud Manufacturing Co. 

Sands Manufacturing Company 
F. O. Schoedinger ' 
Southern Water Heater Corp. 
Superbo Water Heater en 
Welsbach Company . 
John Wood Mfg. Co., 


raf 


La Porte, Ind. 


Les Angeles, Calif. 


. Chicago, Ill. 


ten Angeles, Calif. 


Monrovia, Calif. 
. Detroit, Mich. 
La Porte, Ind. 


. Hollywood, Calif. 


. Jackson, Mich. 
. Louisville, Ky. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
. Oakland, Calif. 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Compton, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Compton, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


. Gloucester City, N. J. 
. Conshohocken, Pa., and Chicago, IIl. 







EVERDUR means 
clean hot water 





Cutaway view of a modern 
water heater having tank of 
non-rust EVERDUR Meta! 









SILICON BRONZE ° 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities + In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont 





EVERDUR is a trade-mark of The 
American Brass Company. registered 
in the United States Patent Office 
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TUBULAR LIGHT -BRACKET NO. 3 


Illustration above shows a Miami Cabinet fitted 
with Tubular Light Brackets N6. 3. These fix- 
tures are recommended for large bathrooms. 


All light brackets are mounted on cabinets at 
factory. Wiring approved by Underwriter’s Lab- 
oratories. 

e 


OVERHEAD TUBULAR LIGHT BRACKET NO. 4 


Below is illustrated a square top Miami- Cabinet 
fitted with Overhead Light Bracket No. 4. Es- 
pecially recommended for small bathrooms, down- 
stairs lavatory, or for low cost homes. 


MIAMI 


i 


on 


New... LIGHTS on 


MIAMI 


BATH ROOM 


|CABINETS 


Again . pioneers ... with 

new, distinctive Tubular Light 

Brackets, so placed on the cabinets 

that, not only is perfect light re- 

flected onto the mirror, but suffi- 
cient illumination for the entire bath- 
room is provided. These attractive fix- 
tures—exclusive with Miami —have 
Chromium Plated Shields around the 
light bulbs adjustable in all arcs of 180°, 
permitting lights to be directed to any 
degree desired. Cabinets with light 
brackets are equipped with switch and 
electric convenience outlet, located on 
the return flanges, out of sight when 
cabinet doors are closed .. . another ex- 
clusive Miami feature. 


The Miami Line—now nationally known 
as “America’s Finest’—includes a wide 
range of Cabinets (130 models) and En- 
sembles for truly “Glorifying the Bath- 
room of Today.” Catalog and complete 
details of Miami’s Special Service to 
Architects mailed. gladly’ upon request. 
See our Catalog in Sweet’s. 


Chromium Bathroom Accessories 


remain beautifully  bril- 
liant—always. There is a 
Miami accessory for every 
modern bathroom require- 
ment .. . Recessed and 
Projection Types. 


NO. 5009 
TOOTH-BRUSH 
HOLDER 


SOAP and GRAB 
BAR with GLASS 
TRAY 


NO. 5004 
3-ARM SWING TOWEL RACK 


2 oe 


ARCHITECTURAL 


TUBULAR LIGHT 
BRACKETS NO. 1 


_ Recommended for large  bath- 


rooms. 


MIAMI TOWEL SUPPLY 
AND UTILITY CABINETS 


MODELS 
510A - 510B 


A new Miami creation for the 
more luxurious bathroom. Has 
five glass shelves. Door is 
full-length mirror set in beau- 
tiful Chromium Plated frame. 
Made in two sizes. 


FORUM 
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“Airview” of destructive fire in old 
hospital units. Inflammable floor con- 
struction feeds flames. Weakened sec- 
tions of masonry walls collapse. Fire- 
resisting floor construction would have 
assisted in restricting fire to area of 
origin, thereby preventing wholesale 
destruction of property. 










bath- 









In a new hospital, far-sighted planners specified 
Truscon Steel Open Truss Joists with finished floors 
of reinforced concrete over Truscon Diamond Rib 
Metal Lath. Such construction offers effective resis- 
tance to the most ambitious of fires. 

















TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO Detail of Truscon Steel Open Truss Joist floor con- 


struction with reinforced concrete over Truscon 

. . . Diamond Rib Metal Lath. Complete specifications 

57 Sales Engineering Offices and information about all types of Truscon Steel 
3s . Joist floor construction available in a 40-page 

Subsidiary: catalog. Write for your copy. Or refer to Truscon’s 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 80-page catalog in Sweet's. 








$20,000 CASH PRIZES 
FOR HOMES 


Prizes of $1,000.00 each will be 
awarded to twenty homes, based 
on the following “10-Point” 
specifications: 


1 Good Location and Architecture 


2 Sound Construction and Skilled 
Labor 


3 Quality Materials and Equipment 


4 Landscaping and Interior 
Decoration 


5 Sound Financing 

6 New Materials 

7 Plumbing and Sanitation 

8 Heating and Air Conditioning 
9 Insulation and Sound-Deadening 
10 ELECTRIFICATION 


Homes may be entered by archi- 
tects, home owners, or builders. 
Mail the coupon to the G-E Home 
Bureau today for copy of the con- 
test folder containing complete 
details. There is no obligation. 


Help for Busy Architects 


The General Electric Home Bureau serves architects—and 

their clients—with technical advice and assistance on all home- 

electrification problems. We will check your plans from an elec- 

trical point of view—prepare wiring layouts—heating and air 

conditioning specifications—scientific lighting plans—kitchen GENERAL ELECTRIC HOME BUREAU 
schemes—laundry suggestions. We will gladly supply helpful ee re aaa beset ee Building 
information on new electrical materials, methods, and equip- Contest folder. 

ment. Let us assist you on your next job. Address: The General 

Electric Home Bureau, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


City and State 


GE N ERAL & ELECTRIC Name of Your Electric Service Company 











